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Over the lifetime of the average 
National Accounting Machine its 
cost is only a fraction (usually about 
1 10) of the operator's cost. Yet it 
can double her value to you. 

While savings vary, they are always 
substantial. Often they repay the en- 
tire cost of the National equipment 
within a year—then run on year after 


year as handsome profit. 
Your operator is pleased, too, be- 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY 


ky 


cause her work is made easier. And 
she can utilize part of the time saved 
to obtain for you (with this same 
National) other valuable, money- 
making information about your busi- 
ness... facts you may always have 
wanted, but never had because you 
thought they were too expensive. 
Ask our local National representa- 
tive to show you the savings—and 
other benefits—in your business. 


OPERATOR'S COST 





Get this FREE 
20-page booklet 
from your local 
representative, 
or write to the 
Company at 
Dayton ¥, Ohio. 








We squirt it for washing | 
machines, squeeze it for chairs 


Koroseal is a typical B. FE Goodrich product improvement 


QUIRTING through that flame is 

a strip of Koroseal flexible material 
for the latest kind of washing machine. 
It will make a waterproof seal for the 
lid, a vibration-softening seal between 
tub section and stand, both better 
looking than ever before. The flame 
gives it a ‘‘fire polish,” a shine almost 
as bright as chrome. 

Or, we squeeze Koroseal flexible 
material out into sheets for upholster- 
ing chairs, bus seats, truck or car seats. 
It’s washable, almost scuffproof. Most 
dirt comes off with a damp cloth. Or 


you Can use soap and water as oftén as 
you wish. It looks like new long after 
others would be scratched and worn. 
How many other things can Koro- 
seal do? You businessmen with product 
problems can probably think of even 
more ways to use it than we can. 
Koroseal flexible material can be 
made in dozens—even hundreds—of 
forms: sheets, films, coatings, tubes or 
other shapes, any thickness or size, can 
be laminated to paper, cloth, foil, may 
have a high-gloss finish or pattern or 
“grain.” Can be sealed with heat. 


In most forms it even resists flame— 
will burn only while actually held in 
flame, goes out when flame is removed. 

We invite inquiries from business- 
men. Write us if you have any problem 
you think Koroseal might solve. We'll 
tell you frankly what experience we 
have had in your field, and send samples 
for test or experiment if necessary. 
The B. F. Goodrich Company, Koroseal 
Sales Department, Marietta, Obio. 


Koreses|—Trade Mart—Reg. U. 8. Pat. OF. 


B.E Goodrich 


Keroseal, Huible Matrnriali 





SOMEONE 15 INVESTING MONEY 
RIGHT NOW TO COT MANUFACTURING COSTS 


It may be your competitor! 


When any one of your. competitors 

invests in new machinery to increase 

output and cut his manufacturing costs, 

your profit outlook grows darker. 

Unless your production costs are at 

rock bottom he can undersell you, 

take orders away from you—and do 

it profitably ! 

Don’t invite lost orders by standing 

pat with old equipment. A replace- 

ment program for your shop can 

result in savings like those shown by 

actual experience in machine shops all 

over the country. COMPANY A replaced two old turret lathes with one new Warner & 
Swasey No. 4 Universal. Output went up over 100%. Savings of over 
$3,400 a year were realized. 





COMPANY C invested in a new Warner & Swasey Single 
Spindle Automatic for the roughing of gear blanks. 
Production went up over 200%! 


COMPANY B invested $130,000 in new Warner & Swasey 
5-Spindle. Automatics. Savings—$90,000 a year on the cost 
of the screw machine products the company uses. 


If you would like results like these, call in your nearest Warner 

& Swasey representative. He'll make a thorough, sound analysis 

—show you how, by replacing old machine tools, you can 

cut manufacturing costs ... increase output... make 

a greater profit on your investment. WARNER 
& 


WARNER & SWASEY SELLS ONE THING SWASEY 
-». INCREASED PRODUCTION IN) Cote tet cal Ketel f= 
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Your comfort comes first 
with WALGREEN’S “welcome” 


N WALGREEN’S NEWEST and larg- 

est Chicago unit at State and 

Madison Streets, you'll find the 

last word in store-design features, 
accenting customer comfort and 
convenience. From the Drug De- 
partment down to the big Cafeteria, care- 
ful planning of fixtures and facilities 
makes shopping easy and pleasant for the 
Steady stream of people attracted into 
this store—located at what Chicagoans 
proudly term “the world’s busiest corner.” 


No wonder, then, that by way of under- 
scoring the sincerity of the famous slogan 
“You're always welcome at Walgreen’s,” 
cotton cloth towels* are provided in all 
the store’s washrooms. Walgreen’s man- 
agement knows the public has a way of 
showing by its patronage its appreciation 
for that special consideration for comfort. 


Cotton cloth towels—available on a 
low-cost service basis—just naturally can’t 
help but do a thorough job of drying hands 
and face. That's because literally millions 
of highly absorbent cotton fibers are re- 
quired for the manufacture of every yard 
of toweling fabric. As in the case of Wal- 
green’s, Fairfax Towels are the choice in 
thousands of well-managed industrial 
plants, restaurants, stores, offices, and 
other business establishments in helping 
maintain good customer relations and 
good working conditions for employees. 

*Pairfax continuous towels for this Wal 


green store in Chicago are serviced by t 
Individual Towel Company of that city. 


i 


Fairfax individual hand towels 
are frequently preferred when 
a personalized service is desired 
—or often in combination with 
Fairfax continuous towels. 


Fairfax continuous towels help 
move washroom traffic rapidly, 
cut down porter service, make 
it easier to keep washrooms 
neat, clean, and litter-free. 


Look under “Servilinen” or 
“Linen Supply” in the classified 
phone book for local suppliers 
of a Fairfax cotton towel serv- 
ice to satisfy your needs. 


Fairfax towels and toweling are 
made by the makers of famous 
Martex bath towels. Their 
extra softness and absorbency 
mean maximum satisfaction. 


Fairfax Towels + Huck, Crash and Terry Types + Bed Sheets and Pillowcases 


PRODUCTS OF WEST POINT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


yy WELLINGTON SEARS COMPANY - SELLING AGENTS- 65 WORTH ST., NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 
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RUST PREVENTIVES 


e WATER TREATMENT 
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PAINT BOOTH “OVERSPRAY” 


controlled 


“Overspray”—the 25% to 60% of 
the spray that does not contact the 
surfaces being painted—coats 
walls and floors, clogs ventilators 
and fans, saturates the air. Dear- 
born water treatment formulas for 
paint spray booths automatically 
remove this expensive nuisance— 
and if desired, the wasted paint 
may be reclaimed. 


Under Wraps ror 
22 YEARS 


In 1927, before removal from serv- 
ice, this coal chute was protected 
against rust by a coat of NO-OX-ID. 


bolts and rivets. Rebuilt, it now is a 
sand chute. 


conduct your business more effici 
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THE LEADE : 
AND BOILER WATER TREATMENT 





BETTER PICTURES FOR 
video viewers 


Corrosion of power connections—on 
main or sub-electric supply lines—may 
cause television pictures to flicker. A dab 
of NO-OX-ID “A Special” will check the 
corrosion, remove this source of dis- 
tortion. 


Last year when dismantled, there was 
no evidence of deterioration, even of 


Whether you operate an industrial or processing plant . . . a utility or 
a pipe line... a railroad or a steamship line... Dearborn’s specialized 
experience in water treatment and rust preventives is available to help 


ently, more economically. 


im UST PREVENTIVES 
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DEARBORN CHEMICAL COMPANY, General Offices: 310 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, mt. 
Cenadian Branch: Dearborn Chemica! Company, Utd., 2454 Dundas St., West, Toronto 
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HE MAN WHO WANIED.70 BEA RABBIT! 
oe Ly Mr Friendly 


Life was full of nothing but woe 
Lawsuits, fires, smash-ups, bills 


: (READING TIME: 2 SHAKES OF A RABBIT’'S TAIL) 
Various and sundry ills. . . 


ig-~ tl Wyse 
4 


“ 
“ 
— 
al 

He said, “It’s more than a man can face ao 
I think I'll resign from the human race.” 


He thought it over and finally he . 
th <<. 
“A, ; ; But when he went and talked with rabbits 


Said ... “A rabbit's the thing to 
They said they didn't like human habits 
And although he could hop and his ears 
were large too 
They felt, as a rabbit he'd never do! 
Then Mr. Friendly happened by .. . 
And said, “My friend . . . no need to cry! 
You can be free as a rabbit too 
If American Mutual worries for you... 
“Smash-ups and fires, lawsuits and ills... 
You just sit back ... we pay the bills 
Life can be happy, life can be good 
When you don’t have to go around knocking 
on wood!” 
Henry smiled and he cried, “Hurray! Hurray!” 
And he got complete protection that day 
And now he’s happy and he says he’s glad 
He’s a human for humans aren't really so bad! 
1G ae 


‘ 





Service, Savings and Speedy Settlements! 
With 77 fully staffed offices to give you prompt 
personal service and fast, fair settlements of claims... 
plus the opportunity to make big savings through 
dividends, we believe American Mutual offers you the best buy 
in liability insurance today. Write for free copy of “The All-American 
Plan for the Home.” Dept. B-80, American Mutual Liability 


Insurance Co., 142 Berkeley St., Boston 16, Mass. Branch AMERICAN MUNAL 
offices in principal cities. Consult classified telephone directory. 
the first American liability insurance company 


© 1950, AMERICAN MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY 











OACH AND ATKIN 


Dallas businessmen take noise seriously. 
They know it tires workers, hampers 
efficiency, and irritates customers. That’s 
why you'll find so many noise-quieting 
ceilings of Armstrong’s Cushiontone® 
in this modern Southwestern city. 

Cushiontone is stopping noise in The 
International Supply Company, Inc., 
Radio Station KBTV, First Methodist 
Church, American Optical Company, 
and a great many other businesses and 
institutions in Dallas. 

Armstrong’s Cushiontone is both effi- 
cient and practical. It absorbs as much 
as 75% of the noise that strikes its per- 
forated surface. It’s quickly installed, 
washable, repaintable, and surprisingly 
low in cost. Ceilings of Cushiontone 
are a practical investment for any busi- 
ness or institution. 

Write for free booklet, “How to 
Select an Acoustical Material.” It gives 
full details. Armstrong Cork Company, 
5011 Walnut Street, Lancaster, Penna. 


Cushiontone ceilings installed by 
United Tile Company 


ARMSTRONG S CUSHIONTONE 


Made by the Makers of Armstrong's Linoleum and Asphalt Tile 


Highlights 
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Fewer Guns, More Churns 


¢ The military scales down its spending 
plans to leave more room for plant ex- 
pansion. The idea is we will grow 
until we can have guns and butter, 
too. P19 


End of the Fair Deal 

e The new Congress will be overwhelm- 
ingly against Truman’s domestic pro- 
gram and critical of some of his foreign 
measures. P. 25 


Tax Fight Starts 


¢ Business squares off to fight an ex- 
cess-profits levy. But the growth com- 
panics have a compromise plan. P. 30 


It Pays to be Lazy 

¢ Work simplification is a promising 
way of cutting costs. But you have to 
go at it systematically. P52 


Steam-Powered Prosperity 


e The Norfolk & Western depends on 
coal—a declining industry—for its traf- 
fic. And it clings to steam while other 
roads change to diesels. But its profits 
make railroaders’ eyes pop. FP. Giz 


Blueprint for Foreign Policy 


¢ The long-awaited Gray report spells 
out a program for U.S. aid to the rest 
of the world. The problem is to sell it 
to Congress and the country. P. 137 
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Business Abroad 
Business Outlook 
Sommunications 
Construction 
Defense Business 
Finance 
International Outlook 
Labor 
Management 
Marketing 

The Markets 
Medicine 

New Products 


Power 


Production 


Readers Report 
Regulations 

Sinall Business 
Taxes 
Transportation 

The Trend 
Washington Outlook 
Working Conditions 
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“He won't look down 
.-- makes him dizzy!” 


This flap-happy sky scooter has bacrophobia, a malady 
sometimes found in ducks... and businesses where figure 
work is in a topsy turvy condition. 

Nothing we can do for ducks. But for that upside 

down state of figures, we recommend Monroes. 
Sure-fingered, figure-happy Monroes. For, whatever your 
figuring or accounting problem, Monroe makes the 

model to solve it. Fast. Efficiently. Economically. 


Believe us, figures are duck soup for Monroes! 


NEW MODEL CSAI The very latest type 


Monroe ADDING Machine 


RHYTHM-ADD! Operators rave about the 
effortless speed of Rhythm-add, give 
credit to Monroe design, “Velvet Touch"* 
keyboard, and gloreless cushion-top keys. 


Monroe ACCOUNTING Machine 


VERSATILE! A multi-purpose bookkeeper 
thot handles several kinds of jobs. Like 
all Monroes, its “Velvet Touch"* is one 
reason operators who know prefer Monroe. 


*“VELVET TOUCH” originated in 1935 to de- 
scribe Monroe's chiess ease of operati 





Every Monroe is sold only through 
~* Se a 


serv’ 
Monroe's factory-trained organization. 








M O N RO E MACHINES FOR BUSINESS 


Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc., General Offices, Orange, N. J. 





American-Standard 


First in heating... first in plumbing 





Convector Convenience 


OME heating installations may take 
S a convector only 18” high and 4” 
deep .. . or they may take one 3 feet 
high and 10” deep. 

That’s why American-Standard, in 
its complete line of New Multifin Con- 
vectors for hot water and steam heat- 
ing systems, has now developed sixty- 
three different stock-model sizes ( pack- 


aged and ready to install), plus other 
models to meet special building re- 
quirements. 

The right size for every job means 
you get adequate heat without waste 
—whether for a small home or a large 
building. 

Throughout the whole wide line of 
American-Standard Heating Equip- 


ment and Plumbing Fixtures, you'll 
find the same insistence on products 
that fit your particu- 
lar needs . . . that are 
efficient in design, 
economical in opera- 
tion, and provide the 
utmost in comfort and 


LOOK FOR THIS 


convenience. MARK OF MERIT 


American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corp. - General Offices: Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Serving home and industry: AMERICAN-STANDARD © AMERICAN BLOWER + CHURCH SEATS © DETROIT LUBRICATOR + KEWANEE BOILERS + ROSS HEATER + TONAWANDA IRON 
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This week's big worry has been taxes. That was natural with the House 
Ways & Means Committee opening hearings on an excess-profits levy 
(page 24). 

How deep the bite will be—how it will affect funds plowed back for 
expansion, how it will hit profits and dividends—was the top conversation 
piece in business and financial circles everywhere. 

One Wall Streeter—whose bread and butter depends on profits and 
dividends spurring stock-market interest—even wondered if corporate man- 
agements have allowed enough for taxes in paying today’s big dividends. 

s 

New taxes will burden business as long as defense continues our No. | 
problem. But, closer at hand, there are a couple of other worries: 

(1) Retailers have enough goods on hand and on order to make them 
uneasy. Even if they do move the stuff, they wonder how the public will react 
to price tags on replacement goods bought at still higher prices. 

(2) Manufacturers of consumer durable goods see the day right ahead 
when raw-material curbs will pinch their output (page 15). Along with labor, 




















they are pointing to the likelihood of “controls unemployment.” 
e 

Retailers did their Christmas buying early this year—way early. 

Incited by sales volume this summer, all retail establishments added 
heavily to stocks; by the first of last month these additions totaled $1.6-billion. 
That confirms the trend already detected in department stores (BW-Oct.14 
‘50,p10). 

And that, mind you, was nearly three months before Christmas. 

e 

One leading New York merchant told reporters this week (though refus- 
ing to be quoted) that he expects some sharp price drops one of these days. 
He says he doesn’t know where they will hit, but he still looks for them. 

a. 

Unemployment may be created later by controls on civilian output. 
But nothing of the sort has begun to show up yet. 

The last official figure on the jobless was a bit under 2-million. That's 
below what a lot of people figure the ‘‘normal float.”’ 

Insured unemployment is the lowest since the end of the war. 

The number of big employment centers that stil! have excessive unem- 
ployment—that is, major “E’’ areas—has been reduced to two; a year ago 
there were 18. There now are 51 extremely tight areas (centers with less than 
3% unemployment); last year there were only six. 














. 

How soon controls will nip civilian output will vary from company to 
company, of course. But General Electric’s Charles E. Wilson said this week 
that his company’s civilian volume may be cut by 20%. 

. 

Shortages of raw materials are upsetting factory output in spots—even 
though government allocations aren’t generally felt as yet. 

Flat steel is perhaps the most general headache. Lack of it is behind 
the coming shutdown, middle of next week, of Nash-Kelvinator’s electric- 
range and refrigerator plant in Grand Rapids. 

Directly affected will be 4,000 workers. In addition, 1,200 employees in 
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PAGE 10 


Detroit, who have been making assemblies for Grand Rapids, will be idled. 
€ 
Copper not only is in great demand for immediate consumption, but the 
government's strategic stockpiling adds to the pressure. (The same is true 
for a long list of other nonferrous metals.) 
Producers shipped 121,806 tons of copper last month in normal trade 
channels. That’s up from 119,529 in September, and tops a year ago by 10%. 
But that doesn’t measure total demand. The trade believes that nearly 
20,000 additional tons went into the stockpile. If so, consumers and the 
stockpile took 60,000 tons more than was produced from domestic ores. 
e 
Smelter output of zinc is running full clip. Yet use each month exceeds 
output. So stocks continue to dwindle. 
At the end of October, smelter stocks were down to 9,108 tons—less 
than three days’ supply. At the beginning of this year, smelters had on hand 
more than 94,000 tons. 














€ 

Rubber prices had their long-expected turnaround this week. 

Whether the drop came because prices simply had gone too high will 
never really be known. That’s because natural crude fell off its lofty perch 
simultaneously with news of a new synthetic development, 

General Tire & Rubber says it has a process that will up synthetic output 
at least 20% while using no more raw materials (page 26). 

C7 . 

Cotton consumption in October totaled 835,000 bales against 968,000 
the month before. But what looks like a sharp drop really isn’t. 

It's a matter of working days. The Census Bureau gives October 1934 
against 2414 for September; daily use then averages 42,000 in October com- 
pared to a bit under 40,000 for the month before. 

’ For the first three months of the cotton season, use was 2.6-million bales. 
That's up from 2.1-million in the like 1949 period. 
e 

The cotton bloc hasn’t lost its lobbying potency. That’s the story behind 
the latest boost in the export quota for cotton. 

First, 2-million bales were allocated for shipment in the nine months 
ending next Mar. 31. Then the Dept. of Agriculture discovered it had an 
extra 146,000 bales on hand, so Secretary Brannan tossed them in. 

But that didn’t satisfy the cotton boys. They twisted Brannan’s arm unti! 
he added 1,350,000 bales more. 























7 
Sales of machine tools continue to rise even though the rate of gain 
over a year ago has narrowed, the latest reports show. 
September invoices topped August by 2%. But the rate of gain over the 
same month last year sagged to 36% from 45% a month earlier. 
® 
Demand for electric power shows no hint of a slackening in business. 
Power output last week set another new high at 6,574,000,000 kwh. 
Two weeks ago, it was 6,551,000,000 kwh. 
Thus as days get longer, use goes up. But the kilowatts are more than 
keeping pace with the seasonal pattern; they now have pulled o full 21% 


ahead of a year ago. 
Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Nov. 18, 1950, Issve—Basiness Week, 330 W. 42nd St., Now York, N.Y. 














Throwing Light 


With a Lighter Load o 
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Mallory Precision Engineered Capacitor 
helps the news photographer get the 


right picture... 


The development of the repeating flash unit freed 


the photographer from the bulky bother of pockets crammed 
with bulbs. Now, with the help of the Mallory Capacitor, the 
newest flash unit is lighter-than-ever . .. smaller-than-ever 
>..and even more dependable. The news photographer, or 
the amateur, can carry his light wherever he goes. 


Serving as a power reservoir in a specially 
designed circuit, the Mallory Electrolytic 
Capacitor permits a drastic reduction in the 
size and weight of the portable power pack. The 
result is a much more practical unit... with 
a substantially longer and more reliable service 


life. Thus, Mallory’s unique combination of 


research and production facilities records 
another worthwhile contribution to industry. 
Precision quality, backed by creative engineer- 


ing, has earned Mallory an important place in 
the planning of manufacturers of electrical 
equipment ...as it has in many other fields 
where pioneering in electronics, electro-chem- 
istry and metallurgy is vital. Mallory precision 
components have helped many companies 
improve products and reduce costs. If you have 
a design or production problem that falls 
within the scope of Mallory’s activities, it will 
pay you to call on Mallory now! 


P.R. MALLORY & CO., Inc., INDIANAPOLIS 6. INDIANA 














For the Most in Sales 
Appeal. . Begin with Sharon 


Stainless Steel. 


Products Made of Stainless Steel just naturally 
have better acceptance than products made of 
other materials. The clean, sanitary appearance 
—the rust and corrosion resistant qualities — the 

lifetime finish that never loses its brightness — the 
easy-to-care-for characteristics of products Made of 
Stainless Steel makes them better products — better 


selling products. 





Fabricators: Stainless steel is stronger—can be 
used in lighter gauges without sacrificing strength. 
It is easy to work — existing machines are usually 
satisfactory. Plating and other operations elimi- 
nated — Stainless frequently costs less to use. 








For product information and fabrication data check with 
Sharon — Pioneer and prime producers of Stainless 
Steels. Offices listed below 

and in yellow pages of phone 
directories. 





FIGURES OF THE WEEK 








1947 
Average 


Business Week Index (above) . . . . . “219.7 1220.9 223.0 1665 162.2 


PRODUCTION 
Steel ingot operations (% of capacity) 102.7 103.0 102.0 57.4 97,3 
Production of automobiles and trucks 161,113 +177,096 174,234 114,856 98,236 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands) $33,117 $35,108 $39,593 $27,601 $19,433 
Electric power output (million kilowatt-hours) 6,574 6,551 6,509 5,435 3,130 
Crude oil and condensate (daily average, 1,000 bbls.)...........0+eeeeeeeee 5,911 5,896 5,862 5,185 3,842 
Bituminous coal (daily average, 1,000 tons) 1,896  +1,942 1,903 447 1,685 





TRADE 
Miscellaneous and l.c.]. carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 84 85 82 67 86 
60 63 62 29 52 


Money in circulation (millions) $27,388 $27,219 $27,339 $27,528 $9,613 
Department store sales (change from same week of preceding year) +5% +9% —2% ~+17% 
Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number) 181 188 222 228 


PRICES (Average for the week) 

Cost of Living (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1935-1939 = 100), Sept... i Pre oe 173.0 169.6 105.2 
Spot commodities, daily index (Moody’s, Dec. 31, 1931 = 100) 475.9 464.1 344.0 198.1 
Industrial raw materials, daily index (U.S. BLS, Aug., 1939 = 100) ; 329.9 317.0 229.2 138.5 
Domestic farm products, daily index (U.S. BLS, Aug., 1939 = 100) : 352.2 344.8 290.2 146.6 
Ree eee ree ee 3.837¢  3.837¢  3.837¢  3.705¢ 2.396¢ 
Scrap steel composite (Iron Age, ton) $40.75 $41.67 $40.67 $29.58 $19.48 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.).............eseeeeeeeeeeeees 24.500¢ 24.500¢ 24.500¢ 18.500¢ 12.022¢ 
Wheat (No. 2, hard winter, Kansas City, bu.) $2.22 $2.22 $2.17 $2.20 $0.99 
Sugar, daily price (raw, delivered New York, Ib.)..............ecccccceccee 6.20¢ 6.20¢ 6.25¢ 5.90¢ 3.38¢ 
Cotton, daily price (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.)..........2+-+0-05 42.14¢ 40.34¢ 38.72¢ 29.76¢ 13.94¢ 

$3.15 $3.15 $3.10 $1.89 $1.41 


Wool tops (Boston, Ib.).. ...... 
Rubber, daily price (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.).........2+000s00% 83.70¢ 71.50¢ 63.50¢  16.69¢ 22.16¢ 


FINANCE 
90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor's Corp.)............seeeeeeeeeces 158.0 156.1 157.5 126.9 78.0 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody’s) 3.22% 3.23% 3.22% 3.35% 4.33% 
High grade corporate bond yield (Aaa issues, Moody's) 2.66% 2.67% 2.67% 2.60% 2.77% 
Call loans renewal rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average) 14-13% 14-12% 14-19% 14-11% 1.00% 
Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) 14-11% 18-12% 14-13% 13% 4-i% 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 

Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks 16,722 +16,529 16,142 13,783 +46,963 
Securities loans, reporting member banks 2,106 2,083 2,093 2,306 ++1,038 
U. S. gov’t and gov't guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks... . 33,392 +33,535 33,358 = 37,042:-+++15,999 
Other securities held, reporting member banks 6,307 6,315 6,428 4,950 ++4,303 
Excess reserves, all member banks 770 760 980 883 5,290 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding 19,853 19,860 20,044 18,185 2,265 

Date for ‘Latest Week’ om each series om request. 


*Preliminary, week ended Nov. 11, 
*+Estimate (BW —Jul.12'47,p16). tRevised, 


49,230 = +49,471 48,839 46,709 ++27,777 
69,373 +69,237 68,663 66,656 ++32,309 
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Esquire Ed from England said: “I hope it isn’t wrong 

@...my home’s a haunted castle, and the ghost has 
come along. He knew Id stay at Statler so he trailed 
me ‘cross the sea.” “We'll treat you both like guests,” 
we cried. A ghostly voice said “Whee!” 


2 Their Statler room delighted both, and so did Statler’s 

e bed. “Eight hundred thirty seven springs are jolly 
soft,”’ said Ed, “but Statler’s sheets so crisp and white 
make you look rather gray.” “I’m on vacation,” said 
the ghost, “shut up and hit the hay!” 














3 “IT want a bath like this at home,” cried Ed. “It’s 
e siinply ripping! The water's hot so you can soak, and 
when you climb out dripping, there’re loads of snowy 
towels to dry —of soap there is no lack.” “You talk too 
much,” remarked the ghost. “Get busy, serub my back!” 


“T say,” said Ed, “at cooking food these Statler chefs 
4, are topping. Each tasty dish was so dashed good I fear 
my waistline’s popping. I’ve never eaten better food.” 
The smiling ghost said: “Yup . . . and spirits know 
that Statler meals will keep your spirits up!” 





5. ““No wonder Statler is,” said Ed, “the travelers’ favor- 

e@ ite haunt; to business districts, shows or shops it’s just 
a moment's jaunt. The station, too, is close at hand. 
In fact it’s such a joy, that I am coming back quite 
soon.”” The ghost just said: “OH BOY!” 





| STATLER 
HOTELS 


se a) | 


STATIER HOTELS: NEW YORK (FORMERLY HOTEL PENNSYLVANIA) 
BOSTON + BUFFALO + CLEVELAND 
DETROIT + ST.LOUIS + WASHINGTON 
STATLER OPERATED: HOTEL WILLIAM PENN + PITTSBURGH 


























WASHINGTON OUTLOOK 





WASHINGTON 
BUREAU 
NOV. 18, 1950 


Cutbacks in materials for civilian production are on the way. To date, 
scarcities have been caused more by the super boom in consumer and busi- 
ness demand than by military requirements. Now defense is about 
to take its bite. 

The dislocations will come in metal-using industries—autos, refriger- 
ators, household appliances. And the materials cuts will be deep enough 
to force the layoff of some workers and the closing of some businesses 
(unless they switch to other lines). 


Things made of aluminum will be hit first—and hard (page 34). 

Things made of other metals will be affected later. So note carefully 
the NPA order limiting aluminum use and the considerations behind it. 
The order is precedent-making—an omen of what to expect as defense 
shifts from the planning to the production stage. 


The aluminum cut is deep. It limits civilian use of the light metal to 
65% of this year’s first-half average. That works out to a cut of more 
than 35% from recent levels, which have been above the first half. 

The effective date is Jan. 1, which is less than six weeks away. That 
isn’t much time for users to adjust output and hunt for substitutes. (The 
cut notice was held back until the elections’ were out of the way.) 


There will be hardships. For some fabricators, the boom will be over. 
They will have to lay off men and hope for defense business later on. 
Small companies dependent on aluminum will find it difficult to keep going. 
even with higher prices, once they are forced to cut down to a 65°? 


operation. 
Another cut is in prospect. NPA may ban aluminum for nonessential 
uses. 


The cut isn’t geared to plane production. The reason for it now is 
that the government’s stockpile wasn’t built up when aluminum was 
plentiful. Most of the savings in the first half of 1951 will go into the 
stockpile. Then, by midyear, they will go into planes. 


The next cutback will hit copper. It will be less than in aluminum. 
But it will do more to drive the defense impact home to consumers. For 
copper is important in the big standard-of-living items. 

Auto production will be cut, once NPA limits the red metal’s use. 
There’s no substitute for copper in certain auto components. 

Appliances will be crippled, too. Refrigerator and washing machine 
motors need copper. And there will be fewer motors. 


Steel will be controlled eventually. Current NPA thinking is this: 
The cutbacks that are coming in such metals as copper, nickel, zinc, lead, 
and tin will curb civilian production—especially the kind that also: uses 
steel. This will automatically free steel and keep the supply adequate to 
take care of defense needs, plus essential civilian requirements until spring 
or summer. 

Then NPA will police use of most metals. Not only will it determine 
how much metal the civilian economy can have, but also what it goes into. 
NPA is going to switch to a sort of “controlled materials plan” that will 
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WASHINGTON OUTLOOK Cconinued 


WASHINGTON be patterned after the CMP of World War II. NPA is working on it now. 
BUREAU & 
NOV. 18, 1950 





Price-wage ceilings: The first freezes are expected “within weeks.” 
These will be selective, firm on prices, but soft enough on wages to allow 
fifth-round boosts and living-cost raises. 

A steel wage settlement with no strike is considered an odds-on bet. 
Murray of the CIO wants 15¢ as a minimum, may get more. 

A steel price rise will come along with the wage boost. It’s unwanted 
by Washington, and an effort is being made to talk the steel industry into 
absorbing higher wages out of profits. But hope for this is slim. 


There’s politics in the excess-profits tax scheme. Before the elections, 
Administration talk was about a mild EPT to skim off extra defense profits. 
Now Secretary Snyder, who did most of the talking, comes up with a 
proposal that would make many companies pay an EPT even though profits 
haven’t gone up since defense started (page 24). 

The tactic is to throw Congress a plan that it’s certain to turn 
down, then accuse the Republicans and conservative Democrats of favoring 
excess profits. You can expect more of this on the home front in the next 


two years. 
e 


On the foreign front, gloom is deep. Odds still are against a big war— 
at least that’s how Truman’s advisers read the signs. But there’s no letting 
up anywhere in the pressure of the Communists, now relying heavily on 


arms. The East-West struggle looks more and more like a long affair. 


Russia shows no sign of softening in the face of western rearmament. 
True, she hasn’t joined the fighting. But she is calling plays from the 
bench, running the Red uprisings in Indo-China and Malaya, the invasion 
of Tibet, and Communist China’s threat against U.N. forces in defeated 
North Korea. 

Russia’s aims aren’t known. But her Eastern strategy is threatening. 
It ties down Allied fighting men, while leaving the Kremlin’s own armies 
free—free to move on Europe when and if the showdown comes. 





Red China may give the tipoff on whether a big war is close at hand. 
If she tries to drive U. N. troops from Korea, the West will be on the spot. 
We and our allies then would have to decide whether to take Russia on or 
accept a Korean setback at the hands of a Russian satellite. 

China is hesitating. Her troops haven’t taken the offensive in Korea. 
That’s considered encouraging—an indication China may want to bargain 
for concessions, rather than make an all-out fight. 


The whole defense program is up for review, and the prospect is that 
earlier programs will be trimmed, unless the war danger rises (page 19). 
The plan involves a lower rate of spending, with a shift in emphasis: less 
effort to stock weapons, which might be obsolete when needed anyhow; 
more effort to get industrial preparedness—greater capacity to produce. 


The decision won’t change the prospect for controls, regardless of which 
way it goes. A trimming down might mean more civilian production. But 
there still will be a scramble for manpower and materials. So the govern- 
ment will be riding with a tight rein. 
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Captain Mike Cuscite of the M.V. SEAFARER 


cInY 


CLEVELAND * NEW ORLEANS © LOS ANGELES « SAN FRANCISCO + SEATTLE * NEW YORK © IN CANADA: THE ONTARIO HUGHES OWENS COMPANY, LIMITED * OTTAWA 


Captain Sal Alioto of the tuna clipper 
COMMANDER says he gets “perfect per- 
formance” from the Sperry Magnetic Compass 
Pilot. And...using the instrument on two 120- 
day voyages—Captain Mike Cuscito of the 
M.V. SEAFARER reports . .. 


# “I can recommend this Magnetic Compass 


Pilot without reservation. I would also like to 
add that on a previous voyage we rode out a 


Captain Sal Aliote of the M.V. COMMANDER 


storm in the Gulf of Lower California, and used 
the Magnetic Compass Pilot at all times and it 
functioned perfectly with a following sea.” 

®& AUTOMATIC STEERING gets a rigorous “work- 
out” on these ships, owned and operated by 
Al Davis, since their fishing operations range 
as far south as Peru. They stay out a minimum 
of 60 days for the bigger haul. And they en- 
counter weather and seas that tax the resource- 
fulness of the skilled navigator. 


® But regardless of conditions ...the Mag- 
netic Compass Pilot follows the set course 
automatically ...saves time to, from and on 
the fishing grounds. It frees more men for 
fishing. And with the remote controller—per- 
mitting steering from any part of the boat— 
the Captain can supervise the fishing operation. 
® Every Pilot is backed by Sperry’s dependable 
service. Our nearest district office will be glad 
to give you additional information. 


GYROSCOPE COMPANY 


DIVISION OF THE SPERRY CORPORATION, GREAT NECK, NEW YORK 





Greist Mfg. Co. improves lighting, speeds 


production...with G-E slimline lamps 














6 reasons for choosing the 
world’s most modern light source, 
General Electric slimline fivorescent 


SINGLE PIN BASE... EASY TO REPLACE 


LOWER UPKEEP... FEWER 
REPLACEMENTS 


INSTANT START...NO 
STARTERS 


HIGH EFFICIENCY 


LONG, DEPENDABLE 
LIFE 


NEW, STREAMLINED 
APPEARANCE 








N the new addition to the Greist Manufacturing Company of 

New Haven, General Electric slimline fluorescent lamps are 
used throughout. More than 80 footcandles of light, plus light- 
colored surroundings, make seeing easier—boost worker accuracy 
and production. 

The continuous rows of G-E slimline lamps in 4-lamp fixtures 
are easy to maintain; rugged push-pull sockets permit one man to 
quickly replace a 16-foot row of lamps without moving his ladder. 


All the advantages listed at left are yours when you use General 
Electric slimline fluorescent. Ask your G-E Lamp supplier —he will 
be glad to advise you what type 
of slimline best meets your needs. 


FREE BOOKLET. For information on what 
slimlines can do for vour factory 
and offices, write for a copy of “Mod- 
ernize with G-E Slimline’’. General 
Electric, Dept. 166-BWI11, 
Nela Park, Cleveland 12, Ohio. 


You can put your confidence in— 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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Defense Spending: Slow and Steady 


New idea is to gear for long haul, not immediate war. So 
stress shifts from munitions to industrial expansion. 


Administration leaders have done 
some second thinking on the long-term 
problems of a garrison state. 

Washington is still betting against 
war with Red China—betting that 
Mao’s armies are in Korea only to pro- 
tect the vital powerplants on the Yalu 
River, without which Manchurian _in- 
dustry couldn’t produce. When the 
talk is about big war, defense planners 
still figure that it will break out in 
Europe first. 
¢ Second Look—Major decisions have 
to be made before fiscal 1952 and 
second 1951 supplemental appropriation 
estimates can be settled. And in that 
process, first-guess ideas over the way 
to build up the West’s armed might 
and the speed at which it should be 
done are being toned down. 

Here are the main changes in Ad- 
ministration thinking: 

¢ Short of total war, expansion of 


basic industrial capacity—the ability 
to produce munitions—now looks more 
important than extra-heavy weapons 
production at this time. ‘This conclu- 
sion leads to two more: 

¢ Defense spending, once due to 
hit $5-billion a month by mid 1952, 
now probably won’t even go much over 
$3.5-billion a month. Any idea of a 
$50-billion-to-$85-billion-a-year military 
budget for the next three years is being 
discarded. 

eA fighting force of 2.8-million 
men—not the 3.5-million-plus you've 
heard about—is the most we can hope 
to maintain over any long period. 
¢ No Letdown—No one is forecasting 
any letdown in business activity as a 
result of this new philosophy in mobili- 
zation planning. 

The government will be breathing 

down your neck for expanding capacity 
even harder than it is now. The object 


is to build the economy ps enough to 
make a military budget close to $40- 
billion as painless as the pre-Korea $14- 
billion. 
¢ Big If—If the U.S. is drawn into a 
war with China, these plans are out the 
window, of course. 

So is the whole U.S. strategic war 
plan, for that matter. 

But Washington is still banking on 
a diplomatic solution in Korea. Such 
a sehen might tie down more U.S. 
power than we can comfortably afford, 
but it would avoid World War III 
now. Officials just do not believe that 
the Red Chinese leaders, despite Rus- 
sian pressure, will gamble their newly 
won power in a major war now. 
¢ Not Ready—The North Korean in- 
vasion could have been the first shot of 
World War III. Or, it could have been 
~and this is more likely—the first of a 
series of such tests designed to weaken 
the West. 

One thing is certain: Whichever it 
was, we weren't ready for it. There was 
some doubt even whether we had the 








men and materials to prevent the cap- 
ture of all Korea. 


‘I. Change of Signals 


As soon as Korea was invaded, im- 
incdiate rearming became an_ over- 
riding consideration, Long-term plan- 
ning could wait. 

By August, $2.7-billion worth of 
orders for munitions were going out to 
industry each month. They are still 
keeping up that pace. 

By fall, Congress had more than 
doubled fiscal 1951 U.S. military and 
foreign arms-aid appropriations; the 
Pentagon had sent word that another 
$10-billion-$1 5-billion would be needed 
by January. 

It was a military buying rate everyone 
expected to keep up, more or less, for 
at least three years. It was buying partly 
to equip a 3.5-million-man combat 
force and replace losses in Korea; it was 
also buying for storage. 
¢ Stockpiling—The idea was to stock- 
pile enough fighting hardware to carry 
us through six months of a major war, 
unaided by industry. It was to have 
been insurance against a sneak atomic 
attack that could throttle our produc- 
tive capacity. 

One of Louis Johnson’s last acts as 
Secretary of Defense was to submit to 
the National Security Council a long- 
range plan for just such insurance. it 
called for munitions deliveries by indus- 
try on a scale and at a speed that would 
raise the rate of defense spending to 
$36-billion a year by next June, to $60- 
billion a year by June, 1952. 

e About-Face—I’our weeks ago, NSC 
turned that program down as both im- 
possible and dangerous. 

e Military brass was coming to the 
conclusion that ‘with this kind of 
planning, unless we go to war before 
1955, our whole fighting machine will 
be obsolete by the time we need it.” 

e Kconomists were afraid of the 
letdown bound to follow anything like 
$60-billion-a-year defense — spending. 
Chey were worried about industrial dis- 
locations now, relocations later. 

¢ Political experts were already 
worried: How could they talk the voters 
into supporting such a high level of 
mobilization over any- long period of 
no shooting? Would Congress in 1953 
Iet the Air Force buy 5,000 planes to 
replace another 5,000 that had hardly 
been used? 

The result is a decision for a slower, 
but steadier, buildup—to a level we're 
sure we can maintain for 10 or 15 
years, or longer, if necessary. It’s plan 
ning for defense rather than for war. 


ll. Military Procurement 


The budgeters say: “No matter what 
happens, actual military expenditures 


20 


this year, fiscal 1951, won’t go higher 
than $18-billion.” 

This will be true whether the up- 
coming supplemental defense appropri- 
ation is for $5-billion or $15-billion. 
Current figuring runs like this: a $2- 
billion-a-month rate of expenditures by 
next June, rather than the $3-billion 
figure talked earlier. The monthly rate 
in October just barely topped $1.4- 
billion. 
¢ Slow but Steady—This won’t reduce 
the volume of contracts already let to 
industry. It does mean, however, that 
industry won’t be prodded to deliver 
the goods quite as rapidly as defense 
officials at first insisted. 

In fact, some contracts may be re- 
written to slow down delivery schedules. 
And if the China Reds are placated, 
future orders will be spaced out. Even- 
tually, they'll probably level off at a rate 
not much above $1.5-billion a month. 


This means. buying only enough to, 


keep military forces constantly equipped 
with the latest matericl, plus a normal 
reserve. Heavy stockpile purchases are 
out. For example, the Air Force, which 
planned to build up a much larger than 
normal reserve, would concentrate on 
keeping a smaller complement of planes 
up to date. It means less buying now, 
but probably more buying in the long 
run, 

¢ Advantages—The Administration con- 
siders a steady and guaranteed market 
for military production better than a 
heavy rush to stockpiling. Besides sav- 
ing us from an pti army, it would 
eliminate a severe industrial and eco- 
nomic jolt when the rush was over. 
It would give industry a sound cco- 
nomic base on which to expand. 

Ideally, economists would _ like 
monthly defense spending never to top 
the $3.2-billion mark, never to fall be- 
low $2.8-billion. It would mean a 
level-off military budget of $33-billion 
a year for the military, starting in fiscal 
1952. 

Many of the admirals and generals 
even are coming around to the idea 
that it’s better now for such basic indus- 
trics as electric power, steel, nonferrous 
metals, fabricators, etc., to expand than 
it is for them to go on an all-out muni- 
tions-buying spree. 
¢ Who'll Save?—Actually, agreement 
on the basic principle is already pretty 
widespread throughout the Pentagon. 
The rub comes when each of the three 
services is told to cut back its program. 
Each service is anxious to see the other 
two save money 

This is tinder for some fireworks on 
Capitol Hill this winter. That's why 
this week no one had been able to de- 
cide just how much money Congress 
should be asked to appropriate when it 
returns next weck. Chances are the 
military’s share of the next supple- 
mental request won't go over $10-bil- 


lion. Anything around $15-billion or 
over would tend to shove us too far 
too fast. 


lll. Military Manpower 


Three important conclusions have 
been reached on military manpower—on , 
the assumption that a major war is still 
a long way off. 

First is that, in the long run, 2.8-mil- 
lion men is the most you can hope to 
keep constantly under arms. The final 
figure may be even less. There won't 
be enough young men coming of age 
in the next several years to toes up 
even a 3-million man force, unless you 
go to politically unpalatable rules. 

Next, the Pentagon—and the Presi- 
dent—have decided that universal mili- 
tary service is the best answer, instead 
of the draft plus universal military 
training. The difference between UMT 
and UMS is this: UMS not only trains 
the 19-year-olds, it puts them in the 
Army for a period of actual service. 
It would take the place of the draft. 

Third, the rules of service and the 
handling of a big ready-reserve corps 
will have to be quite different than 
they have been since World War II. 

Actually, basic decisions on military 
manpower have already been made—no 
matter what Congress finally decides 
about UMT, UMS, or the draft. 

e Specialists—Special emphasis will be 
aig on training specialists: automo- 
ile mechanics, radar specialists, com- 
municators, construction engineers, and 
the like. The military figures this will 
help industry’s manpower problem and 
create a skilled a reserve. 
¢ Forewamed—Reservists and inductces 
will be told right along where they 
stand. Already the Army has a “point” 
system for calling and releasing reserv- 
ists from active duty. 

Physical deferments will be harder 
to get than in the past. There’s no 
reason why a teletype operator shouldn’t 
have flat feet, or why a clerk should 
have to be able to fight. Greater cffort 
will be made to assign people to duties 
for which they are best suited. 

The reserve program will be expanded 
and streamlined. Deadwood will be 
culled out; those that are left will get 
more intensive training. Records will 
be brought up to date and kept there, 
though this may run into trouble when 
it comes to moncy. 
eChoice of Service—Inductees will 
have a choice of either, say, three years 
on active duty with no reserve responsi- 
bilities, or two years on active duty and 
two years in the reserve. , 

The Pentagon is counting on at least 
six months’ overseas duty to prevent 
vegetating of garrison troops. This 
would take care of the divisions we've 
promised to send to Europe for bolster- 
ing the West’s defenses. 
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Credit Crisis 


FRB’s tougher credit terms 
make used-car dealers tell a tale 
of woe: Prices and sales tumble, 
dealer mortality jumps. 


Everything in the used car business 
is down—prices, inventories, and sales. 
Dealers from all over the U.S. gathered 
in Dallas, Texas, last week to lament 
at the annual meeting of the National 
Used Car Dealers Assn. 
¢ Credit to Blame—Unanimously, they 
placed the blame for their troubles on 
new rigid credit regulations that re- 
quire one-third down and allow only 
15 months to pay the balance. 

The new Regulation W has hit used- 
car dealers even harder than new-car 
outlets. Customers with the money are 
still going to new-car show rooms where 
they now can be sure of getting the car 
of their choice. But for the most part, 
only those with slimmer pocketbooks 
have been going to the secondhand 
lots. And tighter credit restrictions 
weaken demand from these buyers. 

Delegates to the Dallas convention 
report that the number of used-car 
sales is already off from 40% to 75%. 
Dollar sales have dropped even more— 


50% to 90% in some areas—as dealers 
cut prices to stimulate demand. 

° ion—There is one exception, 
though. Prices of prewar cars are 
heading up. Because the price range 
is far lower for these jalopies than for 
late models, buyers can meet payments 
for them even under tougher instalment 
tules. They are running for them, but 
few are being offered to the lots to 
replenish stocks. 

e Going Under—Delegates also report 
more than seasonal mortalities in the 
ranks of used-car dealers. Finance com- 
panies, which provide the money to 
carry the dealers’ inventory, have tight- 
ened up as the value of dealers’ stocks 
declined. And that has been more than 
some dealers could stand. 

¢ Hope—A few dealers from Detroit 
injected the only ray of hope in the 
four-day discussion. Lag pointed out 
that used-car dealers are depleting their 
inventories and keeping them purposely 
low. A sudden reduction in new car 
production might cause a shortage of 
used cars, a rise in prices, and a rush of 
buyers who could afford to meet the 
tougher terms of sale. 

At the end of the conference, dele- 
gates sent off a surprisingly mild resolu- 
tion to the Federal Reserve Board, ask- 
ing for a return of the 21-month limit 
on instalments that FRB allowed be- 
fore October. 


New Master Stockpiler for U. S. 


Academy graduate, was chairman of the 
Civilian Production Administration, suc- 


President Truman solved one of his person- 
nel problems this week when John D. Small 
took over chairmanship of the Munitions 
Board, top policy agency on military pro- 
curement and stockpiling. Small, a Naval 
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cessor to the War Production Board. He’s 
been president of Maxson Food Systems, 
Inc., New York, since 1947. 


Jewelry Sparkles 


Industry completing record 
season. But Providence fears lag 
between Christmas rush and 
arrival of war orders. 


Retail orders for Christmas jewelry 
began to slow up this week. The indus- 
try’s biggest season was ending. 

Orders began trickling in last June, 

principally because the distributors had 
underbought during the spring and 
Easter period. Retail stocks were light 
and ordering was earlier than usual. 
The trickle grew to a steady flow by 
July, really gushed up in August. 
e Overboard—Now the industry won- 
ders whether retailers, fearing that a 
new war may divert loose money from 
hard goods to baubles, may have gone 
overboard on stocking the stuff. Christ- 
mas store trade will tell the story. 

As things stand, backlogs will keep 
manufacturers running full blast almost 
up to Christmas. That’s how tight the 
situation has been. It has taken an all- 
time record number of workers to 
turn out jewelry in the big manufac- 
turing area around Providence this year. 

Whether the dollar volume of sales 
will exceed the World War II peak is 
an open — Manufacturers have 
been too busy ringing up sales to look 
at the register. 

e Plenty of Goods—Consumers will find 
Christmas counters jam-packed with 
baubles this year—good solid ones made 
of traditional gold fill on a brass base. 
It may be the last year for that for 
quite a while. Unless the strategic de- 
mand for brass, copper, tin, and lead 
is eased, next year’s jewelry will be 
mostly silver—as it was during World 
War II. In low-priced grades, lead al- 
loys and other “white metal’ concoc- 
tions will be developed. 

¢ Letdown—There ought to be a let- 
down in jewelry plant activity next 
month. That’s the seasonal pattern. 
But there may not be. There are two 
reasons: 

(1) The industry is hoping to do bits 
and piecework for war. In the last war, 
it produced everything from cartridge 
cases to insignia and small parts for 
guns, gunsights, and instruments. 

(2) Manufacturers are reluctant to 
let workers go. Manpower is tight in 
Rhode Island. 

The trouble is, though, that war work 
is coming in slowly. And Christmas 
jewelry business is running out. There 
may be an embarrassing gap. 

The one-two punch that’s really 
feared by manufacturers is that, on to 
of such a lag, the jewelry business, itself, 
could fall flat because of retailer over- 
buving. 
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ARMORED CAR. This lightly armored Russian vehicle has a drive, with three forward speeds. Nearest U.S. equivalent is con- 
8.62-mm. machine gun for its heaviest weapon. 


Korea Yields a Sample of Russian Arms 


Ordnance says we have underestimated Soviet potential by, U.S. Army experts at the Aberdeen 
: (Md.) ordnance center are taking a long 
as muchas 50 %. But weapon for weapon, we are better equipped. look at Russian-made weapons captured 
from the North Koreans. Here are some 
preliminary results of their studies: 

e The U.S. has been underesti- 
mating Russian military potential by as 
much as 50%. Military thinking about 
the Soviets is being revised upwards, 
and fast. 

¢ Russian military help to the 
North Koreans up to Oct. 1 is believed 
to total $2-billion. ‘That’s more than 
the total of all American deliveries to 
North Atlantic Pact countries in Europe 
—if you exclude ships and plancs. 

At the same time, the U.S. weapons 
experts have worked up a comparison 
of captured Russian arms with roughly 
similar U.S. equipment. The pictures 
on these pages show some of the cap- 
tured weapons being examined by sol- 
diers on the Korean battlefields. The 
examples shown are by no means all the 
latest and best models. 

The BA-6+4 light-armored car shown 
is considered distinctiy inferior to the 

Amcrican M-8 in maneuverability, fire- 


SELF-PROPELLED GUN. North Koreans used this 76-mm. SU-76 gun, mounted on the — power and defense against small arms. 
chassis of a T-34 tank. U.S. experts believe Russians have dropped it as inadequate. There is no U.S. equivalent of the 


It has four-wheel sidered superior in practically all respects. 
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DUAL PURPOSE. This 7.62-mm. Goryunov machine gun can also 


ine gan locks somewhat like 30-cal. 
be used against aircraft by reversing guns, elevating trail. 


weapon used by the U.S. during World War II. 


HIGHLY EFFECTIVE is this 120-mm. mortar, which fires a 35-Ib. 


ANTITANK GUN, of pre-1940 design, fires 45-mm. shell, can 
shell, has range of 6,000 yd. It’s a 1943 model, trailer-borne. 


pierce armor up to 2 in. It has less power than old U.S. bazooka. 


Russian SU-76_ self-propelled gun, 
mounted on a ‘T-34 tank chassis. The 
Russians themselves are thought to have 
given up this weapon because of its 
weak armor, slow speed, and small 
(76 mm.) gun. The SU-76 is outgunned 
by 90-mm. pieces on U.S. Pershing 
and Patton tanks. 

The two Russian machine guns shown 
are roughly comparable to 30-cal. U.S. 
weapons. The one at the right above, 
a 7.62-mm. job, 26 pounds, is believed 
to be obsolescent in the Russian Army. 
It has an effective range of 900 yards, 
but is unreliable, hard to carry and load. 

The 45-mm. antitank gun is effective 
against light armor (up to 2 in.). It 
weighs more than a ton, has less striking 
power than the 2.36-in. bazooka. The 
nearest American gun, the 57 mm., has 
become obsolete since World War II. 

But the Russian 120-mm. trench 
mortar is one of the most effective 
weapons captured in Korea. It’s heavier 
than the comparable 4.2-in. U.S. mor- 
tar, but has a 1,600-yd. longer range. 

The Russian jeep, shown swarming 
with U.S. Marines, was highly popular 
with the North Koreans, but contains 
many design features long since aban- 
doned by U.S. engineers. 

Many other items of Russian equip- 
ment have been captured and subjected 
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to searching tests. Most captured rifles 
were an 1891-1930 bolt-action model 
in the class of the U.S. Springfield 1903. 
The Russian rifle weighs 10 Ib., uses a 
five-round clip. Its rate of fire is much 
slower than the rate of fire of modern 


’ 


U.S. weapons—the Garand, for example. 

Comparisons of U.S. and Russian 
tanks are harder to arrive at. In general, 
the Russian models are considered for- 
midable, and there are no U.S. cequiv- 
alents of the heaviest types. 


JEEP’S COUSIN. North Koreans doted on this Russian-type jeep, with four-wheel drive, 
and four forward speeds. Its engine looks like a 1930 model A Ford. 
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Snyder's EPT Has a Bite 


Administration is pressing O’Mahoney’s version of excess- 
profits tax—the toughest one yet. Treasury says it will bring an extra 
$4-billion in 1951. But few think the bill has a chance. 


The Administration wants Congress 
to enact a tough excess-profits tax this 
year, 

A Treasury proposal, submitted at 
hearings before the Ways & Means 
Committee this week, would add an- 
other $4-billion to corporate taxes in 
1951. More than that, Truman wants 
it retroactive to July 1; corporations 
would have to shell out still another 
$2-billion on 1950 income. 

A lot of congressmen are going to 
think twice before they buy the Treas- 
ury plan. 
¢ Politics—They have a growing suspi- 
cion that politics played a large part in 
deciding on details of the ‘Treasury's 
tax. 

You can see the politics clearly in the 
fact that Snyder oftered, virtually intact, 
the toughest version of the EPT that’s 
been proposed this year—Sen. O’Ma- 
honey’s. Even the Administration 
doesn’t expect it to be adopted. But 
any compromise that removes its teeth 
will furnish Truman with the first of 
the election issues he wants to lay up 
for 1952. 
¢ Pro EPT—Snyder, of course, did lay 
out some cogent reasons for choosing 
an E-PT over a uniform precentage in- 
crease in the regular rate: 

e An EPT, he said, would hit se- 
lectively at the unusual profits that may 
develop under the defense program 
besides knocking down the higi profit 
levels prevailing in recent years. A flat 
increase would hit all corporations, re- 
gardless of their share m= present pros 
perity. 

e At present, every percentage- 
point increase in’ the corporation rate 
produces about $340-million; to raise 
$4-billion would take a hike of 12 per- 
centage points. That would make the 
total rate a whopping 57%. 

Snyder conceded that an EPT has 
certain disadvantages and that it is hard 
to administer. But the ‘Treasury holds 
that its current version is better drawn 
than last war's EPT and may actually 
give a better break than that did to 
companies using the mvested capital 
base. 

e Snyder's Plan—Ilere are the 
of the Treasury's proposal 

Base: Corporations could treat as 
“normal” camings (exempt from EPT) 
the average of the best three years 
out of the four-year period, 1946-1949 

reduced by 25° 

Or they could use an invested capi- 
tal base similar to that permitted in 


details 
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the last war's law. The old law allowed 
corporations to consider as normal 
carnings 8% of the first $5-million of 
invested capital, 6% of the next $5-mil- 
lion, and 5% of capital above $10-mil- 
lion. Snyder na keep a_ similar 
bracket setup but.would raise the rate 
allowed as normal by a quarter to a 
third. 

Borrowed capital would get kinder 
treatment than it did during the last 
war. A corporation could include in its 
exemption the amount of interest paid 
on the berrowed capital, plus 25% to 
35% extra. The World War II law 
allowed half of borrowed funds to be 
included in the invested capital base, 
and disallowed half the credit claimed 
for interest paid. 

This will mainly benefit companies 
that have to pay high rates for loan 
money. 

Exemption: None—except that all 
corporations would get a minimum av- 
erage base-year-earmings credit of $25,- 
000. 

Rate: 75% 
come, 

Special provisions: Snyder suggested 
there should be a formula to give spe- 
cial treatment to companies that were 
just getting started during the base 
period; he offered no details. Last week 
a group of growth companies suggested 


of excess-profits net in- 


several such formulas (page 30). 
In addition, he recommended re- 
adoption of the “abnormal conditions” 
relief provision (Section 722) and more 
liberal treatment for undistributed 
rofits included in the invested-capital 
ase. 
°P There’s a good chance 
that the bill, if enacted, would bring in 
considerably more than Snyder's esti- 
mate of $4-billion a year. The Treasury 
used the current level of corporate 
profits—around $40-billion—to deter- 
mine the yield next year. However, 
$45-billion would seem to be a better 
guess. On that assumption, the take 
could readily top $5-billion. 

But any EPT that does become law 
won’t come nearly that high. The elec- 
tion results mean that any bill that gets 
through will be severely pruned—pos- 
sibly to yield only $2-billion or less. 
The anti-EPT’s will fight for flat per- 
centage increases in corporate rates, as 
well as for higher individual income 
and excise taxes. 


RFC Jumps Interest Rates 


It’s going to cost more to borrow 
from the Reconstruction Finance Corp. 
Last week, the agency put into effect 
this new schedule of charges: 

e An interest rate of 5%. RFC 
has charged 4% on its loans for years. 

¢ Increased participation —_ fees. 
Right now, when RFC makes a loan 
jointly with a bank, it gets only 1% 
to 14% interest on its portion of the 
loan; hereafter, it will take a bigger cut. 

e Application fees. The minimum 
charge will be $10 on applications for 
up to $10,000. 


Lady Docker and Her Daimler 


This is the new Daimler convertible and its 
owner, Lady Norah Docker, wife of the 
board chairman of Britain's Daimler Co., 


Ltd. Lady Docker’s Daimler is 20 ft. long 
and packs 165 hp. Fergus Motors of New 
York distributes these Daimlers. 
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It's No Deal on Fair Deal 


Election killed all chances for Truman’s welfare program in 
82nd Congress. Dixie-GOP coalition will cut policy to fit the purse. 
Only national defense measures are sure to get by. 


The election has retired Dr. Fair Deal 
for the duration. 

Truman next year will have to be 
content with a legislative program 
limited to rearmament and the financ- 
ing of it. It’s like 1943, when President 
Roosevelt officially bowed to the polit- 
ical facts of life and let the New Decal 
go in favor of the war. 

Some of this was inevitable. Fven 
before the voters cast their ballots— 
iving Republicans 28 new seats in the 
ed of Representatives and five ad- 
ditional Senators—the Korean fighting 
had pretty well set the pattern for 
months and years to come. 

The election did the rest. Admin- 
istration Democrats now just don’t have 
the votes to put over a single major 
plank in Truman’s welfare platform— 
national medicine, the Brannan farm 
plan, fair employment, or other civil- 
rights measures. 

In fact, congressional Republicans 
and conservative southern Democrats 
can call the plays even on national de- 
fense, economic and military aid to 
foreign countries. And they can levy 
the taxes to pay the bills. : 
e Purse Policy—The 82nd Congress will 
be a purse-strings Congress. ‘The Dixie- 
GOP coalition can be expected to trim 
and pare. Policy on the Point 4 pro- 
gram, for example, will depend on the 
amount of money the appropriating 
committees let Truman have. ‘The same 
goes for Atlantic Pact nation rearma- 
ment. 

Only U.S. national defense will get 

clear sailing. You can see already in 
the post-election comments of such 
men as Sen. Taft that defense of the 
Americas will be favored at the expense 
of arming our allies. He wants a full- 
scale review of the aid programs, and 
when Taft talks review, he means cut- 
backs. 
e How Strong?—The figures show the 
potential strength of the Dixie-GOP 
coalition. Exclude the 10 most solid 
southern states, the Dixiecrat bloc, and 
you get this makeup of the 82nd Con- 
gress: In the House, Republicans, 199; 
Democrats, 140; Independent, 1. In 
the Senate, 47 Republicans, 29 Demo- 
crats. So only a moderate defection 
among the 95 southern House members 
and 20 southern Senators would tip 
the balance of power away from the 
Administration. 

Use the same formula on figuring 
the popular will expressed at the polls: 
Exclude the 3-million Democratic votes 
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in the South, and the Republicans can 
show 20,720,000, as against 17,260,000 
for the Democrats. 

This shows as a Republican victory, 

if not a clear-cut swing to the right. 
Perhaps the stronger _personalities— 
Dewey in New York, Taft in Ohio— 
did it. But even Democrats admit that 
their Fair Deal stalwarts jettisoned the 
President’s welfare ideas in their des- 
perate efforts to get clected. 
e Labor Defeat—Certainly, organized 
labor took a beating. It put its bets on 
these losers: Ferguson in Ohio, Camp- 
bell in Indiana, Myers in Pennsylvania, 
Carroll in Colorado, Thomas in Utah, 
Douglas in California, and Lucas in 
I}linois. 

Against these, labor can claim victory 
with McMahon and Benton in Con- 
necticut, Lehman in New York, Hen- 
nings in Missouri, Magnuson in Wash- 
ington. 

But those victories weren’t enough. 
Chances of repealing the Taft-Hartley 
law were already remote. Now they 
have completely faded out. If there’s 
any change in the law, it will be on 
Taft’s terms. 
¢ What’s Coming—Here are the pros- 
pects—in the short session starting Nor 
27, and in the 82nd Congress: 

Lame-duck—Truman_ will ask for 
taxes, for more defense money, for rent 
control. A tax bill of any proportions 
stands small chance of being written 
by Christmas adjournment. Rent con- 
tro] will be handled only on a stopgap 
basis. A supplemental military appro- 
priation will be about the only work 
accomplished. 

82nd Congress—A closer margin be- 
tween Democrats and Republicans on 
the important committees will make 
legislating a tooth-pulling job. 

The work will be interrupted by in- 
vestigations and committee inquiries. 
It will be almost the 80th Congress 
again, when the Republicans boasted 
that they would “open every session 
with a prayer and close with a probe.” 

° Fim Rates will be higher on 
individuals and corporations; there will 
be an excess-profits levy, and maybe 
some additional excises. 

¢ National defense. Upwards of 
$35-billion will be appropriated; actual 
military expenditures will be much less 
(page 19). 

¢ Foreign aid. The Administration 
will win out, but only with a trimmed- 
down version. 

¢ Public works. The new Repub- 


lican strength may finally work a real 
economy in the nondefense spendi 
for such projects as flood control an 
highways. 

© Business controls. The price, 
wage, and allocations powers of the 
Defense Production Act will be ex- 
tended beyond next June 30; so will 
the government’s incentive and loan 
programs for capital expansion. Anti- 
monopoly agitation will be nil. 
¢ Toward 1952—This does not mean 
that Truman won’t throw the Fair Deal 
book at Congress again. But he’ll know 
that Congress will throw it back. Still, 
Truman will have the makings of an- 
other “‘whistle-stop” junket for the ’52- 
campaign, 

There will be political jockeying for 
presidential notice among Republicans, 
too. Taft already is the man to beat. 
And though he has no intention now 
of cr em for the GOP nomina- 
tion, Taft won’t be able to keep his 
eye off ’52. 

And anti-Taft Republicans will start 
forming their blocs—behind Eisenhower, 
Warren, Lodge, Dewey. 


$200-Million Financing 
for Labrador Ore 


Plans for financing the huge iron ore 
fields of Labrador and Quebec moved 
another step forward this week. George 
M. Henphets tesident of M. A. 
Hanna Co. and of the Iron Ore Co. of 
Canada, announced that Iron Ore Co. 
will raise $200-million to build facilities 
for bringing out the ore. 

Iron Ore Co. is controlled by Hanna 

Co. and by Hollinger Consolidated 
Gold Mines, Ltd., a Canadian firm 
(BW—Sep.23’50,p92). Five U.S. steel 
companies who will take the ore output 
are also stockholders. 
¢ Details—Humphrey said that Iron 
Ore Co.’s capital structure authorizes 
up to $125-million of first-mortgage 
bonds, $40-million of income deben- 
tures, and $60-million of common stock. 
An initial issue of $100-million first- 
mortgage 33% bonds, due in 1977, 
will be sold to a group of 15 U.S. and 
four Canadian life insurance companies. 
The junior securities will be taken up 
by the stockholders. 

Humphrey said that Iron Ore Co. 
hopes to be bringing out around 10-mil- 
lion tons a year soon after shipments 
start in 1955. Proven ore supplies in 
the field now exceed 400-million tons 
of high-grade open-pit ore, with pros- 
pects of much greater tonnages. 

Iron Ore Co. has retained the en- 
gineering firms of Stone & Webster, 
Coverdale & Colpitts, and Sanderson & 
Porter. Construction of a 360-mile rail- 
road from the ore field to the St. Law- 
rence will start soon. 
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FOR BIG SHOTS 


Built-in lamp, “invisible” office communications system, 
drawers, file baskets, and storage space are all within easy reach. 


FOR SECRETARIES Working space and equipment are in one compact area. 


Designer Nelson considers this desk suitable for homes. 


Desks—With a Homelike Touch 


ROCKER designed by Charles Eames 


is for home and office use. 
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‘Take a high-style furniture company 
that specializes in modern pieces for 
the home. Start that company worry- 
ing about the plight of a loa execu- 
tive in a humdrum conventional ma- 
hogany office. 

The result: a group of office furniture 
designed to “help + rin ... nullify 
hypertension,” and turn a business office 
into a “daytime living room.” "That was 
the result, at least, when the Herman 
Miller Furniture Co. and home-furni- 
ture designer George Nelson took their 
first crack at rehabilitating the working 
arrangements of the busy businessman. 
The results of their efforts, a serics of 
desks called the Executive Office Group, 
went on display in Manhattan last ct 

Most of the desks are built on an 
L-shaped plan, with a slab-top resting 
on one or more storage units. The 
company says that the basic components 
can be made into 150 to 175 different 
arrangements. 


Rubber Speedup 


General Tire seeks govern- 
ment money for new process 
said to increase synthetic pro- 
duction 22%. Method is a secret. 


General Tire & Rubber Co. is sup- 
posed to have a fine panacea for any 
rubber shortage. Last week it was busily 
seeking government financing for a new 
synthetic development. 

According to rumor, General Tire’s 
method would increase plant output 
by 22%, without extensive altcrations 
and using conventional raw materials. 
Just how, the company wasn’t saying. 
e Hard Job—The General Tire move 
was the latest effort to combat an in- 
creasingly tough synthetic-rubber prob- 
lem. For the U.S. is finding it almost 
as hard to produce rubber in quantity 
now as in World War II. Then, 
we succeeded so well that excess capac- 
ities for raw materials like styrene ex- 
isted—until postwar growth of plastics 
and other industries took care of them. 

After the war, however, most syn- 

thetic-rubber plants and some synthetic- 
rubber chemical plants were put in 
mothballs, Now, switching back to 
heavy production won’t be easy. 
e Raw Materials—First, there’s a limited 
supply of raw materials. The plants 
eoming out of mothballs are ready to 
gobble up huge quantities of styrene 
and butadiene. But there are plenty 
of other industrial customers for these 
materials (BW—Nov.4’50,p68). 

Besides the basic materials, synthetic 


. tubber requires quantities of modifiers, 


catalysts, accelerators, anti-oxidants, 
soaps. Other industries want them, too. 

Some big chemical outfits are develop- 
ing new catalysts and accelerators; rub- 
ber chemists are trying to thin out the 
recipe requirements for styrene. 
¢ Owns No Plant—It’s into this picture 
that General Tire has moved with its 
plea for government financing. The 
company owns no_ synthetic-rubber 
plant, although it operates one on a 
fee basis for the government. 

Presumably, if General had a plant 
of its own, it would be busily trying 
out its process on a pilot basis. Lack- 
ing that, it wants to get gees 
money to set up the method, while 
still protecting the company in the 
tubber patent race—pooling of patents 
was discontinued two years ago. 

No one knows what General’s process 
involves; some are guessing it’s a new 
catalyst. Some informed rubber chem- 
ists pooh-pooh the idea the method 
could lift production by 22%. They 
recall that the basic shift early in the 
war from batch to continuous process- 
ing only increased output 36%. 
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SINCLAIR'S 
‘pampere 
pest! 


This fly is a special 
Sinclair’s. 

At our Eittomological Laboratory in 
East Chicago, Indiana, we pamper thousands of 
these pests on purpose. We make them strong 
and healthy so we can find out what it takes to 
destroy them. The idea is to prepare them for 
death . . . from a Sinclair insecticide! 

Sinclair is a major producer of household, farm 
and industrial insecticides — all by-products of 
petroleum refining. And the effectiveness of Sin- 
clair’s formulas is the result of practical testing 
and re-testing in the laboratory. 

In a typical test, 100 healthy flies are left for 
10 minutes in an air-tight cell that has been 
sprayed with a specified amount of insecticide. 


OIL CORPORATION e 


630 FIFTH AVENUE « 


Ay. 


\ The number of deaths is com- 

pared with official industry stand- 

ards—standards developed, incidentally, 

by the director of Sinclair's Entomological Labo- 

ratory. Then—just to be positive—the test is re- 
peated nine more times! 


Only by following exacting procedures like 
these can Sinclair's high standards of quality be 
maintained. Such scientific research in insecti- 
cides, as well as in scores of other specialty prod- 
ucts, is another reason for Sinclair's leadership in 
the petroleum industry. 
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When you must get there 
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When you must be in a definite place 
at a definite time—go Pullman. 

Get a good night’s sleep in a big, 
comfortable bed. Arrive refreshed and 


As good business to 





wh as. | 

















on time in the heart of town conven- 
ient to everything. Keep your mind 
free to attend to the business that 
needs all your attention. 


GO PULLMAV 


COMFORTABLE, DEPENDABLE, AND- ABOVE AlL- SAFE / 


© 1980, HE Pvtiman company 
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A freight-rate hike of 4%: Eastern rail- 
roads will ask one within the next few 
weeks. They want ICC to apply it across 
the board, not just to specific commodi- 
ties (BW—Nov.11'50,p23). Since V-J 
Day, roads have had freight-rate ad- 
vances totaling 57.3%. 


8 
Maryland’s sales tax, a political football 
in the clections, was chopped by a spe- 
cial session of the legislature. Starting 
point for the 2% tax will now be 51¢, 
instead of 14¢. Gov. Lane (D.), who 
lost at the polls, had belatedly promised 
to reduce the tax in special session. 


° 
The coast-to-coast truck system that 
Pacific Intermountain Express hoped to 
get by buying Kecshin Freight Lines 
(BW—Feb.18'50,p31) fell through. 
ICC refused to approve the purchase. 

° 
No more groceries for H. D. Lee Co. 
The work-clothes manufacturer sold its 
food division to Consolidated Grocers 
Corp. Lee, which started out in the 
food business (BW—Nov.5’49,p59), 
sponsored 600 individually owned 
stores that carried its food products in 
the Midwest. The sale is a step to- 
ward more expansion of its clothing 
line. 

® 
Steel allocations are on the way for 
Great Lakes shipbuilders. The Defense 
Transport Administration will ask NPA 
to earmark about 60,000 tons of steel 
for lake ships during the first nine 


~ months of next year. 


2 
A new-type bus that can be used either 
as a passenger vehicle or cargo truck 
was announced by Twin Coach Co. 
About 25-ft. long, it seats 37; seats are 
socket-mounted and come out to add 
to cargo space. 


Housing curbs were cased—a little—by 
the Federal Reserve Board. Under a 
new amendment to Regulation X, any- 
body who began to build a house be- 
fore Oct. 12 is free to arrange financing 
with no restrictions up to May 1, 1951. 
Original date was Aug. 3. 
® 
Rexall jum back into Sunday radio. 
The drug chain will take over the CBS 
Amos ‘n’ Andy show on Jan. 7. It 
ditched the Phil Harris and switched to 
Wednesday program last spring to save 
$10,000 per broadcast. 
e 

Nesco will quit making enamel pots and 
ans. ‘The company, formerly National 
‘nameling & Stamping Co., has been 
losing heavily on the line for the last 
few vears. 
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lf it needs to behave lik« 


we can createit.. 


-o» WITH STAMPINGS! 


What’s to be gained with a well-designed 
mechanical motion? 

Often, better performance. Often, greater 
safety. Often, more operating convenience. A 
properly designed motion can frequently im- 
prove all of these and therefore, your product’s 
sales appeal. 

How do you put such things into a motion? 
Should it operate by a spring, a cam, a lever, 
or a pedal? Does it latch, lock, catch, or trip? 
Must it slide, swing or rotate? Will it be 
subjected to excessive vibration? Must it be 
concealed? Our engineering staff has answered 
these questions for a number of customers, and 
designed devices to meet their particular set 
of conditions. 


.mass produce it. 


.. precisely 


When it comes to manufacturing, we mass 
produce such devices by stamping to keep the cost 
very low. Out of our experience, we have devel- 
oped a variety of quality control techniques for 
holding assembly to unusually close tolerances. 

If this design experience and our careful 
manufacturing approach suggest new product 
possibilities to you, they can be put to work on 
your problem. Our engi- 
neers would be happy 
to discuss it with you. 

Our new booklet, 

‘‘We Make Motions”, 
explains our facilities 
further. Why not write 
for your copy today? 


a ae é eA é 


THE MARK OF A 


SUPERIOR PRODUCT > DEPT, A, GENERAL OFFICES: 2130 WEST 110 STREET + CLEVELAND 2, OHIO 








Any man who has a flare for hobby 
work, home repairs or improve- 
ments will be thrilled with this new, 
low-priced Mall GuIDE * MASTER 
14" Electric Drill Kit that is a 
workshop in itself. A big help in 
drilling metal, plastics or wood, 
sanding, wire brushing, grinding, 
buffing and polishing, whether the 
1%" Drill is held in the hand or 
mounted on the drill stand. Over 
25 other attachments equip this 
powerful 14” Drill for a wide 
variety of jobs from turning wood 
to hedge trimming. Operates from 
any 115 V. AC-DC electrical outlet. 


Other Mall Guinot . Mastme Tools 
7” Mall Polisher-Sander— 
Model 387 
Ya” MollDrill—Model 128 
6" MallSow—Model 62 
7” MallSaw—Model 71 
8A" MallSaw—Model 87 
(for Right or Left Sowing) 

3” Mall Belt Sander—Model 30... 62.00 
Over 30 years experience in manufacturing 
portable power tools is combined in Mall 
GUIDEeMASTER Tools that are quality 
built throughout. 33 Factory-Owned Serv- 
ice Stations from Coast to Coast provide 
immediate service for the life of the tools. 
Over 1000 Mall Tools for a million jobs. A 
Dealer in any town can supply you. 

Ask your Hardware, Power Tool, Farm 
Implement Dealer or Department Store 
for Mall Guipe ¢ Master Tools TODAY! 
Write for FREE catalog of complete 
Mall Guive e Master line and name of 
nearest dealer. 


MALL TOOL COMPANY 


7768 S. Chicago Ave.. Chicago 19, Il 





TV BUILDER Allen B. DuMont is spokesman for growth companies. 


TV Makers Get Set for EPT 


Growth companies suggest amendments to protect them- 
selves in case Congress should pass excess-profits-tax law. CED 
and Ruml committee propose alternatives to EPT. 


The first crack opened last week in 
the solid wall of business opposition 
to the excess-profits tax. Allen B. Du- 
Mont, president of Allen B. DuMont 
Laboratories, Inc., drove the wedge. 
¢ Growth Companies—DuMont’s tele- 
vision-manufacturing company — spon- 
sored a get-together in New York of 
the National Conference of Growth 
Companies, a group organized by Du- 
Mont and composed of other TV mak 
ers plus some sixty companies in a 
dozen other industries that are grow- 
ing rapidly. 

DuMont and other growth com- 
panics would be hard hit by an EPT 
that was anything like the one in force 
during World War II. After years of 
losses or meager earnings, many are 
only now beginning to show good prof- 
its. They have every reason to oppose 
an added tax that would cover a large 
part of those profits, and they made it 
clear at the outset of the New York 
conference that they do oppose EPT, 
violently. 

e Forearmed—But because of their 
peculiarly vulnerable position, the 
growth companies aren't taking any 
chances. In case the drive against EPT 


fails, they have drawn up a series of 
amendments to the tax that would case 
the burden on companies that are just 
getting their feet under them. 

Vhat’s practically the first time a 
business group has come out publicly, 
not in direct support of an excess-prof 
its tax, but at least with a tacit admis- 
sion that Congress might pass onc. 
¢ Outright Opposition—But everywhere 
else, the line of outright opposition to 
EPT formed up solidly right after the 
election. In the past week, two other 
prominent business groups came out 
with condemnations of EPT and with 
their own views of an alternative tax 
program for Congress to enact. One 
was the influential Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development, the other, tax ex- 
pert Beardsly Ruml’s Business Commit- 
tee on Emergency Corporate ‘Taxation 
(BW—Nov.4’50,p24). 

In their policy statements, CED and 
the Ruml committee agreed on virtually 
cvery point. Both rejected direct eco- 
nomic controls as unnecessary and in- 
efficient. Both urged more saving, less 
nondefense spending, stiffer credit con- 
trols, and higher taxes. And both de 
clared that an excess-profits tax is not 
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the best way for the government to get 
at corporate profits; its inequities, waste, 
administrative difficulties, and infla- 
tionary effect more than outweigh any 
value that EPT may have in recaptur- 
ing war profits. 

¢ Amendments to EPT—The National 
Conference of Growth Companies read- 
ily admits to these ills in EPT. But it 
thinks that an EPT law, tempered with 
certain amendments to favor growth 
companies, might not be unbearable. 
Congressional tax committee members 
have already assured growth companies 
privately that their suggested amend- 
ments will be welcome. But just to 
make sure, the conference is sponsor- 
ing a promotion campaign to take their 
case to the voters and to the rank and 
file in Congress. 

¢ What Is A Growth Company?—First 
the conference had to define what a 
growth company was. Just for the pur- 
pose of saying who was eligible to join 
the conference, it used this definition: 
A growth company is a company whose 
earnings have doubled in the last two 
years of the base period (1946-1949) 
compared with the first two years. The 
conference may revise this definition 
when it finally submits its proposals to 
Congress. 

The key to the problem of allowing 
for growth is in the determination of 
the base-period carnings that are 
used to find “normal” profits under 
the law. If Congress Pe average 
1946-to-1949 carnings as the standard, 
then the growth companies want some 
sort of special formula to take account 
of the fact that they were expanding 
over those years. 
¢ Formulas—Here are the suggested 
formulas for computing base periods 
that the conference has brought up as 
possible amendments to an EPT law. 
The following specific proposals are 
based on carnings—after regular in- 
come taxes: 

(1) Let companies substitute for the 
worst earnings year in a four-year base 
period, 75% of their average carnings 
over the remaining three years. In ad- 
dition, there sties be certain adjust- 
ments for abnormalities that had_ re- 
duced the base period income in par- 
ticular cases. The last law provided 
that average earnings adjusted for such 
abnormalities could not be larger than 
the earnings for the best year of the 
base period. In the growth company 
proposal, this top limit would be cither 
the best year of the base period or the 
year immediately following the base 
period. 

This first provision is open to all 
companies, regardless of whether they 
have shown growth over the base pe- 
tiod or not. The two following, how- 
ever, have been written to cover what 
the conference calls “true” growth 
companies, companies which have 
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Is your office staff BIG enongh ? 


PAPERWORK can dwarf an office staff 
—or multiply its efficiency. 

What makes the difference is not 
how many girls you've got. It’s how 
many jobs each girl can do. 

The tremendous ease and sim- 
plicity of McBee Keysort can make 
any girl in your office a Jane-of-all- 
trades when you want facts fast to 
make vital decisions. 

With Keysort, Jane can with equal 
ease compute payroll, compile cost 
reports, tabUlate sales or inventory 
to help meet your deadline needs— 
then go back to some other task. 


What's more, she likes it because 
Keysort makes her job more im- 
portant. And you'll like the way 
McBee enables pinch-hitters like 
Jane to get a better grasp of your 
business, your policies. 


Best of all, making Jane more val- 
uably versatile with Keysort doesn’t 
cost you a lot of jack. 


For with your present personnel, 
without costly installations, McBee 
Keysort provides you with accurate 
and useful management controls at 
less cost than any other system. 
When notched, the pre-coded holes 
along the edges of the Keysort cards 
make them mechanically articulate. 
They make it easy to collect a wealth 
of data... classify it... summarize 
it... fileit.. find... useit... 
quickly and accurately. 

No wonder McBee sales have mul- 
tiplied sevenfold in just a few years. 

There’s a McBee man near you 
who will tell you frankly whether or 
not McBee can help you. Ask him 
to drop in. Or write us. 


ods PS = 
Cee doa 


THE McBEE COMPANY 


Sole Manufacturer of Keysort—The Marginally Punched Card 
295 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. Offices in principal cities 
The McBee Company, Ltd., 11 Bermondscy Road, Toronto 13, Ont., Can. 











for the 1951 
CANADIAN INTERNATIONAL 


TRADE FAIR 


Before you put the final okay on your firm's budget for 1951, be sure 
it includes funds for exhibiting at or attending the 1951 Trade Fair. 


You'll find things there to interest you from around the world ... 
and from just around the corner. It's an opportunity to see . .. compare 
... and buy the best the world has to offer. 


No matter what business you're in, it will pay you to participate 
in the 1951 Trade Fair. Ask your nearest Canadian Government 
Representative, or write for an informative illustrated booklet to the 
Administrator, Canadian International Trade Fair, Toronto. 


4 for YOU at the 
CANADIAN INTERNATIONAL 


TRADE FAIR 


TORONTO MAY 28 - JUNE 8, 1951 


ica TO THE PROMOTION 
) OF INTERNATIONAL TRADE BY 


THE GOVERNMENT OF CANADA 


There's something 





shown extraordinary growth over the 
four-year period. 

(2) Let growth companies add to 
the income of the second two years 
of the base period 25% of the increase 
in earnings of these last two years over 
the first two. Then divide the total by 
two to get the average base period in- 
come. Under this alternative, there 
would be no ceiling on the earnings 
base whatever. 

(3) Let the growth companies elimi- 
nate 1946 earnings entirely, and use 
the years 1947 to 1950. But only the 
earnings during the first half of 1950 
would be reckoned—they would be mul- 
tiplied by two to arrive at an annual 
rate for 1950. The conference would 
accept a $2.5-million limit to the 
amount of extra “normal” profits that 
would be gained under this plan. 
¢ Proposed Alternatives—The Commit- 
tee for Economic Development is pro- 
moting some specific proposals, too. 
But it discounts an EPT entirely. Be- 
cause of the uncertainties that cloud 
the future scope of the defense effort, 
CED thinks its proposals should apply 
to 1951 alone; Congress can adapt the 
same principles to whatever the eco- 
nomic need may’ be in following years. 

Here are the CED proposals: 

A basic corporation tax of 38%— 
in other words, a return to last year’s 
rate. 

A defense profits tax of 15%%—or 
more, if the need for revenue should 
warrant. The committee wants the two 
levies kept separate as a reminder to 
Congress that anything higher than 
the 1946-1949 rate is for emergency 
purposes only and should be repealed 
when the emergency is over. Also, 
separation makes it possible to build 
rclief provisions for hardship cases into 
the defense tax alone. For example, 
utilities might be exempt. 

A hike in individual net income taxes. 
In the CED view, you have to look at 
what any new levy does to individual 
income—after taxes—to see what its true 
impact will be. By this test, proposals 
for flat percentage additions to the 
various bracket rates were found want- 
ing. However, the committee would 
approve a 5% surtax on net income 
after tax. 

Higher excises. CED doesn’t approve 
of excises in normal times—except for 
alcohol, tobacco, and gasoline. But in 
an emergency, they are too good a 
source of revenue to overlook. 

Longer loss carry-backs. The com- 
mittee thinks that corporations liable 
to extra-high taxes should be permit- 
ted to get more back in case of loss; 
it proposes to lengthen the carry-back 
from the present one-year to a two-year 
period. 

No exemption for local-bond income. 
CED feels these tax privileges discrimi- 
nate against other taxpayers. 
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Like riding 


a magic carpet 


-— 
rub Like riding a magic 

12m carpet with a handrail, 
we might add...a handrail probably made 
by Raybestos-Manhattan, the leading sup- 
plier. We'll bet you've marveled many 
times at this fascinating strip of rubber 
moving along with the stairs...and we'll bet 
you've enjoyed its convenience and safety, 
too. It’s one of those Raybestos- Manhattan 
products that kind of slide right into your 
life or business without much ado. 

Almost every phase of industry ... indeed, 
almost every individual...is served by 
something R/M makes in its four great plants 
and laboratories specializing in asbestos 
and rubber products. For example, by R/M 
STOP AND GO products... brake linings, 
brake blocks, fan belts, radiator hose, and 
clutch facings...or by R/M conveyor, trans- 
mission and V-belts, and industrial hose. 

Or by R/M molded rubber products... 
thousands of items, including brake cups and 
boots for wheel cylinders, diaphragms for 
brake systems, pipeline coupling rubbers, 
inflations for milking machines, submerged 
bearings for dye vats, trolley wire guards 
for mines, and seals for pumps, acid valves, 
and pressure control equipment. 

If you have an industrial or automotive 
need, take advantage of this wealth of ex- 
perience. Get in touch with the proper R/M 
representative by writing to Raybestos- 
Manhattan, Inc., Passaic, N.J. 








RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, INC. 


Manulacturers of Brake Linings + Brake 
Blocks + Clutch Facings - Fan Beltse Hose 
Mechanical Rubber Products « Rubber Cov- 
ered Equipment + Asbestos Textiles * Pack- 
ings + Powdered Metal Products « Abrasive 
and Diamond Wheets - Bowling Baits 


SPECIALISTS IN ASBESTOS and RUBBER PRODUCTS 


MANUFACTURING DIVISIONS 


General Asbestos & Rubber Division Manhattan Rubber Division Raybestos Division U.S. Asbestos... Grey-Rock Division 
No. Charleston, S.C. Passaic, NJ. Bridgeport, Conn. Manheim, Pa. 











“PM GLAD 


“You're on the right track, Jim, 
on both counts. Long ago, we 
gave up the use of standard syn- 
chronous motors for our com- 
pressor drives. We must have 
specia!ly-built motors. And The 
Electric Products Co. has more 
than proved that they can satisfy 


YOu .ALLED 


our most rigid requirements. 
“E.P, has specialized in building 
special equipment for the past 
40 years. And they maintain a 
nation-wide sales and service or- 
ganization. You can’t go wrong 
with E.P. We've standardized on 
their plating generators for years, 


and you know the tough service 
those machines get.” 

For confirmation that E.P. equip- 
ment assures superior quality and 
outstanding performance, ask any 
of your friends who have had ex- 
perience with our products. We're 
certain you'll get the same answer 
that Jim did. 


THE ELECTRIC 
PRODUCTS COMPANY 


1725 CLARKSTONE ROAD 
CLEVELAND 12. OHIO 
Synchronous Motors and Generators . . . 0-C 


Motors and Generators... Induction Motors... 
& Battery Chargers .. . Frequency Changers. & 
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REGULATIONS 





Aluminum: Stiffest Control Yet 


NPA’s order slashes civilian aluminum output 35%. For time 
being most of it will go to stockpile; military isn’t ready to eat up the 
extra yet. Fabricators see gradual disappearance of home products. 


The volume of the groans from in- 
dustry told how tough was this weck’s 
cutback on civilian use of aluminum. 
The entire aluminum = industry—pri- 
mary producers, secondary fabricators, 
and major users of the metals—pro- 
tested the slash to 65% of the average 
quarterly use during the first six months 
of this year. 

It sounded as if the National Pro- 
duction Authority had issued its first 
really stiff control order. 
¢ Fabricators Are Target—The order 
applicd specifically to fabricators of 
products made chiefly or wholly of 
aluminum. Starting Jan. 1, they must 
slash their use for nondefense items by 
35%. But a lot of other people saw, 
or thought they could see, how they'd 
be hurt, too. 

The producers looked for the regu 
lation, NPA Order M-7, to slash at 
their sales of fabricated shapes—shcect 
for furniture, foil for insulation, and 
the like. And it will be more than a 
35% cut of this business, they fear. 
lor some makers of finished aluminum 
products feel the new controls will 
force them to shut down completcly. 

It’s on these fabricated shapes, the 
producers say, that they make most of 
their profits. ‘Traditionally, they have 
kept the price of pig and ingot down. 
Now with the loss of business in shapes, 
they think the only answer may be high 
prices across the board. 
¢ For Defense—The 35% taken from 
civilian use of aluminum is reserved for 
defense (DO) orders. Nothing like that 
is being used now for military equip- 
ment. And the big military grab— 
chiefly for aircraft—isn’t expected much 
before the middle of next year. So it’s 
pretty obvious that the bulk of the 
savings on civilian metal is headed for 
the stockpile—which takes only pig and 
ingot. 
¢ Complaints—The secondary __fabri- 
cators, the target of the order, had sev- 
eral complaints. The cut was too great, 
they insisted; they had asked NPA for 
80% of normal civilian consumption. 
Their heavy investment in plant and 
equipment, most of it comparatively 
new, wouldn’t pav out at any lower 
level of operations, they said. 

\ large number of fabricators feel 
they will be hard-pressed to find DO- 


orders to make up the difference. 

As if all this were not enough, NPA 

ofhcials were hinting that they may 
have to ban entirely some “nonessen- 
tial” uses at some later date. It all 
added up to gradual disappearance of 
aluminum in pots, pans, and ashtrays, 
in insulation and other building mate- 
rials for housing, and especially in 
“gadgets.” 
e Stay for Power—One industry—power 
—got a significant stay from the cut- 
back. ‘The order permits the filling of 
orders placed prior to Nov. 13, and 
for delivery before next Apr. 1, on alu- 
minum transmission cable, wire, and 
bus bars. ‘This will give NPA time to 
adopt requirement standards for the 
electric power industry. 

NPA also indicated that the power 
industry will get consideration as an es- 
sential activity in forthcoming cutbacks 
on copper. 
¢ Stocks Ceiling—Another feature that 
subsequent metals controls may pick up 
from the aluminum order is its inven- 
tory limitation. In effect, this is a ceil- 
ing of 60 days’ supply, in contrast with 
the “practicable minimum working” 
level of NPA’s vague Regulation 1. 


Warehousemen Get 
Steel—and a Brief Chill 


Stce) warehousemen shivered when 
they took their first look at National 
Production Administration’s Regulation 
M-6. They thought they caught a 
glimpse of price controls. Then they 
took another look, and relaxed. 

It wasn’t M-6 itself that caused 
the quick chill. The regulation merely 
assures the warehouses that they will 
get a slice of steel production after 
priority orders have been filled. And 
the warchousemen have been demand- 
mg such a regulation all along, so that 
they can continue to supply small 
users of steel. 

e Message—What did bring the chill 
was an accompanying message from 
NPA Administrator Harrison. In_ it, 
Harrison said he had discussed M-6 
with Economic Stabilization Adminis- 
trator Valentine. The price-wage boss 
agreed that the regulation ought to 
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Talematunal, MINERALS AND CHEMICALS SERVE INDUSTRY AND AGRICULTURE 


brie of Southern asperty i 


Strong threads of cotton have been interwoven in the economic fabric 
of the South for generations . . . influencing its historical development 
... inspiring much of its folklore and music. 

Now cotton is helping to weave a better balanced prosperity in modern 
Dixie with the growth of a vast Southern textile industry producing cotton 
goods for world-wide consumer and industrial markets. 

Cotton planters are using large quantities of International Potash, Phosphate and 
Fertilizers for the profitable production of their crops. The more intensive use of these 
high grade plant foods is increasing acre yields of quality cotton. 

The growing agricultural prosperity of the South is built on a rapidly developing diversi- 
fication of farm crops in addition to cotton. Continually increasing quantities of International 
Plant Foods ate being used by Southern farmers for the production of such crops as tobacco, citrus, 
corn, vegetables, grain, peanuts and pasture grasses. 

Minerals and chemicals produced by International at its plants from coast to coast serve 
industry and agriculture in many vital ways. 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL COBPORATION 
General Offices: 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 








“I know of only three ways by which our 

catalogs can be distributed to architects. 

contractors and builders: 

1. Personal distribution by representatives. 
distributors or dealers 

2. Direct mail 

3. Sweet’s catalog files 

“The first method, at best, is incomplete 

and very wasteful. No one in the building 

industry has a sales organization that can 

handle this job. 

“Direct mail is also expensive and in- 
volves the impossible task of trying to pre- 
pare and maintain rapidly changing lists. 
Then, too, catalogs distributed by mail or 
in person are seldom filed where they can 
be located when needed. 

“We find Sweet’s Files the only ade- 
quate, efficient and economical means of 
being positive that information on Bruce 
products is placed (and kept) in the hands 
of all important buying and specifying 
factors. This explains why E. L. Bruce Co. 
has used Sweet's service every year for the 
past 29 years.” 

HARVEY CREECH 
idvertising Manager 
E. 1. Bruce Co, 


Sweet’s handles more catalogs than any 
other organization—in 1950, over thirty- 
five million copies for 1.148 manufac- 
turers. When your catalog is distributed 
by Sweet's, it is delivered to prospects of 
top-rank buying power in the markets of 
interest to you. Furthermore, your cata- 
log remains in the office of each recipi- 
ent, instantly accessible at all times. This 
is accomplished by distributing it in a 
bound, indexed collection (file) of man- 
ufacturers’ catalogs. According to thou- 
sands of users of these files, this is the 
most effective method of getting catalogs 
used by prospects. 


GETS THE RIGHT INFORMATION ....TO THE RIGHT PEOPLE... AT THE RIGHT TIME 














help warechousemen “hold the line” 
of “normal price relationship” between 
mill and steel warehouse. 4 
Was that a hint of price controls? 
Warchousemen looked hard, then de- 
cided not. Harrison, it turned out, was 
merely threatening to rescind the order 
if the warchousemen took their guaran- 
tecd cut of stecl, then slapped on price 
increases when they passed it on to 
customers. And he was warning the 
industry to supply their regular cus- 
tomers in traditional proportions. 
¢ No Power—However, neither Harri- 
son nor Valentine has any weapon but 
words to keep steel off the gray markct. 
M-6 itself directs producers to sup- 
ply warchouses out of steel left after 
‘shee orders have been filled. Ware- 
uses are to be supplied in proportion 
to the monthly percentages sent them 
during the first nine months of 1950. 
NPA has also added the Coast Guard 
and the National Advisory Committee 
for Acronautics to the list authorized 
to use DO-numbers. This was formerly 
reserved for the Defense Dept. and the 
Atomic Energy Commission. 


NPA Tailors Controls 
For Chemical Producers 


Two more industries—industrial al- 
cohol producers and makers of alkali 
and chlorine—lined up to get govern- 
ment controls this week. And it looks 
as if National Production Administra- 
tion is prepared to oblige both. 
¢ Molasses Shortage—An anticipated 
shortage of molasses, a vital basic. is 
troubling the alcohol producers. Some 
of them already have had to cut output. 
Vhev fear Cuba, major supplier — of 
molasses, won't ship enough in 1951 
for military demands—including — ex- 
panded production of synthetic rubber. 

To gct the estimated 350-million gal. 
that the government thinks will be 
necded for all purposes next vear, the 
industry figures it will need some of the 
molasses that is going into other uses. 
Obvious target of any priority system 
would be the livestock feed makers. the 
other major user of molasses. 
¢ Order Distribution—The problem of 
the alkali-chlorine producers is some- 
thing clse again. There is no great 
pinch vet for either product, industry 
spokesmen said. But indiscriminate 
sheme of defense orders is playing hob 
with a number of producers. The an- 
swer appears to be a distribution order, 
like those already issued by NPA for 
steel and aluminum producers, limiting 
the number of DO orders cach pro- 
ducer is obliged to fill. 

NPA is agreeable. Get the informa- 
tion on production, normal distribution, 
and other factors, it. told the industry 
men, and come back. 
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NO. 80 OF A SERIES 


Rockwell acquired this 
plant at DuBois, Pa., and 
greatly expanded it, 


in WESTERN Pe 


In its expansion in Pennsylvania since World War II, Rockwell 
has bought and expanded a plant at DuBois, Pa., has bought a 
plant at Sykesville, Pa., and has built large additions to its main 
plant at Pittsburgh. This involved expenditures of more than 
$3,000,000, and raises Rockwell investments in Pennsylvania 
to $7,000,000. 





W. F. ROCKWELL, JR., President of Rockwell Manu- 
facturing Co.,said: “Our reasons for placing these additional 
manufacturing facilities in Pennsylvania are: (1) they form 
central points for shipments to the East Coast, and to 
mid-West utilities which is of added importance today 
because of expanding natural gas operations; (2) they are 
close to our sources of raw materials, and (3) we find good 
productive types of workers.” 











The Wilkes-Barre Area... heart of one of the greatest anthracite 
producing regions in the country, a bustling district of dress 
companies, textile plants, chemical works, metal producers, and 
lumber producers and once the largest silk-throwing center in 
the nation . . . now has one of the most modern rayon and nylon 
fabric manufacturing plants. This plant, recently opened by 
Bloomsburg Mills, Inc. at Dallas, near the city of Wilkes-Barre, 
represents an investment of more than $2,000,000. Another 
company, Natona Mills, Inc., recently erected a mill for narrow 
laces near Wilkes-Barre, at a cost of over $1,000,000. 





J. WEBER, President of Bloomsburg Mills, Inc., said: 
“Before locating our plant at Dallas, Pa., we made a survey 
of various locations in the southeastern states. After 
weighing advantages and disadvantages, we decided on 
Dallas as most suitable for our type of plant. The avail- 
ability of sufficient workers of the type we like carried a 
great deal of weight in arriving at that decision.” 











This is the main Rockwell pliant at Pittsburgh 
which has been greatly expanded. 


Rockwell bought this plant at 
Sykesville, Pa. 


BLOOMSBURG MILLS 
puts one of the natior 


most modern textile plants into 


EASTERN 


Commonwealth of 


Pennsylvania 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


JAMES H, DUFF THEODORE ROOSEVELT, 
Governor Secretary of Commerce 
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First you see,” 
the difference... 


then you pocket it 


You get more heat for your 
money with a Dunham Vacuum 
Pump. Designed to pull up to 26 
inches of vacuum, these pumps easily 
handle the requirements of any steam 
heating system. Provide better circu- 
lation and control of steam... shorten 
“heating up” periods. 


Dunham Vacuum Pumps are 
extremely simple and compact in 
design. Vhe only principal moving 
element is the water impeller. Flow 
of water through the exhauster jets 
creates a high vacuum... maintains 
positive pressure to discharge con- 
densate direct to boiler. No moving 
parts under vacuum...no close tol- 
erance parts to slip out of adjustment. 


Available as single or duplex units 
—in a full range of capacities to 
meet most heating demands. Dunham 
Vacuum Pumps are ready for 
immediate operation on delivery. For 
complete information, write today 
for Bulletin File No. 4C-2-7. C. A. 
Dunham Co., 400 W. Madison St., 
Chicago 6, Illinois. In Canada: C. A. 
Dunham Co. Ltd., Toronto. In 
England: C. A. Dunham Co. Ltd., 
London. 


DUNHAM 
VACUUM PUMPS 


step up 
steam circulation 
---lower fuel costs 


HEATING MEANS BETTER HEATING 





TRANSPORTATION 


- Pays petal 
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21 FLIGHTS, or relays, of belt carry crushed rock over hills and streams to dam. 


For Sale: Seven Miles of Belt 


Owners of ‘conveyor used to haul 4-million tons of rock to 
Arkansas’ Bull Shoals Dam expect it to bring at least $250,000 


when project is completed. 


Anvone who is in the market for a 
slightly used belt conveyor will find one 
in Arkansas. It’s a big one—7 imi. long. 
In the last two years, it has lugged 
4-million tons of rock to build the $75 
million Bull Shoals Dam on the White 
River in’ Arkansas (BW —Oct.16'45, 
p24). 

e Bits and Pieces—You don’t have to 
buy all 7 mi. of belt and machinery. 
The conveyor is split into 21 separate 
“flights” that relay their load from a 
mountain quarry across two valleys and 


over several streams to the dam site. 


hese flights may be sold individually— 
unless someone bids for the whole lot. 

The conveyor is owned by Ozark 
Dam Constructors, Mountain Home, 
Ark., contractors for the Bull Shoals 
project. It was built at a total cost of 
$1,250,000. Actually, the conveyor 
alone—stanchions, rollers, and belt— 
cost about half that. The rest of the 
cost was in clearing the rugged terrain, 
building a road, running power lines, 
ctc. Engineers on the job estimate that 
the first cost of the conveyor was about 
$500 less than the next-best method, 
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urious About Fluorescent Tubes? 
...Iry Sylvania for EXTRA LIFE" 


RESULTS OF 2-YEAR TEST PROVED SYLVANIA BEST 


_ Results of 2-year test of the most pop- 
ular Sylvania tubes and those of other 
large manufacturers proved that the 
new Sylvania Fluorescent Tubes aver- 
aged 7500 hours. 


Veh, 


In terms of longevity, this means that 
these Sylvania Tubes offered an “Ex- 
tra Life” of 2500 to 3000 hours. This 
is equivalent to an entire extra year 
in offices and factories . . . two extra 


years in schools. 
ee et OE oy 
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BRIGHTNESS MAINTAINED 
THROUGHOUT LIFE 

In addition to long life, Sylvania 
Fluorescent Tubes maintained a re- 
markably high lumen out-put (bright- 
ness). Even at 7500 hours the Sylvania 
tubes under test were still extremely 
high in brightness and efficiency. 

Naturally, test conditions for all 
tubes were identical. Continuing tests 
show no deviation from the original 
findings. 

SAVE WITH SYLVANIA 
Figure how much Sylvania’s long life 
means in dollars saved through fewer 
replacements and lower labor costs 
and you have the reason why scores 
of schools, offices, stores and factories 
are switching to Sylvania Fluorescent 
Tubes. 

The coupon brings you full infor- 
mation about the full line of Sylvania 
Fluorescent Tubes. Mail it today! 


4 ----------- = 5 


Sylvania Electric Products Inc. 
Dept.L-1311B,1740 Broadway 
New York 19, N. Y. 


Name 


Please send me complete information about the life 
and brightness of Sylvania Fluorescent Tubes. 





Company 


Street 








City 








FLUORESCENT TUBES, FIXTURES, SIGN TUBING, WIRING GEVICES; LIGHT BULBS; RADIO TUBES; TELEVISION PICTURE TUBES; 
ELECTRONIC PRODUCTS; ELECTRONIC TEST EQUIPMENT; PHOTOLAMPS; TELEVISION SETS 
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ALKYLATION UNIT? 

Cameron Iron Works, for 30 years 
the oil industry’s leading producer of 
special service valves, now presents 
the Non-Lubricated Lift-Plug Valve. 
Designed especially for acid (HF- 
H.SO.) and light hydrocarbon service, 
this unique valve was first proved in 
one of the largest wartime alkylation 
units, and has been in continuous serv- 
ice during the last five years. 

The separate and replaceable seat, 
an innovation in valve design, permits 
any desired trim for any special serv- 
ice and facilitates repairs without re- 
moving the valve from the line. Pres- 
sure forces improve the seal between 
seat and plug and the harmful effects 
of body distortion are eliminated. This 
unique design also obviates the need 
for sealing lubricant, saves the main- 
tenance required by ordinary plug 
valves and removes a source of prod- 
uct contamination. The lift-turn and 
reseat mechanism assures easy opera- 
tion without lubrication. Anyone inter- 
ested in valves for petroleum, chem- 
ical, oilfield or any industrial service 
is invited to send for the complete 
story on this remarkable valve. 


Offered in 
ASA and API 


Plug Actuator 
lifts, turns, 
reseats plug 
in *4-turn 

of wrench. 


Preasure 
Ratings 


Separate 
Renewable 
Seat 


» «* F) 
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IRON WORKS, INC. 
P. O. Bex 1212, Houston, Texas 
EXPORT: 74 TRINITY PLACE, NEW YORK 





which would have been to construct a 
road and use 30 heavy trucks. 

e Price?—No price has been fixed yet 
for the sale, but M. H. Slocum, project 
manager for Ozark, says that belting and 
machinery are far from worn out and 
“at least $250,000 will be realized on 
them when they are sold at the com- 
pletion of the project.” ‘The dam is now 
90% complete. 

The belt carries 650 tons of crushed 
rock an hour at a speed of 525 ft. per 
minute. In spite of the length, speed, 
and rugged duty, it takes only seven 
maintenance men on each shift to keep 
the belt running. It would take double 
that number were it not for the 14,000 
specially designed idlers over which the 
belt travels. 

These idlers, designed and manufac- 
tured by Hewitt-Robins, Inc., of Pas- 
saic, N. J., require lubrication on one 
side only. Maintenance men don’t have 
to double back on the other side. 

Most of the 75,000 ft. of belt was 
manufactured by Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
ber Co., though Hewitt-Robins’ con- 
veyor division supplied some of it. 

Repairs and pe: sence parts on the 
belt conveyor total $2,446.32 since it 
started operating two years ago. That 
comes to less than $75 a month. 
¢ Quarry to Dam—The loading end of 
the conveyor rests on the edge of a 
rock quarry on top of Lee’s Mountain. 
Rock blasted from the top and side of 
the mountain is fed to rock crushers 
to reduce it to 4-in. sizes. Then it 
starts its 7-mi. journey to the aggregate 
processing yard. 

At the processing yard, some of the 
rock is ground still finer, and all of it 


1951 


Latest 1951 model auto to appear is the 
new Lincoln. And in line with the trend 
already set by models that appeared earlier 
in the year (BW—Oct.28'50,p22), the new 
Lincoln shows no major body restyling. 


goes through a refrigeration plant that 
cools the rock to 54 degrees F. The 
cooled rock then goes to the mixer 
where the rock, sand, and concrete are 
measured electrically and mixed. Fi- 
nally, a donkey engine hauls cars with 
the mixed cement to the dam where it 
is poured. 

e Speed Record—The Bull Shoals proj- 
cect will provide flood control for 1-mil- 
lion acres of land and supply power to 
fulsa, Okla. Springfield, Mo., and 
Little Rock, Ark. It will also set a speed 
record for construction to U.S. Army 
Corps of Engincers specifications. ‘The 
dam site was cleared in June, 1947. 
First concrete was poured in September, 
1948. Next fall, the completed dam 
will be turned over to the Army. It 
will be the world’s fifth-largest dam. 


Air Express Shipments 
And Gross Revenue Up 


Shipments by air express for the first 
nine months of this year are up 15.5% 
over the same period in 1949. Gross 
revenue has topped $15-million, 29% 
higher than a year ago. 

e Record in 1950—Air Express Divi- 
sion of Railway Express Agency says that 
it expects shipments and revenue totals 
for the year as a whole to break all 
records. Basing its estimates on ship- 
ment and revenue averages in the last 
quarters of 1947, 1948, and 1949, the 
division predicts that shipments will 
top 4.2-million for the year. Gross 
revenue will exceed $20.5-million. 
Despite an embargo in New York in 


Lincoln Supports the Trend 


Its grillework has been redesigned, the rear 
fender lengthened, and the rear window 
enlarged approximately 2997. The Lincoln 
engine’s horsepower has been increased from 
152 hp. to 154 hp. 
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3O Million tons 


of paper 
CAV be wrong 


Unwieldy .. . inconvenient . . . liable to the multiple 
aonaess of misplacement, loss, destruction by fire, 
fl and insects... 


That's the story of tons and tons of vital records 
which business must keep on hand—all the way from 
corporate records to cancelled checks. 


What's wrong about it? Simply that all this vast 
accumulation of paper can be reduced to 1/100 of its 
bulk for simple, convenient protection of vital business 
records. Burroughs microfilming safeguards and secures 
the information on neat rolls of microfilm .. . easy 
to move, easy to store, easy to use for reference or 
reproduction. 


Find out from Burroughs the time-saving, space- 
saving, money-saving benefits of Burroughs micro- 
filming, applied to day-to-day transactions and year-in, 
year-out record storage. Burroughs Adding Machine 
Company, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S 


Burroughs 





Modern microfilm equipment built 
by Bell & Howell and sold by 
Burroughs is the finest obtainable. It 
reflects Bell & Howell's acknowledged 
leadership in the field of precision 
instruments for fine photography. 








"500% sales increase... 
because we licked 
habit-itis” 


The J. T. Vendor 

for Jaw Teaser gum, 

molded by the Bolta Company, 
Lawrence, Mass., 

for Gum Products, Inc. 


AYIA SR AWAD 


PLASTICS 


CHEMICALS 


**Many of our retail customers are selling 5 times 
more Jaw Teaser gum than ever before. These sales 
records would be impossible,” continues Mr. Haller, 
“if we hadn’t discarded habit-thinking for a 
revolutionary merchandising idea: vending machines 
made of bright, colorful Lustrex styrene plastic.” 


This is only one example of how an exclusive 
property of a plastic has been used for greater 
profit. Perhaps YOUR success story —a better 
product, greater sales—will be built around one 
of the many other advantages provided you 

in the broad family of Monsanto plastics: 
durability, light weight, heat and water resistance, 
dimensional stability, and more. 


In addition, the low cost of plastics materials 
PLUS efficient molding methods regularly deliver 
lower unit costs. It will pay you to investigate 
Monsanto plastics for your product. 


Lustrex : Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 


ee h6°¢ e. 66° ®eeeee#ee & ee @ ee °¢ 
MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, Plastics Division, 
Dept, BP! 2, Springfield 2, Mass. 

OD Please send me information on Lustrex styrene plastic 


C Please send me information on the family of Monsanto Plastics 


Name &Title 


Company 
Address 


City, Zone, State 


y 





late September that affected about 
25% of the nation’s air and rail ship- 
ments, September air express shipments 
were up 6.4% over a year ago. Gross 
revenue rose 26.6%, compared with 
September a year ago. 

* Average Weight—The average air ex- 
press shipment between January and 
September weighed 19.2 Ib. Total 
weight of shipments over the nine- 
month period came to a little under 
57-million Ib. 


Third Quarter High 
For Car Registrations 


The third quarter this year produced 
a pack of records for the auto industry. 
R. L. Polk & Co., automotive statisti- 
cian, came up with figures this weck to 
show that in all three months—July, 
August, and September—new car regis- 
trations topped the 600,000 mark. Reg- 
istrations for the entire quarter totaled 
over 2-million. 

Two out of the three months were 
higher than ever before. August hit 
the peak—at 683,995 units. September 
sneaked in close behind with 625.755 
units. 


Gas Turbines Go to Sea 


Rolling down the Thames, a 60-ft. launch 
gives gas turbine power a workout on water. 
Britain’s Rover Co., Ltd., which has done 
a lot of work on gas turbine engines for 
autos (BW—Mar.18’50,p21) now is push- 
ing them for watercraft. This launch has 
two Rover engines; the funnels at the stern 
are exhaust stacks. Now the engines are 
limited to 100 hp. to 120 hp. Rover hopes 
to boost them to 180 hp. to 200 hp. 
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THE WAY YOU LIVE.. 
eee A BLUE-RIBBON 
BUSINESS ADVANTAGE 


IN THE Seve of Plenty* 


BAIT dialing ig 


tH? 


Memo to men selecting a 


he 


new factory site: 


Wherever that new plant goes, all or a part 
of your company’s executive manpower also may 
go, either now or later. This includes you . . . 
your family ... your associates and their 
families. 

Don't count yourself out. 

In The Land of Plenty, you'll enjoy living. 
You'll feel confident in building a permanent 
home here, where there are good educational 
and other cultural advantages for your family 

. where climate is good and scenery un- 


surpassed ... where there are splendid 











LAND OF 


4 


recreational facilities ... and where towns and 
cities are clean and progressive and filled with 
the kind of people you want for your friends. 
Your private happiness means a great deal 
to you and to your company. Investigate The 
Land of Plenty, where THE WAY YOU LIVE 


teams with other essential industrial advantages 


for better plant operation. 


Call or write the Industrial and Agricultural Department, 
Drawer B-317. Norfolk and Western Railway, Roanoke, Va. 
This department, with almost a half-century of specialized 
experience in finding plant sites for specific industries, is at 
your service. It will provide any data you require about any 
section of The Land of Plenty . . . promptly, without obliga- 


tion and in confidence. Write or telephone today. 


* The Land of Plenty —the six great states served by the 
Norfolk and Western — Virginia, West Virginia, Ohio, North 
Carolina, Marviand and Kentucky. 


PLENTY 
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SEND THIS 
TOYOUR ve 
PURCHASING 
DEPARTMENT... 


Ss 


East and Midwest, 
two modern Alcoa plants 
make the best 
aluminum die castings 


you can buy 
4 


Put Alcoa at the top of your 
supplier list for aluminum die 
castings. Thirty-five years’ 
experience in designing and 
manufacturing die castings 
help lower costs to you. 

And you'll like doing busi- 
ness the dependable Alcoa 
way—deliveries on schedule, 
specifications met or exceeded. 

We're listed under “Alumi- 
num” in your classified tele- 
phone book. Call us any time. 
Or write: 

ALUMINUM COMPANY OF 
AMERICA, 1908L Gulf Bldg., 


Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 
ia | 

y 
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DIE CASTINGS 


COMMUNICATIONS 


‘STINGHOUSE OFFICIAL delivers message for recording on tape. The tape will 
be played endlessly on interplant phone, available to anyone who dials special number. 


Dialing in on Plant News 


Suppose vou are Manag IN a big 
plant, with 10,000 or 20,000 workers. 
Mavbe they're 
series of factory buildings. 
need a simple, easy way of communicat 
ing with them—or at least with the key 
men—to pass on the word on labor pol- 
icy, negotiations, and all sorts of pert 


scattered alk over a 
Then, you 


nent news 
e Headache—VThat problem has vexed 
just about every manager of a big op 


cration. Vhere are almost as many at 


tempted solutions as there are big 
plants. 

[wo major — plants—Westinghouse 
Electric. Corp. in East Pittsburgh and 
Caterpillar Tractor Co. in Peoria, Il.— 
think thev have the best answer so far. 
Westinghouse keeps in touch with 12,- 
000 employees, Caterpillar with 25,000 
by variants of the same method—the in- 
terplant telephone hookup. 

¢ Dial a Number—Roughly, it’s like 
dialing the operator to find out about 
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Pension plans are front-page news these days. They occupy the absorbed attention of 
labor and management as well as the general public. But in reading the running story of 
management proposals and labor demands the average business executive and union 
official are conscious of a vital need—the need to know more about the existing pension 
programs ... About costs ... About methods of funding . . . About short-term expediency 
vs. long-range planning. 

In adopting ao pension plan, an employer is shouldesing a heavy responsibility. He is 
undertaking a financial obligation that sets up a stated measure of old age security for his 
employees. This is no small promise; it is one of the most important promises he will make 
in his entire business career. 

The responsibility sustained by unions and union leaders who participate in pension 
talks and selection of the final plan is no less grave. Obviously, union leaders want rock- 
ribbed security for any pension plan which carries their endorsement. 

Pension planning is complex. It is little wonder that both management and union 
officials find it extremely difficult to determine the best and safest plan. Yet there are certain 
basic steps that, once taken, offer immediate and long-range assurance that the solemn 
promise of security will be fulfilled to the satisfaction of all concerned. * 


As the originator of group insurance, with more than twenty years’ experience in sound 
pension development, The Equitable Society has the facts and the background vital to 
every pension discussion, plus a nation-wide staff of specialists to answer your questions— 
without obligation. Yours for the asking is a new booklet, “The Pension Service of The 
Insurance Company,” which tells an interesting story about the commonly used methods of 





funding pension costs. 


This valuable booklet, a primer on pension funding, should be in your business library— 
on your conference desk—at arm's reach—when you need to know these vital facts 


relating to pension costs. 


WRITE FOR THIS FREE BOOKLET IMMEDIATELY 





THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE UNITED STATES 


THOMAS I, PARKINSON * PRESIDENT 
393 SEVENTH AVENUE @ NEW YORK 1, NEW YORK 














Addressing Machine Users 
of Distinction are switching te 
_ ELLIOTT ADDRESSIN 
' MACHINES because: 


This tray loaded—$45.— Elliott 
Addresserette prints 20 different 
addresses per minute. 


This Elliott Model 800 automat- 
ically ejects addressed forms at a 
pea! of 60 different addresses per 
minute. 


This Elliott Model 1250 automat- 
ically feeds forms and ejects them 
at a speed of 125 different ad- 
dresses per minute. 


This Elliott Model 1500 will print 
and address post cards and auto- 
matically feed envelopes, and any 
form can be hand fed to it. 


This Elliott Model 2000 will auto- 
matically list names on pay rol 
sheets and adress all ot! pay 
forms and office forms. 


This Elliott Model 3000 can be 
equipped with an attachment to 
print or skip addresses automat- 
ically and 39 other attachments 
to perform any addressing task. 


This Elliott Model 5500 has an 
electric drive and automatic form 
feed but no automatic address 
selector attachment. 


This Elliott Model G-EW has an 
electric drive and automatic form 
feed and automatically skips un- 
wanted addresses. 


This Elliott addressing machine 
automatically addresses and prints 
and chops off wrappers from a roll 
of blank paper 


This machine automatically prints, 
addresses, dates, scores and chops 
off Telephone, Electric, Gas or 
Water bills from an endless roll. 


This machine automatically ad- 
dresses und prints Mail Order 
Catalog labels and automatically 
sorts the labels in different pock 
ets according to the volume of 
business from each customer 


After IBM or Remington Rand 
equipment prepares dividend 
insurance pre mium no 
tices, ete., this machine addresses 
the punched card forms with un 
erring accuracy 


cheques, 


From a big roll of blank paper 
this machine addresses and prints 
and dates and scores statements 
for cycle billing and eliminates 
the cost of printing 


This machine simultaneously lists 
two or more columns side by side 
on tax rolls or pay sheets, twice as 
fast as old fashioned zig-zag ad 
dressing machines. 


This electric Keyboard Punching 
Machine accurately punches holes 
in the frames of Elliott address 
cards to show publication sub 
scnption expiration dates and all 
other data regarding the addressee. 


ADDRESSING 
MACHINE CO. 


Dept. $, 15! Aibony Street, Cambridge 39, Mossachusetts 


MANUFACTURERS OF STENCIL ADDRESSING 


MACHINES SINCE 1899 
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MANAGEMENT VIEW filters to all employees via Communicator. Here T. 


1. Phillips 


(seated), boss of Westinghouse’s Pittsburgh plant, checks a message before it is “recorded. 


the weather or the time. In the plant, 
you dial a special number. ‘That hooks 
vou up with a tape recording that 
endlessly repeats the message that man- 
agement wants to spread through the 
plant. 

Westinghouse has been using the sys- 
tem for 19 months; it’s called the Man- 
agement Communicator. Mechanically, 
iis a combination of equipment devel- 
oped by Bell Tclephone, plus some 
home-grown gadgets Westinghouse has 
produced. 
¢ Tape Recording—At the sending end, 
messages are prepared by executives, 
checked with the top command, and 
then recorded on tape. The messages 
run from two to six and a half min- 
utes, and cover a variety of subjects: 
labor news, company business, gencral 
business trends, and items about em- 
ployee stock purchase plans, social in- 
surance, pensions, and the like. 

Once the metal tape has been cut, 
it’s fed into a transmitter, which repeats 
it into the telephone system over and 
over, 24 hours a dav. 

Vhe transmitter has a special fitting 
that makes it possible to play mes- 
sages of different lengths. with the 
standard time interval between replays. 
Vhe tape is always the same length, 
but different sizes of capstans are used 
to wind it. ‘Thus no one, dialing the 
number, will get an overly long dead 
period. 

Po tune in on the message, a special 
rumber is dialed. At Westinghouse, 
the number is ostensibly a secret con- 
fined to the 1,200 supervisory employ- 


ces. It’s supposed to be the foremen’s 
job to pass the message on to their own 
groups. 

e “Secret”—Actually, a secret held by 
1,200 people is no secret at all. Checks 
have shown that on particular messages 
there have been far more calls than 
there are supervisors. That means the 
workers are calling up, too. Westing- 
house doesn’t care, so long as the tele- 
phone system doesn’t get clogged—the 
Communicator can handle 30 calls at 
atime. In fact, Westinghouse is glad to 
see signs of employee interest. Cynics 
suggest that the number—it’s 8757, if 
you care—is kept “secret” just to make 
it more interesting. 

¢ Caterpillar—Fssentially, | Caterpillar 
Tractor uses the same method, in fact 
they adopted it ahead of Mele ase 
(BW—Nov.5’49,p76). The Caterpillar 
messages all run 80 sec. ‘The company 
has found this length just right: Not 
so short that it’s incomplete, not so 
long that it wastes time. Usually, 
each message runs for one day. Some- 
times two a day are run, sometimes 
special announcements are given “flash” 
treatment. 

Caterpillar’s equipment was devel- 
oped by Bell Telephone. At first, the 
message tended to get mushy in sound. 
Now ‘the bugs have been ironed out, 
all types of voice and styles of delivery 
come through clearly. 

e Foremen—There’s no secret about 
the number to dial at Caterpillar; it’s 80. 
Only foremen are supposed to use the 
number. With 25,000 workers scat- 
tered over a sprawling plant, there 
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WHEN YOU HAVE YOUR CAR 
REPAIRED INSIST ON 
GENUINE PARTS 


Experience proves that it is almost 
impossible to remove an oil seal 
without damaging it. That’s why 
manufacturers recommend installing 
a new oil seal every time one is 
removed. It costs just a few cents to 
give this vital protection to expen- 
sive equipment. Always use genuine 
parts. They are made especially for 
the job. 


om {henesarma Se ARLES 


National Oil Seals 


will protect the bearings 


Rockets zooming from planet to planet! Trucks powered by atomic 
capsules! Automobiles “cruising” at 200 m.p.h.! 

This fantastic future may be closer than we think. And when it comes, 
imagine the unheard-of efficiency and endurance that will be required of 
oil seals and every other part in these high-speed machines! 


You can be sure that National Oil Seal engineers will not be caught 
napping. Already they are researching and testing oil seals to match the 
imagination and daring of the most foward-thinking designers. 

Because of this “years-ahead” research, National Oil Seals give 
“years-ahead” performance in your products of today. 


We welcome tough sealing problems. May we help with yours? 


Original equipment for all cars, trucks, busses, 
tractors—in fact, wherever shafts turn 




















Shrewd buyers pick EDISON 


There’s nothing like the 
Disc Edison Voicewriter 
for turning thoughts into action 
and easing your work load. 
It has thirteen exclusive Edison features 
no one has been able to copy. 
Firms which “try them all” are picking the 
Disc Edison Voicewriter more often 
than all competing makes combined. 
Don’t settle for anything less 


than the best...! 


Edison Voicewriter 


ANOTHER FINE PRODUCT OF 


i om. 


CN CORPORATED 
«eee @ 


This common-sense booklet 
hes proved @ revelstion te 
theusends of businessmen. 
its 16 pages teem with facts 
end new ideas. Send for 
your cepy. Use the coupon. 
Or, for a demonstration 
without obligation, phone 
“EDIPHOWE” im your city, 
or write Thomes A. Edison 
incorporated, 65 Lakeside 
Avenue, West Orange, ¥. J. 
tn Conede: Thomes A. Edison city. 
of Coneda, Lid, Terente |, 

Onterie. 
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EDISON, 65 Lokeside Avenve, West Orange, N. J. 


Send me o copy of “Don't Work So Hard” by Roger Denbie, 
please. 


NAME __ 
COMPARY 


ADDRESS 











REPAIRMAN checks gadget that feeds 
messages into company phone system. 


would be hopeless confusion if everyone 
called. But there’s no penalty if an 
ordinary worker dials in. 

Caterpillar says it has found the sys- 
tem an invaluable morale builder. In 
fact, it’s operated by the Industrial Re- 
lations Dept. ‘The workers like it, so 
does management for it has proved to 
be a great time saver. 
¢ Calls Listed—In the Westinghouse 
plant, the transmitter has an attached 
gadget that shows the number of 
calls. From this it’s possible to figure 
out what subjects draw the greatest in- 
terest. For example, you can compare 
the number of calls when a_ labor 
relations message is known to be run- 
ning with the calls made, say, during 
the run of a story about sales prospects. 

Not surprisingly, labor relations wins 
in a breeze as far as interest is con- 
cerned. Generally, any given Westing- 
house message runs for half a week. 
The average number of calls per mes- 
sage is 2,000. 
¢ Good House—Labor messages do 
much better: The average is around 
2.500, one especially hot number 
brought 5,000 calls. However, even the 
most statistical messages draw a good 
house. Low mark for the 151 mes- 
sages that have been sent on all sub- 
jects is 1,400. ‘That’s more than one 
call per supervisor, which gives you an 
idea of how close a secret the call num- 
ber is. 

Messages about company business 
follow labor news in popularity. ‘There's 
plenty of listenership for the latest word 
on plant inventories, sales, and backlogs. 
And the East Pittsburgh workers are 
interested in general business trends, 
along with news of how things are going 
in the 11 other districts of the West- 
inghouse empire. ‘The more company 
news they get, the happier they seem 
tu be. 
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DEFENSE BUSINESS 





Agents Are OK. 


The five percenter has lost 
his stigma, if he’s bona fide. New 
procurement rules are weeding 
out the crooks. 


The Washington five percenter has 
come out from under his cloud, or 
almost. Mention of using a representa- 
tive to help get a government contract 
can still raise an eyebrow. And the 
finger is still on the “influence peddler.” 
But procurement officials are making 
it plain that, when it comes to the 
legitimate agent, this means of getting 
business is only a normal petiadle 

‘The result is especially good for the 

small business. 
e Unnecessary?—It’s true that there’s 
a school of thought that holds that no 
one needs a special representative in 
Washington. The Senate small-business 
committee says that any businessman 
who is on his toes and willing to do 
some boning up on procedures can get 
along without one. 

The Commerce Dept. is doing what 

it can to make it casy for a small-busi- 
ness man to get his own contracts. It 
has arranged that all purchases by the 
military and the General Services Ad- 
ministration shall be advertised through 
the department’s field offices. 
e But Helpful—But the Senate com- 
mittce concedes that an honest agent 
can often speed things up. A lot of 
the big companies have their own staff 
in Washington. Most small concerns 
can’t afford this. For them, the best 
answer may well be an agency that 
serves several manufacturers. That's 
especially true nowadays, when the 
pending rush of government orders 
threatens to clog the normal machinery. 
¢ Big Problem—The problem is to pick 
a good agent. And that’s not easy. 
You might be suspicious, for example, 
of a man who says he'll run a big ex- 
pense account on entertainment. But 
the legitimate agent may. very well do 
the same. 

The man who says he has an inside 

track and the right connections is prob- 
ably someone to steer clear of. 
e Good and Bad—The fuss about the 
five percenter all came to a head last 
vear, of course, when the Senate un- 
earthed what looked like a widespread 
scandal. And the result was not a 
hundred percent to the good. The 
intent of the investigation was not to 
smear the entire agency brotherhood. 
But that was the effect of it. 

The investigation did do this much— 
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. +. dependable radio-equipped 
freight trains provide fast serv- 
ice to, from and through the 
West-Southwest empire. 


oressive 


...the constant addition 
of the newest equipment 
assures shippers and travelers 
of the finest in rail facilities 
throughout the 11-state area 
served by Mo-Pac... the 
oldest line west of the 
Mississippi. 


MISSOURI 
PACIFIC 
LINES 


“4 
Sép yt 
Vice instit 


CC ss 
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SERVING THE WEST-SOUTHWEST EMPIRE 














/ JOUNDARIBER Wins Fashion ausial 


Saw 


Geld Medal for “Excellence of Design” 








Now SoundScriber’s TYCOON* and 
Lady TYCOON add another to the 
long list of “firste” that make them 
the most advanced and efficient dic- 
tating equipment on the market 
today. 

First with the plastic record, all- 
electronic operation, DisCopying, 
SoundErasing, on-the-disc Indexing, 
“Quick Review” microphone, “Tele- 


vision Indexing”, lightest weight 
metal construction. Now Sound- 
iber takes top honors for design 
as well! 
When you buy, look to the leader, 
the dictating equipment whose basic 
patents put it years ahead in per- 
formance, efficiency, economy. 


SJOUNDACRIBER 


FIRST ALL ELECTRONIC DICTATING SYSTEM © FIRST Disc DICTATING EQUIPMENT» 


230 Sales and 





mters Coast to Coast 








The 
office 
that 


gave me 


a 
sales talk 


“Harry Simpson has given me sales talks about his company for 
several months. A few days ago I was in his building and 
stopped at his office. 

“I have never thought that surroundings made too much 
difference, but Harry's general office gave me a sales talk that 
changed my mind. It radiated quiet efficiency and comfort. Not 
that it was fancy—it just looked like a place where people did 
things well and enjoyed doing them. That office said to me very 
clearly--‘Simpson knows how to run a business.’ 

“The result? Well, Harry has a new customer and I am doing over my office.” 
“Y and E” equipment can help you make your office into an effective sales tool—and 
“Y and E” equipment will help get the work done after you have made the sale. Call a 





“Y and E” Tepr ive for g 


ti and details. Pictured above is an installation of the 


6600 line—one of several distinguished lines designed and manufactured by “Y and E.” 


en 


CO 


WEUIRA TORL 
Gat 


For pictures of ““Y and E" steel office 
equipment, write for booklet Number 
4002-487. There is a ‘Y and E” repre- 
sentativein your community Call him 
for help in planning an effective office. 
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YAWMAN AND ditia M zen CO 


1006 JAY STREET ¢ ROCHESTER 3.N. Y., U.S.A. 


* TRADE MARK 
enema 





for both the contact men and the 
manufacturers. It put the squeeze on 
the crooked agents. 

¢ New Requirements—As a result, there 
was a revamping of regulations cover- 
ing the purchase of supplies by the 
government. Actually, the new regula- 
tions weren’t made too tough, lest they 
cramp the legitimate operator. A com- 
pany that wants to do business with 
the government must do three things: 

(1) Anyone who wins an advertised 
contract of over $25,000 or a negotiated 
contract of over $1,000 has to declare 
whether he used a special representative. 

(2) He must agree to tell the pro- 
curement agency anything it wants to 
know about his procedure. 

(3) Every contractor—whether his 
contract is large or small—must sign a 
“covenant against contingent fees.” 

This covenant isn’t against all con- 
tingent fees. It is against a contingent 
fee paid to anyone except a “bona fide 
employee or bona fide established com- 
mercial selling agency maintained bv 
the contractor for the purpose of 
securing business.” 

The contractor may disregard this 
covenant only at the risk of having his 
contract annulled. Or the government 
may deduct from the contract price the 
full amount of the commission or con- 
tingent fee. 

The covenant aims in. particular at 
the one-shot agent who works to get 
a company a specific contract. 


More Cotton Exports 


The Administration itself turned in- 
flation loose for the textile industry last 
week. Secretary Brannan personally 
lifted the lid that let cotton prices spurt 
skyward. Spot prices hit an incredible 
42¢ per Ib.—and textile men were pre- 
dicting that by spring they'd be paving 
4+5¢ or 50¢ for their cotton. 
¢ Higher Quota—What Brannan did 
was to up the cotton export quota for 
the cight months ending next March 
(BW —Oct.14'50,p10). His new ruling 
permits exporters to sell abroad 1,350,- 
000 additional bales of cotton during 
this period—an increase of about 60% 
over the 2-million-bale quota Brannan 
fixed earlier. Last week's order auto- 
matically meant less cotton for U.S. 
textile mills and higher prices for raw 
cotton and cotton fabrics. 

Administration economists had hoped 
that Brannan would hold down exports 
and thus hold down the price. Brannan 
explained his move by “improved 
weather conditions,” hence a_ better 
harvest than had been expected. Ac- 
tually, his step was a capitulation to 
the cotton congressmen. And, said the 
announcement, “any additional alloca- 
tions that can be made safely . . . will 
be determined and announced in line 
with developments.” 
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Example 
TRUCK BODIES 








MAGNESIUM MAKES MANY PRODUCTS BETTER 








A midwestern brewery switched to mag- 
nesium truck bodies and added 25 full cases 
to their trucks’ payload. An Ohio dairy 
replaced an existing body with one of mag- 
nesium—payload was increased 2,000 Ib. 
Here again the bonus of one-third greater 
lightness, available only with magnesium, 
meant a better, more useful product. 




















Users of magnesium truck bodies have tound 
that magnesium is as strong as it is light. 
This has been borne out by years of rigor- 
ous service in many difterent localities and 
over al] types of roads. The results have 
proved that magnesium truck bodies can 
stand the roughest use. 




















Extrusions play a vital part in the success 
ot magnesium truck bodies. The versatile 
extrusion process permits tailoring the extru- 
sion to the job—reduces forming and fabri- 
cating costs. Magnesium’s extra lightness 
allows massive strong sections with minimum 
weight. And the cost of magnesium extru- 
sions is surprisingly low. 


gnesium! 


THE WORLD'S LIGHTEST STRUCTURAL METAL 





is easier to use when made of lightweight i pei ad ca 


Truck bodies are just one of the many 
magnesium. 


roducts made better by magnesium. 


Trailer manufacturers are using mag- 
nesium to increase the payload and 
reduce the maintenance costs of their 
equipment. Portable tool operators find 
that magnesium lightness means in- 
creased output because of reduced 
fatigue. Materials handling equipment 


Magnesium is a valuable material in 
many fields. Investigate magnesium for 
yourself. See what it can do to make 
your product better, easier to sell, more 
profitable. For more information call the 
nearest Dow sales office or write direct 
to Midland. 


MIDLAND, MICHIGAN & 
New York © Basten © Philadelphia © Washington © Atlsnte © Cleveland © Detreit © Chicage © St Louts © Heasten © Son Francisco © Les Angeles © Seatile © Dew Chemical of Caneda, Limited, Terenty, Coneda 


Magnesium Division: MG-35 ¢ THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY e 








Cost-Cutting the Homemade Way 


Servel trains its own men—from top brass to foremen—to 
apply work simplification on a continuing basis. 


When basic costs like wages and 
materials go up, there’s not much that 
a manufacturer can do about = it—di- 
rectly. ‘lo keep the price of his product 
down, he has to use an oblique attack. 
He tries to cut costs by work simplifica 


52 


tion. This includes everything from 
redesigning parts to substituting a com- 
paratively cheap material for an expen 
sive onc. 

There's nothing new about this; for 
vears manufacturers have been calling 


in outside enginecrs to study their 
methods, find ways to cut corners. It 
works, but there are drawbacks: ‘The 
engineers are high-priced; their studics 
find manufacturing bugs at the time of 
the study, but they don’t provide a con- 
tinuing way to ferret out bugs that 
develop later. 

¢ Do It Yourself—Servel, Inc., at Evans- 
ville, Ind., is using another well-tricd 
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The Right Move... 


to prevent corrosion, 
contamination 
or clogging 


Whenever corrosion, abrasion, con- 
tamination, clogging, leakage and 
maintenance are problems ... Grinnell- 
Saunders Diaphragm Valves provide 
trouble-free performance. Working parts 
are absolutely isolated from the fluid in 
the line, preventing corrosion or con- 
tamination. Smooth passage, without 
pockets, eliminates trapping of solid 
matter and reduces friction resistance 

to a minimum. The diaphragm lifts high 
for streamlined flow in either direction. 
It presses tight for positive closure 
against grit, scale, solid matter... 
against pressure or vacuum. No packing 
glands to demand attention... no 
metal-to-metal seats to become damaged 
or wire-drawn ...no refacing or reseating. 
Various body, lining and diaphragm 
materials are available to meet particular 
service conditions. 

The Grinnell-Saunders Diaphragm 
Valve is typical of Grinnell’s complete 
piping service which provides the 
products, facilities and experience 
required “whenever piping is involved”. 
Grinnell Company, Inc., 

Providence 1,R. L 





Grinnell-Saunders 
Diaphragm Valve 


Available in various combinations m * 
of valve bodies and operating mechanisms, Pao Pe, 
Write for catalog. r 

vee PIPING Ss evORE: 





pipe ® valves ® Grinnell-Sounders diaphragm valves ®@ pipe and tube fittings © welding fittings © engineered pipe hangers and supports 
prefabricated piping ® Thermolier unit heaters ® plumbing and heating specialties © industrial supplies © water works supplies 
Grinnell automatic sprinkler fire protection systems © Amco humidification and cooling systems 








Could you use savings like these ? 


These four jobs, done with an average saving of 
more than 75% of former machining time, are 
typical of the new Acme-Gridley Model M Single 
Spindle Automatic’s performance. 

Kight independently operated slides permit use 
of the speeds and feeds best suited to each cut, 
taking full advantage of the latest carbide-tipped 


Material: C-1117 Steel 
Acme-Gridley Model M Time: 36 sec. 
Time by Previeuvs Method: 3-1/2 min. 


Material: C-1022 Steel 
Acme-Gridiey Medel M Time: 58 sec. 
Time by Previous Method: 5-1/2 min. 


Material: C-1117 Seamless Tubing 
Acme-Gridiey Model M Time: 24 sec. 
Time by Previous Method: 1-1/2 min. 


Material: B-1112 Steel 


Acme-Gridley Model M Time: 1 min. 33 sec. 


Time by Previous Method: 6 min. 


tooling methods. You can get the right surface 
speed for a wide range of diameters through utili- 
zation of the three automatic spindle speed ranges. 
These are but two of the basic design advantages 
that make this new Model M Acme-Gridley Automat- 
ic your best bet for increased production and lowered 
costs. For complete details ask for Bulletin M-50. 








A metal-working manufacturer must look upon re-equipment as a continuing function. Otherwise, he’s 
on the defensive, competitively speaking—-and that doesn’t score any touchdowns, goals or runs. 


The NATIONAL ACME CO. 


CLEVELAND 8, OHIO 


7 eeeeeeeerst STREET = 








method, but with new wrinkles. It’s 
attacking work simplification at the 
grass roots, training its own men to find 
the faulty methods. And the training 
includes all levels, from topmost brass 
to foremen. 

The approach is working out fine, 
according to Herman A. Straus, super- 
visor of work simplification for Servel. 
Straus told the annual meeting of the 
Industrial Management Society in Chi- 
cago that the training program was 
bearing fruit in three ways: 

e¢ Top management is doing a 
better job of production thinking. 

¢ Superintendents are dreaming up 
ideas that lead to substantial savings. 

e Foremen are getting a new grasp 
of their jobs, seeing clearly what goes 
on, finding ways to improve it. 


¢ Training Program—Servel began its 


project by hiring Dr. Marvin E. Mun- 
del of Purdue University to teach work- 
ing savings to the top brass. The course 
tan three hours a week, for 12 weeks. 
Later, the training was widened to reach 
the whole plant. Foremen, time study 
men, development engineers were in- 
cluded. The idea was to have someone 
in every division of the plant familiar 
with work simplification. 

Employees get their training in 
groups of 12. Each group meets 12 
times, for two-hour sessions. Large 
groups were vetoed because they restrict 
free exchange of ideas. And it’s the 
give and take of minds that has pro- 
duced the best results. 

The men being trained range from 
28 to 60 years, Ba grammar school 
products to graduates of top engincer- 
ing colleges. Some started with Servel 
as welders, assemblers, and timekeepers; 
others as cadets in training. heir 
seniority with the company ranges from 
10 to 22 years. 
¢ Homework—Before the meetings, 
the groups get reading assignments to 
fill them in on the particular method to 
be discussed. Out-of-class work also in- 
cludes working up actual practice proj- 
ects, based on previous discussions. In 
the meetings themselves, practice proj- 
ects are discussed with the aid of motion 
pictures. 

After the basic phase of the course is 
over, more detailed and_ specialized 
studies are made and projects worked 
out. Servel figures that about half of 
these projects actually result in cost im- 
provements. That’s a direct benefit to 
Servel from the training itself. But even 
greater benefits accrue when the trained 
men start watching continuing opera- 
tions with their newly opened eyes. 

e Broader View—One general foreman 
reports he has learned to spot little im- 
provements, as well as big ones. And 
those little ones often develop into 
major importance. Another foreman 
says he has learned to watch the work- 
ers, as well as the process itself. That 
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Strip comes clean at S00 feet por mire 
with OSBORN power driven brushes 


N the continuous scrubbing 
operation above, Osborn 
Power Brushes are removing all 
traces of rolling oil from steel 
strip at a rate of over 1500 feet per 
minute. Since a micro-thin coating 
of tin is later added by electro- 
plating, any foreign matter remain- 
ing creates costly scrap and ties up 
plant operations. Six Osborn Heli- 
Master* Brushes here provide 
dependable around-the-clock per- 
formance despite the presence of 
hot caustic solvents. 
Whether you have a continuous 


metal cleaning, sheet scrubbing, 
scale removing, bonderizing or 
conveyor cleaning problem, it is 
likely that an OBA (Osborn Brush- 
ing Analysis) will show you how 
this work can now be done easier, 
faster and at lower cost with power 
brushing. Likewise there are many 
other new, improved Osborn tech- 
niques for mechanically brushing 
a wide variety of finishes on metals, 
plastics and other materials. Why 
not request an OBA be made of 
your finishing operations now. 
Call or write— 


THE OS80RN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Dept. 750, $401 Hamilton Avenue * 


* Trademark 








Cleveland 14, Obio 

















CRISIS in the AWFUSS® 


(No. 13) 

WHY THE STRANGE, 
NEW BLAST OF ENERGY 
BY MR. PODDERLY? 


_ 








FOR THE PRIVATE or executive office—rich 
warmth and quiet distinction characterize 
these genuine oak and walnut G/W File 
Cabinets. 

Their steel drawer bodies and suspension 
slides assure a lifetime of quiet service. 


TRI-GUARD ROD suPPORTS speed filing and 
finding by automatically adjusting the con- 
tents of the drawer — folders and papers 
cannot sway, slip down, collapse, bunch up 
or do a fade-away. This exclusive feature 
is of great help to the user, whether novice 
or expert. 

Traditionally the choice of personal or pri- 
vate office file cabinets has been real wood 
—a choice which G/W confirms with care- 
fully selected wood grains, superbly fin- 
ished, in a style that is both modern and 
conservative. 


SEE THESE G/W THOROUGHBREDS — compare 
their honest beauty, compare their easy, 
smooth operation with any file cabinet. Your 
dependable G/W dealer will gladly show 
and demonstrate them. Find him quickly in 
your classified phone directory, listed under 
“Office Furniture & Equipment.” 





Office Equipment, Systems ™% 
end Visible Records 


HE'S TRYING TO LIVE UP TO HIS 
NEW G/W EXECUTIVE TYPE WOOD 


FILE CABINET 


letter and legal size drawers; 4- 
drawer standard, 3-drawer coun- 
ter height, and 2-drawer desk 
height. Optional insert drawers 
accommodate 2 sizes of cards, 
documents and checks. Genuine 
Oak finish is medium light in tone, 
Genuine Walnut is medium dark. 
Another Globe-Wernicke contribu- 
tion to the modern, efficient office. 


Cincinnati 12, Ohio 





gives him a better grasp of how to 
simplify work. 

Many workers, Straus says, have 
learned to think straighter in cost- 
cutting. They take a keener interest; 
there’s more cooperation. 
¢ List of Questions—Check lists (ex- 
ample, page 52) play a big part in the 
Servel method. These lists of questions 
relating to the job in hand are the 
bread-and-butter of cost-cutting. 

For one thing, they help in seeing 
the forest, as well as the tree. Recently, 
a Servel man came up with a process 
improvement that would have meant 
a 40% saving in labor. Before he put 
it into effect, he studied a check list, 
came on the standard question: Can we 
change from make to buy? He looked 
it up, found that indeed the part in- 
volved could be purchased more cheaply 
than it could be made even by the im- 
proved method. 

Good check lists can be found in 
many books and articles. Better still, 
you can build up your own by analyz- 
ing the work done in your particular 
plant. 
¢ Possibilities—Another important fea- 
ture of- grass-roots work improvement 
is to keep a possibility list. ‘That’s just 
a tabulation of all suggested ideas, good 
or bad. Such a list keeps good ideas 
from getting lost in the shuffle. 

The possibility list is’ pretty much 


No Smoke in His Eyes 


Research in electric meters and instruments 
—the yardsticks for the volt and the am- 
pere—is the job of General Electric Co.'s 
new measurements laboratory at Lynn, 
Mass. A techinician (above) gets set to elec- 
troplate a part of a measuring device in the 
lab’s inorganic finish department. To clear 
the lab of fumes from the plating baths, a 
special ventilating system completely changes 
the air 67 times per hour. 
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30KW,, 10,000 cycle TOCCO machine 
surface-hardening conveyor wheels 


with TOCCO* Induction Heating 


PROBLEM: Cleveland Crane and Engineering Co. 
hardens the running surface of steel drive wheels 
and idlers used in their tramrail overhead materi- 
als handling equipment. Flame-hardening limited 
their production to only 300 wheels per day— 
rejects ran as high as 55%! 


SOLUTION: A 30KW, 10,000 cycle TOCCO 
machine to provide speedy automatic heating. 


THE OHIO CRANKSHAFT COMPANY 


RESULT: Production increased 250% —costly re- 
jects eliminated, a completely automatic “‘virtually 
foolproof” operation. The TOCCO machine, in 
use for two years, has required no maintenance 
other than regular lubrication! 

Like to duplicate this success story? Why not have 
a TOCCO engineer survey your hardening, braz- 
ing, forging or melting requirements for similar 
cost-cutting results ? 


Mail Coupon Today 


THE OHIO CRANKSHAFT CO. 
Dept. W-11, Cleveland 1, Ohie 


r 
| nwewFREE 


BULLETIN 


Please send copy of “A TOCCO 
Plant Survey ~—Your Profit Possi- 
bility for 1950”. 

Ua iansiltcahclaiesichchaicinaieitpcariitinmiaetonn 
A aitactcctenttnninhtcneniiiitepiininntiies 
Company. 

PONG nincisaiteticiiiitiiiticipisnicilinbnietin | 
City _____Zone___Stare__ | 





random, but the next step isn’t. That’s 
GREAT SCOTTI LISTEN TO THAT . the possibility guide, where the good 

ideas are winnowed out, arranged in 
ON THE CANADIAN MARKET! PG The foreman in Servel’s sheet-metal 

% shop, as part of his training, studied 
oP pre toss of a bracket used in house- 
hold refrigerators. He evolved an idea 
of combining separate shear, press, and 
brake operations into a single progres- 
sive die. His idea would have saved the 
company about $1,000 a year. 

However, the foreman went further, 
Si g? Not at all. Because the Thanks to this information it col- worked out a possibility list and then 

of Montreal's banking system ects from over 550 sources, the a guide on his project. From this, he 
blankets Canada from coast to coast. B of M is helping to solve the evolved a different design of bracket— 
Result: each branch manager, from marketing problems of scores of smaller, simpler to make, easier to as- 
peo a to — a rag ace gaan with Cana- semble. From his second step, Servel 
and the Yukon, can supply informa- _ dian interests. : hopes to realize a savings of many 
tion on market conditions in his Consult the B of M—Canada’s sioianain of dollars a a labor and 
bailiwick—almost as — as you first bank—about your specific prob- material, 
might ask, “How and where could lem. Contact any U.S. office, or the ¢ Charts—The training program stud- 
my product sell best in Canada?” Business Development Department, ies process, operation, and time charts. 
Bank of Montreal, Place d’Armes, Making such charts takes time, but the 
. " Montreal. results are worth it. Here are some ex- 
WY BANK amples: 

One man made a process chart of a 
special threaded fitting, bought from 
an outside manufacturer. The fitting 
was shipped in a protective cardboard 
sleeve; the manufacturer installed the 
sleeve and charged Servel for it. 

The process chart revealed that the 
fitting took a far worse beating in the 
Servel plant—~after the sleeve was re- 
moved—than it possibly could in transit. 
So the sleeve was dropped, on a trial 
basis. It worked, and Covel is saving 
$2,000 a year. 

Another process chart was made on 
the handling of paint thinner. Servel 
bought the thinner in large drums, 
costly and dangerous. The chart re- 
sulted in the installation of an under- 
ground tank. It’s safer; the company is 
saving $4,000 a year in handling. 

e Packaging—On the companys. air- 
oe : conditioning unit, several parts were 

Rane. « , neatly cartoned, then packed into a 

crate. No one thought there could be 

Is re) v4 a saving here till a process chart put 
e the finger on the time spent in fitting 

ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA the cartons into the crate, and the dis- 
ma * a tances walked to assemble the materials. 
first entrusted Employee Food Service to Me ' Palin Now the materials are kept close at 
HARDING-WILLIAMS in just One of their ye Sees eee hand and are strapped into the crate 


ith the HARDING-WILLIAMS : F : 
great plants—today we serve them in Eight! cvceM o.o solution to your Em- | Without being cartoned. The saving is 


ployee Food problems? Without any over 40¢ on each job. 
obligation— WRITE, WIRE or PHONE. Two men did a time chart on a 
three-man conveyor operation that 
° olne involved considerable lifting. They 
H a a] In g = Wi | | ams thought a bridge crane would help and 
co js would release one skilled welder for 
ss a ei other work. One of the men doing the 
N FOOD SERVICE chart was the assistant superintendent, 
thoroughly familiar with the whole op- 
cration. Yet the chart revealed so many 
new ideas to him that he was able to 
release the welder without use of the 
crane. And the two men who remained 
on the job had less work to do than 
before. 





eee Rimin can SOHHSHSSOSSSSSSHSSSHSHSSHEHSSHSHEHSTEHHEHSESSHEHSHHEHEHESES 


Bank oF MonrTREAL 
Canada's First Sank Coast-to- Coast 
New York-+-64 Wall Street Chicago--- 27 S. LaSalle Street San Francisco- - - 333 California Street 
Mead Office: WMoutreal 
880 BRANCHES ACROSS CANADA ¢ RESOURCES EXCEED $2,000,000,000 


SOHOSHSSOHSHSHSSSHSHSFSSSHSSHSOSHHHSHSHHSHSHSHHEHEHSEHSHSEHHEHESEEHSE 





ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Davenport, lowa, Works 
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Plastic Landing 


Army and Air Force experi- 
ment with laminated plastics as 
substitute for punched steel in 
aircraft landing mats. 


Plastics may replace steel in aircraft 
landing mats. Naitow, interconnecting 
strips punched from sheet steel are 
still the standard for mat construction. 
But steel is expensive, and it could 
become scarce in another big war. So 
Army and Air Force engineers are look- 
ing for a substitute that is cheap, light, 
and strong. And plastics may be the 
answer. 


¢ Three Designs—The Army Engineers cy 

Research & pct heh Laboratory Become 

at Fort Belvoir, Va., has worked out BLOCKS 

three different mat designs that use a” y 

plastic coatings or impregnations. One 2 le Equipmint 
fabric-base type has a honeycomb sand- . 


wich construction. Plastic-impregnated 
cotton duck is sandwiched between ee : 
t-in. cover plates. The plates—made $i) Production depends upon unfailing inter- 
from alternate layers of woven glass— D ~( “1s : 
are also soaked in plastic. The lab is 2 changeability of parts — accomplished only 
now trying to overcome two drawbacks ego A through the use of accurate gage blocks. 
in this system: its slippery surface, and 
a lack of suitable fasteners. . 
A renga design is a built-up glove Your Local DoALL Representative has a Kit to 
mat that uses a minimum of two layers. *COOL Gammon th iority of DoALL Gage Blocks— 
This may be increased to three or more “a Sree eee ’ 


. Surface finish superior to any other gage block—three- 
tenths of one micro inch RMS or better 


. Burr-Proof edges (exclusively DoALL) prevent formation of 
nicks and burrs during usage 


. Guaranteed stability that prevents “growing” and “shrinking” 


. More uniform hardness—between 65 and 66 Rockwell C 


. Flattest and most parallel gaging surfaces—plus or minus 
.000003” 


6. Fitted in most convenient, easy-to-use carrying case 





7. Priced lower than ordinary gage blocks 


. All gage blocks are subject to change and wear, and must 
be inspected regularly. DoALL has a complete inspection 
and calibration service, plus a completely integrated set 
of gage block accessories, to increase the usefulness of 


gage blocks 





Therefore, DoALL GAGE BLOCKS 
@ HAVE THE MOST RELIABLE ACCURACY 
@ ARE EASIER TO WRING TOGETHER 


Not Worms But Soap S @ LAST LONGER 


bg me Ot 5 ee baggy pgr Get the proof from your DoALL man. Write us today! 
in a museum case—or possibly a family of 
worms. But it’s a closeup of lime soap 
grease. The twisted fibers are set against a 
gold background, and magnified 81,300 | | 4 
times. Result: an unusual picture that’s = is] ‘ ’ 

being shown at the Photographic Society 2 = . Des Plaines, tl 2 U.S.A. 
of America’s exhibit of technical photog- S= 

raphy in Baltimore. = eee 6, 


ve a 
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RESEARCH 


OF THE EAST 


New Jersey is known by in- 
dustry as The Crossroads of 
the East. And it’s known as 
The Scientific State, too! 


That’s because research has 
its headquarters in New Jer- 
sey. In fact, more than ten 
per cent of the nation’s re- 
search firms are located at 
the Crossroads of the East. 
Over 400 firms spend more 
than $150,000,000 every year 
in New Jersey in laboratory 
- and development work. 


Think what this means to 
your manufacturing problems 
... you see, you'll find the re- 
search facilities which you 
need right next door to your 
plant. Add this advantage to 
all the other plus features 
which New Jersey offers... 
and you can see why industry 
prefers the Crossroads of the 
East! 


Public Service Electric and 
Gas Company is ready to help 
you in New Jersey with the 
dependable services it has for 


Write Dept. W., for brochure 
“The Crossroads of the East" 
74 Park Place, Newark 1, N. J. 











for increased strength. The estimated 
load factor of the two-layer version is 
about 80,000 Ib. For added strength, 
the structure of each layer is staggered 
like the grain of plywood panels. 
Most hush-hush of the trio is a 
plastic-coated fabric job. Its sections 
are cemented together with latex as 
the mat is laid out on a field. The 
sections won't spoil in storage; they 
aren’t affected by moisture or tempera- 
ture variations. 
¢ Bituminous Surface—The military is 
also interested in a prefabricated bitu- 
minous surfacing, an idea invented by 
the Canadians, and developed by the 
British. It consists of a layer of burlap 
or hessian cloth, and a layer of paper 
felt. An asphalt compound binds the 
two together. 
¢ Aluminum—Aluminum is getting a 
tryout, too. The metal has been turned 
into a landing mat similar to pierced 
steel plank. It has a service life of 
only six months compared with stcel’s 
endurance of one year. But where light- 
weight material for air transportation 
is a must, alumirum might go into 
limited use. 


Heavy Media Process 


Moves into New Fields 


When Mother Nature dished out 
the world’s supply of ores and min- 
crals, she short-rationed a few coun- 
tries—including our own. Deposits of 
some strategic clements are not only 
in short supply, but they’re of low 
grade, too. It’s the metallurgist’s job 
to make a respectable product out of 
this poor-quality material. 

e Discovery—Back in 1937, metallur- 
gists discovered a promising way to do 
this by a process called heavy media 
separation (BW —Aug.20’49,p38). They 
separated zinc ore from worthless rock 
by dumping the combination into a 
heavy media—watcr whose specific grav- 
ity had been increased by adding a 
powder. Zinc has a lower specific grav- 
ity than the media. So it floats to the 
top. The rock, which is heavier than 
the media, sinks to the bottom. 

¢ Applications—Today, 66 plants are 
treating 16 different materials with 
heavy media sepaiation, according to 
American Cyanamid Co., sales and 
technical representatives for American 
Zinc, Lead & Smelting Co., patent 
holders of the process. Twenty more 
plants that will use the process are 
now under construction. 

Chromite, critically important as a 
metals alloving agent, is the latest ore 
to be added to the growing list of mate- 
tials recovered by heavy media sepa- 
ration. Last May, a heavy media plant 
was shipped from Los Angeles to the 
Philippines; it is now upgrading a low- 


grade chromite ore with good results. 

A second chromite plant is slated to 
o to work this month in Southern 
hodesia. 

Manganese, another essential alloy- 
ing mineral, will also get the heavy 
media treatment soon. A large plant 
is under construction in Africa’s Gold 
Coast to separate the mineral from the 
worthless rock in which it occurs. 
¢ Coal and Iron—The biggest users of 
the process are coal operators. ‘heir 
media plants are cleaning coal at an 
annual rate of 20-million tons. Up- 
grading ow ality iron ore is heavy 
media’s second-biggest use. This year 
over 2-million tons of media-processed 
ore will be shipped from the Lake 
Superior district to steel producers. 





PRODUCTION BRIEFS 





More DDT will be available in the 
southwestern agricultural market when 
Kolker Chemical Works, Inc., opens a 
producing plant in Houston, Tex., carly 
next year. 

® 
A new catalytic reforming process of 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc., improves 
the octane rating of gasoline. Vhe firm 
is withholding details of the process. 
Current output is 50 bbl. per day, but 
there are plans for a unit for commercial 
production. 

e 
Insecticides containing allethrin (syn- 
thetic pyrcthrum) for use in pressurized 
aerosols now have the Dept. of Agri- 
culture’s approval. 


e 
An electric arc furnace—the first of 
five—will be completed this month. at 
Quebec Iron & Titanium Corp.’s $15- 
million Sorel (Que.) plant. ‘The fur- 
naces are designed to process ilmenite 
for high-grade steel, and high-content 
titanium slag for pigments. 

e 
Smooth-riding freight cars for fragile 
freight (BW—May27’50,p48) began 
rolling off General American-Evans 
Co.’s production line last week. The 
firm will work on a 15 car-per-day sched- 
ule for an initial batch of 360 cars. 

e 
An underwater camera takes motion pic- 
tures for training films at the U.S. 
Naval ‘Photographic Center, Anacostia, 
D. C. Detachable fins and rudder hel 
the operator steer the camera heondl 
the water. 

e 
A 20% space saving in storing clay- 
filled bags is the result of a De-Acrating 
process used by J. M. Huber Corp. 
Huber passes the bags between com- 
pression roller belts to squeeze out air. 
It finds the process also makes it easicr 
to spot rejects. 
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Only the gulls stayed healthy 


In the early days of the last century, vitamin- 
deficiency diseases took the lives of more seamen than 
naval warfare or shipwreck. : 

But today the scientific processing, preserving 
and refrigeration of foodstuffs has changed all that. 
And smooth, gleaming, easy-to-clean Armco Stainless 
Steel equipment has proved a powerful weapon in the 
fight against bacteria spoilage. 

Because Armco Stainless is a durable, rustless 
metal that stays new-looking for years, manufacturers 
prefer it for a wide variety of industrial and 
consumer products — from kitchen sinks and dairy 


equipment to dye vats and bleaching machinery used 
in the textile industry. 


There are many different grades of Armco 
Stainless Steels — one for every purpose. Each has a 
special property or combination of properties — 
surface beauty, strength, toughness, hardness, 
corrosion-resistance and heat-resistance — that equips 
it well for the job it must do. 


And remember, the famous Armco trademark 
is a guide to extra quality in steel. Manufacturers 
who use it have the extra merchandising benefit 
of Armco’s 36 years of national consumer advertising. 


HEADQUARTERS AT MIDDLETOWN, OHIO, WITH PLANTS AND SALES OFFICES FROM 


COAST TO COAST ° 





THE ARMCO INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION, WORLD-WIDE 





Millions of operating hours in hundreds of different prod- 
ucts have been the proving ground for C/R dependability. 
When you specify C/R shaft-type, or end face oil seals you 
gain the benefits of more than thirty years experience and 
research into every type of fluid sealing problem. Today the 
world’s largest manufacturer in its field, Chicago Rawhide 
has developed more than 14 types and 1800 sizes of shaft 
type oil seals engineered with either leather or synthetic 
rubber sealing members as operating conditions require. 

Solving critical protection and sealing problems has made 
Chicago Rawhide a pioneer in the development of com- 
pounded synthetic rubber and industrial leather products. 
When you plan a new product or improve an old one, let 
C/R study your needs. 





More motor vehicles, farm 
implements and industrial ma- 
chines are equipped with 
“Perfect” Oil Seals thon any 


{ ™ x ff other shaft-type sealing device. 
a PERFECT Oit Seale 


NEW PRODUCTS 


Coupling Saves a Step 


The truck-trailer coupling showr 
above raises and lowers hydraulically 
It’s called a Trailer Jockey. Cemco In- 
dustries, Inc., has designed it to speed 
up the operation of “spotting” or 
shuttling trailers in terminal yards. 

The trouble in trailer handling is in 
the “‘landing gears”—the props that hold 

: up the front of a trailer when it’s 
unhitched. Landing gears look like 
stilts and have small auxiliary wheels. 
Once a tractor is hitched to the front 
of a trailer, ready for hauling, the driver 
has to step out of his tractor cab, crank 
up the landing gears by hand so that 
they won't scrape the ground. And be- 
fore he spots the trailer at a new loca- 
tion, he has to crank down the landing 
gears. 

With Cemco’s Trailer Jockey, how- 
ever, the operator doesn’t touch the 
landing gears. He lowers a coupling hy- 
draulically to the level of the front end 
of the trailer, couples, and then raises 
the trailer, lifting the landing gears free 
of the ground. He can do the whole op- 
eration without getting out of the cab. 
¢ Source: Cemco Industries, Inc., 
Galion, Ohio. 
¢ Price: $675. 


Junior-Size Calculator 


Serene molded products are 
all custom-engineered and 
custom-built for critical serv- 
ice in aircraft, automotive, 
ond other mechonisms. 


SIRVENE 


COMPOUNDED SYNTHETIC RUBBER 


Sirvis boots, diephragms 
and packings ore giving 
dependable service all 
over the world under dif- 
ficult operating conditions. 


SIPVIS 


MECHANICAL LEATHER PRODUCTS F 


Big, lightning-speed electronic calcu- 
lators don’t have much of a place in the 
average business office. Their greatest 
usefulness lies in handling complex 
mathematical formulas. 

Remington Rand, Inc., owns and 
produces such a machine—the Univac 
(BW—Mar.4’50,p20). Now, for those 
who want simpler machines, it has de- 
veloped a small, but highly versatile, 
clectronic computer. Rem Rand says it 
can be used economically by companies 
employing as few as 100 men. 

Unlike the Univac, which uses tape 


eaebiuned BAK 1072 
CHICAGO RAWHIDE MANUFACTURING CO. 


1231 Elston Avenue e Chicago 22, Illinois 
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for recording figures, the small com- 
puter operates with punch cards. It 
punches new cards with information 
which it figures out from other, previ- 
ously punched cards. Thus the com- 
puter will fit into any business using a 
mechanical punch-card system. The 
computer reportedly is 100 times faster 
than the fastest mechanical calculator. 
Rem Rand claims it has application 
in wholesaling, retailing, and any kind 
of accounting. The computer won't be 
on the ae until next year, and 
the price has not yet been set. 
¢ Source: Remington Rand, Inc., 4th 
Ave. and 23rd St., N.Y.C. 10. 


Anticorrosion Steel 


Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp. claims 
its Carilloy steel resists corrosion, re- 
mains tough even at subzero tempera- 
tures. It was developed principally for 
ship construction, heavy mobile equip- 
ment, and surface-mining machinery. 

Carilloy is almost double the strength 
of high-strength, low-alloy steels, almost 
triple the strength of welding-grade 
structural stecls, according to its maker. 
And it’s supposed to be two to three 
times more resistant to atmospheric 
corrosion than plain carbon steels. For 
fabrication, Carrilloy may be bent or 
formed cold. Welding isn’t supposed 
to damage the steel’s properties. 
¢ Source: Carnegie-I]linois Steel Corp., 
Carnegie Bldg., Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


otorized 


Hollow prongs on this “mechanical earth- 
worm” dig into a lawn or golf course, mak- 
ing holes that aerate the soil. As the 34-in. 
prongs go in, soil pops out through the top 
of the prongs. The machine, equipped with 
a 14-hp. engine, aerates a strip 18-in. wide. 
It can cover 7,000 sq. ft. an hour. Manufac- 
turer is Soilaire Industries, 1200 Second Ave. 
S., Minneapolis. Various models are avail- 
able; this one retails for $375. 
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It is now possible to do rapid machining and shap- 
ing of HARDENED STEEL and extremely ABRA- 
SIVE or BRITTLE MATERIALS with spectacular 
new, low-cost Band Tools developed for use on the 
DoALL Contour-matic. 


Vertical Line-Grinding and Honing as done by the | 
hydraulically operated Contour-matic and this new 
DoALL Band Tool offer you these advantages: 


. Machines without length or 
depth of cut limitations. 


. DoALL Line-Grind Bands come 
in vorious grit sizes of alumi- 
num oxide or silicon carbide, 
to facilitate machining operc- 
tions previously impossible 


. Accurate machining to either 
straight or curved layout lines 


. Internal as well as external ma- 
chining. For internal cut-outs, 
the Line-Grind Band is threaded 
through a starting hole in the 
work and rewelded 


WATCH THEM WORK! 


Our Line-Grind demonstrator units 
are available to show you this new 
time-saving technique. Write today 
for free demonstration in your own 


Des Plaines, Ill., 0.5.a. 
Coble Address: DeALl, Des Pisines 


fectery Trained 
Reprosestarres Everywhere 











roblem: 


Our employee restaurant: 


it’s a management headache! 


olution: 


Crotty Brothers will assume full 
responsibility for the complete 
and satisfactory operation of the 
company cafeteria or restaurant 
...save valuable supervisory 
time, trouble and expense 

...and provide better food 


at equal or lower cost. 


Specialists in industrial feeding for 20 
years, Crotty Brothers, Inc. serves 
many prominent American 
manufacturers across the country... 


15 of them for more than 10 years. 


* For particulars, write 


ROTTY 


BROTHERS INC. 


OPERATING IN 18 STATES AND 45 CITIES 


137 NEWBURY STREET, BOSTON 16, MASS. 
111 WEST WASHINGTON ST., CHICAGO, 2, ILL. 
303 SOUTHLAND ANNEX 8LOG., DALLAS, TEX. 


NEW PRODUCTS BRIEFS 





A magnetic holder from Eversharp 
has a concealed magnet that draws the 
ball pen against the slanted pen cradle. 
The pen-holder sgh retails for $3.95. 


A jumbo-sized ihe 78-in. long, for 
setting door and window casings, is 
available from Simplex Level Co., De- 
troit 7. Price: $10.85. 
© 

An electric outlet, made by Panalarm 
Products, Inc., 7218 N. Clark St., Chi- 
cago 26, locks electric plugs in place. 
A cam lever breaks the circuit, un- 
locks the plugs before you disconnect. 
The outlet is designed to prevent spark- 


ing. 


e 
Legal documents can be reproduced 
more easily with two special mimeo- 
graph stencils, made by A. B. Dick Co., 
5700 W. Touhy Ave., Chicago 31. One 
has marginal lines die-impressed; the 
other, lines and double-space numerals. 


8 
An electric dark-room timer has a knob 
that automatically resets the hands to 
the starting position. A buzzer tells 
you when the desired time is up. It’s 
made by GE X-Ray Corp., Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

° 
A snow-ice tire that reportedly helps 
cars to stop and start faster than con- 
ventional snow-ice tires comes from 
B. F. Goodrich Co. 

© 
Zippers won't stick or corrode when 
you apply Zipper-Eez, says the manu- 
facturer, -asy Zipper Co., P. O. Box 
1205, Nashville, ‘Tenn. The lubricant 
is stainless and nongreasy. 

° 
Storm windows of transparent Vinylite 
are offered by Central States Paper & 
Bag Co., 5221 Natural Bridge, St. Louis. 
‘The plastic is supposed to be tearproof, 
shatterproof, and washable. Each win- 
dow kit includes a 36-in. by 72-in. 
Vinylite sheet, eight framing strips, and 
nails. Price: iceau? 


Warming chilly specs is pang with 


a 16-in. by 27-in. wire-coil mat, called 
Snook Dura-Thermal Mat. The manu- 
facturer is Walter B. Snook Enter- 
prises, 751 Loma Verde Ave., Palo 
Alto, Calif. 


e 

Washers: Mak-O-Washer, made by 
Flexrock Co., 3621 Filbert St., Phila- 
delphia, is a ropelike, semimcetallic 
alloy that wraps inside any leaky fitting. 
. Economy Valve Co., 5919 Tire- 

man Ave., Detroit, savs the ball bear- 
ings in its faucet and valve washer save 


the washer from grinding when the ne 


SINCE 19 30 
is turned on or off. 
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| Toladie) al=t3 
STEEL 
Equipment Shops 
FOR 
be Warehouses 
rice) ast 


Offices 
iTakadiathatelats 
Homes 


METAL PRODUCTS, INCORPORATED 
, General Offices: 1110 Monroe Avenve, Avrora, lilinois 
Factories: AURORA, ILLINOIS © YORK, PENNSYLVANIA 
Sold Nationally through Factory Branches and Deaiers 


‘ re 3 t. hercy hes ac 
A PARTIAL LIST OF LYON PRODUCTS 











yew Harmoss 
and new beauty in 


business stationery 
with matching 


@ Stop using a cheap-look- 
ing, unimpressive non-cotton-fibre 
envelope with your fine lenerhead paper! 
Team up Gilbert Bond and Gilbert 
Envelope Bond to make your stationery 
powerfully impressive . . . important- 
looking ... from the moment it leaves 
your secretary's desk, 

GILBERT BOND... 25% new cotton 
fibre . . . crisp, crackly, outstandingly 
beautiful . . . reasonable cost! 
GILBERT ENVELOPE BOND... 25% 
new cotton fibre . . . with instant and 
permanent Gilbert sealing feature... 
matching Gilbert Bond in every advan- 
tage of handsomeness and economy. 


& 


Available through your 
printer, lithographer, en- 
graver, and leading paper 
merchants throughout the 
United States. Write on your 
business letterhead for FREE 
SAMPLE PORTFOLIO of 
all new-cottoa-fibre Gilbert 
Quality Papers. 





GILBERT PAPER 
COMPANY 
Established 1887 ©¢ Menasha, Wisconsin 
BOND « ONIONSKIN « LEDGER « 
INDEX BRISTOL « MANUSCRIPT 
COVER « VELLUM ¢ BLUEPRINT e 
DRAWING ¢ TRACING ¢ SECURITY 
and CURRENCY PAPERS 

coe «+. 75%... 100% New Cotton Fibre 
Be +s Seed. a ek ° 


eee 
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SMALL BUSINESS 


hes 
Pad» 


MESSY-LOOKING DESK? It has a right to be. That junk is junkman Bernard Bachman’s 
stock in trade. Koréa is turning his old plane parts into nice profits. 


Gold Mine in a Junk Shop 


IN UNDERGROUND WAREHOUSE, 
the boss’ kid brother Jerome digs out gun- 
feed assemblies. 


Five years ago Bernard Bachman bet 
his shirt that surplus B-29 equipment 
could be converted to civilian uses, 
hence, was worth more than scrap. 

As it turned out, Bachman was right; 
but he didn’t know how right. His 
converted gadgets were selling pretty 
well. But then along came Korea. The 
Air Force began demothballing its old 
planes. Spare parts were needed, but 
quick. And who had the parts? Bach- 
man, the “Amazing Bachman,” as he 
labels himself. 
¢ In Rochester—Right now, the Air 
Force and the plane manufacturers are 
beating a path to the Bachman ware- 
houses in Rochester, N. Y. It’s quicker 
and cheaper to go to him than to start 
afresh making parts for the old planes. 

Bachman began pushing his hunch 
when he snapped up all the surplus 
B-29 materials from the General Rail- 
way Signal Co. He paid a few thou- 
sand dollars, but it was triple what 
the scrap dealers cffered. He converted 
gunner tables into shooting gallery de- 
vices; ,aerial cameras into burglar 
alarms; fire-control tables into revolving 
store display units. 

Some of the conversion work was 
done by local industries, the rest by 
individual mechanics. Transportation, 
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LANTS thrive in the Erie Area, 

where America’s single biggest 
market is right at your door. Here 
is 34% of the nation’s people, 40% 
of all retail sales, a high concen- 
tration of business . . . with eco- 
nomical deliveries! 
Along with this overwhelming 
marketing advaneage, the Erie Area 
is rich in basic materials such as coal, 
iron, sand, lime, salt, lumber, gas, 
petroleum, agricultural products and 
semi-finished parts . . . all within 


Erie ailewad C... 





An answer to why 43.5% of all United States expenditures 
for plants and equipment is made in the Erie Area 


easy reach! 

These six states are served by the 
Erie Railroad — dependable crans- 
portation that connects with other 
railroads and with Erie’s unsurpassed 
facilities in New York Harbor for 
export and import trade. 


For present and future stability, let 
our experienced personnel help you 
find the right spot for your plant 
in the Erie Area — manufacturing 
and marketing center of the nation! 


SERVING THE HEART OF INDUSTRIAL AMERICA 








Here's how to get 
action! 


Send an outline of your needs and 
preferred location to Mr. A. B. 
Johnson, Vice President, Room $02, 
Midland Building, Cleveland 15, 
Ohio. All information will be 
heid in the strictest confidence. 





Mark of PROGRESS 
in Railroading 











Farr Company Engineers offer 
complete laboratory services 
to bring you better air filtration 


Your air conditioning system de- 
serves the best in air filters and stand- 
ard FAR-AIR® filters will meet most 
of your requirements. However, if 
you are faced with unusual dust con- 
ditions, Farr Company's modern, well- 
equipped laboratory will help you 
select the proper type of filter to meet 
your particular problem. 

These laboratory facilities are also 
used to constantly improve the FAR- 
AIR line to assure you of getting the 
very best air filtration when you in- 
stall FAR-AIR products. 

Send in your air filtering problem 
today or write for information on the 
complete FAR-AIR line. 


Typical users of FAR-AIR equipment 
include: 
Thomas A. Edison Co. 
W. K. Kellogg Co. 
Lever Bros. Co. 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 
Swift & Co. 


hicago + New York 


ALL IN THE FAMILY. Brother Stanley checks government numbers on surplus plane 
parts. They're in big demand, as World War II aircraft are demothballed. 


MOTHER'S IN THE ACT. Mrs. Vera Bachman takes care of a customer in the radio 
department. Bernard bought up everything he could find. Now it’s paying off. 


handling, and storage cost more than 
the original purchase price. But Bach- 
man quickly built up a thriving mail- 
order and retail business. 

¢ Profits—Profits poured in, and Bach- 
man poured 90% of them right back 
into the business, buying all the war 
surplus goods he could find in the 
B-29 and related fields. 

Came Korea, and the unexpected 
clamor for parts for the B-29s, B-50s, 
B-36s, and P-61s. As the mothballs 
came off air bases, General Electric, 
Douglas, and Curtiss-Wright all found 
they needed replacements in a hurry. 
Frequently, it would take a year to tool 
up and start making the parts again. 

Everybody shouted for the dealers; 
the dealers all pointed at Bachman, 
who was just as surprised as anyone 
at the rush for his gadgets. Bachman 
didn’t want to work through dealers. 
Liking to sell direct, he went on the 
road. About 100,000 miles later, he 


had convinced purchasing agents and 
procurement officials that he could de- 
liver the goods. 

¢ List ot Items—First step was to get 
cut an inventory of 30,000 items, com- 
plete with Air Force order numbers. 
Now the list is up to 100,000. 

When the orders got started, they 
came in a flood, by mail, telegram, 
tclephone. Mostly by telephone—and 
mostly between 3 p.m. and midnight. 
That’s because of the time differential 
between Rochester and the West Coast, 
where the big plane plants cluster. 
Bachman’s phone bill runs $1,000 a 
month. 

e Prices—Business isn’t all beer and 
skittles. ‘The government knows ex- 
actly what Bachman paid for the stuff, 
so he can’t run up the prices. He fig- 
ures the material he has bought up 
originally cost the government about 
$100-million. He got it for about 
14% of that, gets about 5% in selling 
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for chemical process 
and industrial gases 
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FRIDEN BUILDS 
AUTOMATIC CALCULATORS 
AT EVERY PRICE, IN 
EVERY SIZE, FOR EVERY 
FIGURING NEED 


Prove it to yourself, on your 
own work, in your own office 
by calling your local Friden 
Representative for a demonstration 


Friden Mechanical and Instructional Service is available in approximately 250 
Company Controlled Sales Agencies throughout the United States and Canada. 


Fe JEN CALCULATING MACHINE CO., INC. 


HOME OFFICE ANO PLANT + SAN LEANDRO, CALIFORNIA * SALES AND SERVICE THROUGHOUT THE WORID 





it back. Sorting, packing, and transpor- 
tation eat up a lot of that profit. 

Then again, Bachman oe to buy 
a lot of things to get a little that he 
can use. A gun turret has 25,000 parts. 
If the Army happens to want 160 of 
one of these parts, Bachman has to 
dismantle 100 turrets to get them. His 
hope is to be able to sell the other 
parts of the assembly later. 

Face to face, Bachman isn’t “amaz- 
ing.” He’s just a big, friendly, restless 
man with dark curly hair. He’s {31, 
started in the junk business 12 years 
ago with a second-hand truck and 
some borrowed money. Since then, 
his brothers, Stanley and Jerome, have 
joined the business. Their mother, 
Mrs. Vera Bachman, helps out. 
¢ Housing Trouble—It takes a lot 
more than the four Bachman’s to .keep 
things going. One warehouse, crammed 
with airplane parts, has 40,000 sq. ft. 
The main plant and retail outlet has 
66,000 sq. ft. A city housing project 
is chasing Bachman out of that. 

It will be quite a moving. Just a 
few items: Bachman has 100 tons of 
rivets, 300 tons of screws, washers, and 
bolts, 8,000 aerial cameras, a vast as- 
sortment of samples, quantities of shect 
aluminum. 


Maine Helps 8 Firms 


Maine Development Credit Corp.— 
the special corporation set up to pro- 
vide venture capital to small busi- 
ness (BW —Feb.18’50,p105)—has —al- 
ready landed eight new industries for 
the state. 

In a progress report this week, the 
corporation said it has loaned out $1 36,- 
500; another $142,000 in credit has 
been approved for three more com- 
panies. To date, the program has pro- 
duced jobs for more than 1,300 
workers. 
¢ Helping Hand—Maine Development 
Credit Sun. was formed mainly 
through the efforts of the Maine Bank- 
ers Assn. Its purpose is to lend money 
to start new businesses and to assist 
others to expand. It steps in where 
local banks can’t or won’t furnish capi- 
tal loans. The whole idea is aimed at 
bringing new payrolls to the state. 

The corporation started out with a 

capital stock of $50,000, subscribed by 
local industries. The rest of its $1.5- 
million credit line is supplied by Maine 
commercial and savings banks, building 
and loan associations, and insurance 
companies. 
e Needed Extra—Founders figured the 
$1.5-million in the credit ore 
would give a bigger boost to business 
than the same amount in the hands of 
a bank. The loans often provide the 
final margin of credit—over and above 
regularly available bank loans—to en- 
able a new business to get started. 
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DU PONT COLOR CONDITIONING 
profit from color 


...for everyone, everywhere! 


Dau Pont Color Conditioning is good business for 
any business...as its success in thousands of 
commercial and industrial installations testifies. 
Whether you operate a large factory or a small 
retail store, this scientific painting program is 
planned to give you more profit. And it costs no 
more than ordinary maintenance painting . . . less 
in the long run! 
Through the correct use of various colors, Color 
Conditioning improves seeing and working condi- 
tions, helps raise the standards of efficiency and 
: safety in schools, hospitals, factories and office 
+ ieee i , buildings. In stores, it stimulates more traffic, 
a : . sells more merchandise. In restaurants and hotels, 
it provides appealing color schemes that build 
repeat patronage, add the correct note of prestige. 
Color Conditioning meets your individual color 
needs—whatever they may be. Ask a Du Pont 
specialist to show you how . . . without cost or obli- 
gation. Send coupon below, for complete details. 


AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY COMPANY uses Color Conditioning in 
a Huntington, W. Va. shop to give it a crisp, clean, pleasant-to-work-in air. 
Light gray machines make a proper contrast with the cool and practical 
greens on the walls, helps operators see and work better. The Du Pont Safety 
Color Code has been used to point up danger areas, quickly identify and 
locate fire protective equipment. 


COLOR INFLUENCES OUR APPETITE! It's a 
proven psychological fact that certain hues, when 
associated with food, tend to stimulate the appetite. 
Color Conditioning recommendations make sure that 
restaurants use only the ‘tastiest’ colors... and ones 
with high-style appeal as well! 


New Free 32-page book b 1 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


for every purpose 


STUDENTS AND TEACHERS ALIKE are assured 
ideal seeing conditions in all parts of the classroom 
when Color Conditioning takes over. The careful 
selection of color reduces both glare and sharp 
contrasts, lessens the chances of eye fatigue. Then, 
both teaching ... and learning . . . are easier! 


WOMEN THE WORLD OVER are partial to 
warmer tones, usually in the red range. Most men 
prefer cooler blues. Those are the facts that Color 
Conditioning uses to entice more store traffic, to 
give an ideal setting for merchandise, to invite 
customers back again and again! 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) 
Finishes Division, Dept. BW-011, Wilmington, Del. 
Please send me, at no cost, your new 32-page 
book, ‘‘Du Pont Color Conditioning.’ I'm 


interested in Color Conditioning for D) in- 


dustrial plants; 
apartment 
taurants; 


hospitals; [] hotels and 
buildings; [ schools; res- 
(C] stores; office buildings. 


(Offer not good outside Continental United States) 


Name 


{3 a 


Firm — 
Address 


City and State... 


| 
: 
| 
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If Men Did the Dishes 


your home would have a 


+Hotpot 


Dishpan Drudgery, The Traditional Burden 
Of Housewives, Can Be Banished In A Hurry 
By The Greatest Time- And Labor-Saving 
Appliance Ever Invented For Your Home! 


Ne Rm y's RE POI Dee NRT an 12 a 


+ 
z 
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ES, sin—the man of the house, 

accustomed to the wonders of 
modern machines in business, would 
say goodby to old-fashioned dishwash- 
ing fast—if be had the job! 


@ So, he should be first. to see the 
advantages of a Hotpoint Automatic 
Electric Dishwasher in liberating his 
wife from the never-ending chore of 
dishpan drudgery! 

@ The whole family would be 
richer for the precious hours of com- 
panionship together. And today, it’s 
easy to banish the barrier of dirty 


dishes and let everyone join the fam- 
ily fun—the modern Hotpoint way! 


@ The wonderful, new Hotpoint 
Automatic Electric Dishwasher is the 
greatest time- and labor-saving appli- 
ance ever invented for the home. It 
also protects your family’s health by 
doing dishes the hygienic way—many, 
many times cleaner than is possible by 
hand. And it saves at least an extra 
hour every day—seven hours a week— 
that can be devoted to happier home- 
making for the entire family! Hot- 
pointInc.( A General Electric Affiliate), 
5600 W. Taylor St., Chicago 44, Ill. 


Look to Hotpoint for the Finest... FIRST! 





@ Hotpoint’s great new auto- 
matic electric dishwasher does the 
entire dishwashing job, smoothly, 
efficiently, automatically! Just put 
in the dishes, turn one switch and 
the job’s done! 

@ Everything —dishes, silver- 
ware, pots, pans and casseroles— 
is double-washed and double- 
rinsed. Then clean air, blown over 
a Calrod® heating unit, gives 
dishes fast, hygienic electric dry- 
ing—another important first by 
Hotpoint. 

@ Hotpoint’s convenient front- 
opening design makes loading 
easy. Pioneered by Hotpoint, the 
leader in automatic dishwashers, 
this design makes possible the 
added advantages of top spray 
plus four extra feet of table top 
work surface. 

@ Doing dishes the Hotpoint 
workless way costs but a few pen- | 
nies a day. Ask your Hotpoint 
dealer for a demonstration soon. 


Everybody’s Pointing To 


8 
> a 
Quality Appliances 


RANGES © REFRIGERATORS © DISHWASHERS © DISPOSALLS® © WATER HEATERS © FOOD 
FREEZERS © AUTOMATIC WASHERS © CLOTHES DRYERS © ROTARY IRONERS © CABINETS 








Bendix-Scintilla 


Tension Aircraft Magneto 


and Distributors 


AMERICAN AIRLINES was first with the completely 
modern post-war fleet. 

Now you can chalk up another American first! One 
which will mean greater travel comfort and con- 
venience for you. The complete Flagship Fleet is 
being further modernized through the installation 
of the tested, proven Bendix-Scintilla low tension 
ignition system. 

This system has been approved by the commercial 
aviation industry, and American is proud to bring 


you the first fleet-wide installation. 


I 


| 








MARKETING 


] WOMEN'S 
UNDERWEAR 


SUMMER SUIT 


FOR MEN 


5 YEAR-ROUND SUITS 
FOR MEN 


They re not 


a Ton 


6 YEAR-ROUND 


FOR WOMEN 


All Wrapped Up in Synthetics 


Man-made fibers, already well-established in women’s 
wear, are now moving on men’s apparel and boys’ wear. 


Ever since Adam donned a fig leaf, 
man has clothed himself with natural 
materials. But in the past 30 years, 
synthetic fibers have been winning an 
ever-increasing proportion of the ap- 
parel field. 

Synthetics are already well-established 
in such lines as women’s underwear, 
hosiery, and dresses. And the growth 
hasn't stopped there. Synthetics are 
extending their hold on the women’s 
wear field and moving in on the men’s 
and boys’ clothing fields. 

e Advantages—Synthetic fibers have a 
price advantage over natural fibers. Sup- 
ply and quality are more dependable. 
And synthetics give textile manufac- 
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turers great flexibility in styling. With 
these selling points to work on, syn- 
thetic producers think they still have 
unlimited markets to open up. 

Rayon—the first man-made fiber— 
didn’t emerge from test tube and mill 
until the first part of the 20th century. 
When it finally did, it stood at the 
bottom of the social scale—in bargain 
basement underwear for women. 

The synthetic family has grown since 
those days. Now in addition to acctate, 
viscose and cuprammonium rayon, the 
family includes a variety of newcomers. 
Du Pont makes nylon, Orlon acrylic 
fiber and Fiber V. Union Carbon & 
Carbide makes Dynel. Virginia-Caro- 


lina Chemical Corp. has Vicara. Fire- 
stone has Velon. Saran is a National 
Plastics Producers product. And Cel- 
anese Corp. makes lortisan and Celcos. 
¢ In Five Years—It was five years ago 
that rayon producers set their sights on 
the men’s clothing industry. ‘The gains 
they have made so far are the talk of 
the trade, and the producers say they 
have just scratched the surface. 

Rayon made its debut in the men’s 
ficld with summer. suits. Makers of 
tropical worsted suits didn’t even blink 
when in 1945 rayon popped up with a 
10% share of the summer suit business. 
But last year, rayon suits accounted for 
a whopping 40% of the summer-suit 
trade and outsold tropical worsteds for 
the first time. Next ycar, the trade says, 
they'll do even better. One recent 
survey of 488 retailers shows they expect 
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In Canada: 
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45% of their summer-suit stocks to be 
rayon, only 28% tropical worsteds, and 
18% worsted and nylon blends. 

The summer market is ripe for a 
change, according to rayon men, who 
sacge out that many men have yet to 

uy their first summer suit. 
e All-Year—Summer suits are only a 
part of the men’s-wear story. Synthetic 
producers and weavers have been ex- 
perimenting with 13- and 14-oz. suitings 
that they say will be suitable for fall 
and spring. The most optimistjc say 
the new suits can be worn all year. 

Pricewise, the new fabrics couldn’t 
have come at a better time. All-wool 
suit prices have been climbing steadily, 
due to the worldwide high price and 
shortage of apparel wool. Suit makers 
say 100% wool suits will be priced 
around $65 to $70 next spring. But 
suits of synthetic fabrics will sell for 
$35 to $40. 

The synthetic fiber industry looks for 
an even bigger share of the men’s-wear 
industry as new synthetics push into the 
henge Suitings made of Orlon and 
‘iber V are now in the early stages 
of development. Though they compare 
in price to top-quality wool suits, the 
industry thinks demand will increase as 
more men see and wear them. 
¢ Tapering Off—Synthetic fabrics have 
made their gains in spite of the fact 
output ,of men’s suits has been taper- 
ing off from the peak years just after 
the war, when a refurbishing 
was on most men’s minds, Production 
of winter-weight suits in 1949 was 30% 
below 1947, and summer-suit produc- 
tion was down 15%. Even separate 
trouser production slumped off 14%. 

But the men’s field isn’t the only 

lace where synthetics are showing up. 

oys’ wear is expected to be a big field, 
too. Separate slacks and jackets have 
nudged boys’ suits out of the running, 
but the lower price of synthetic suits 
is expected to revive the business. 

e Women’s Field—At the same time, 
synthetics keep on widening their place 
in the women’s field. 

Synthetics are already entrenched in 
many items of women’s clothing— 
blouses, lingerie, hose, dresses. And 
they are fanning out into other lines. 

Suits are an example. Four years ago, 
only 9°% of women’s suit cuttings were 
rayon. By 1948 that figure had doubled; 
this year it is expected to reach 50%. 
To a certain extent, though, that is 
taking money out of one pocket and 
putting it in another. Women are 
wearing suits more than ever before. 
As a result, there has been a slump in 
dresses. But the great majority of 
women’s dresses are made of rayon, 
¢ Several Factors—The boom in rayon 
and the other synthetics has been 
accelerated by several factors, economic 
and social. Skyrocketing wool prices 
have forced clothing prices up and up. 


But even if the wool situation were 
“normal,” rayon men say the synthetics 
would have moved in on the market. 

One thing is the style factor. Pro- 
ducers, weavers, fabric and clothing 
designers have worked together to de- 
velop and produce new fabrics and 
fualbes that appeal to corisumers. As 
soon as‘a new fabric is ready, it is 
rushed into the market so customers 
can look, feel, and buy—thus creating 
a demand. 

Another thing is the general trend 
toward less formality and more casual 
dress. The move to the suburbs, more 
leisure time for recreation, less time 
spent on housework, all contribute to 
informality. And the synthetic fabrics 
lend themselves readily to the casual 
styles. 

Synthetics have another big advan- 
tage. Supplies, though they're not 
equal to present demand, are more pre- 
dictable in quantities and qualities than 
natural fibers. 
¢ Objectors—Synthetics haven’t — yet 
won 100% acceptance—especially where 
they compete with wool. Clothing men 
admit that high wool prices have cut 
into their sales, but many still feel that 
wool is the best clothing material. As 
one man put it, “If the prices of wool 
were on a basis where they were com- 
parable relatively with rayon and other 
synthetics, nl really make the syn- 
thetic mills squeal. . . .” 

Actually, the general increase in tex- 
tile production and sales has kept 
synthetics from cutting deeply into 
consumption of other fibers. (Silk, 
which nylon chased out of the quality 
hosiery field, is the main exception.) 

In the years 1922-1925, wool con- 
sumption per capita was 3.4 Ib., cotton 
23.4 Ib., and man-made fibers 0.4 Ib. 
By last year, the figures were 3.5 Ib. 
for wool, 22.6 lb. for cotton, and 6.6 
Ib. for synthetics. These figures include 
industrial use, where synthetics have 
made spectacular progress, usually at 
the expense of cotton. 
¢ The Future—The synthetics indus- 
try, which has grown steadily since its 
start, doesn’t see any end to the expan- 
sion. It assumes, as a matter of course, 
that as new fibers are developed, new 
markets will be found for them. After 
all, there never was a “perfect” fiber 
and probably never will be. But each 
new fiber will have its place in the 
industry. 

Even if supplies are curtailed due to 
mobilization demands, say the syn- 
thetics producers, consumers will still 
want synthetics. 

Nylon is a case in point. Just before 
the war, nylon was in constant demand 
for women’s stockings. Immediately 
after the war, hosiery makers switched 
tight back to it. At the present time, 
99% of women’s full-fashioned hose 
are made of nylon. 
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Two new extra-low carbon 


U-S-S Stainless Steels 


give high corrosion resistance after welding 


[8-8 18-8 


18-8 (.03 corbon max.) 


O88 carbon max. 





ly severed 
weld zone and the standard 18-8Mo 
{type 316) specimen is severely at- 
tacked at this point. 


Where to use these 
low-cost, low-carbon 


Stainless grades 


Welded tubing 

Smoke stacks and duct- 
work in chemical plants 
Drawn shapes for welded 
assemblies 

Hoods and ducts in paper 
and textile plants 
Chemical extraction tanks 
Sulfite digesters 

Pickling tanks 

Chemical polishing tanks 
Bubble caps in distillation 
units 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY, CLEVELAND 


COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY, SAN FRANCISCO - 
UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY COMPANY, WAREHOUSE DISTRIBUTORS, COAST-TO-COAST - 


If you need a grade of Stainless Steel 
that must undergo exposure to excep- 
tionally severe corrosive conditions 
after welding or hot forming, you’ll 
find real savings in these two new 
grades of U-S’S Stainless Steel which 
contain a maximum of 0.03% carbon. 
During exposure to sensitizing tem- 
peratures— 800° to 1600°F,.—some of 
the chromium in ordinary grades of 
Stainless combines with carbon to 
form chromium carbides, thus reduc- 
ing corrosion resistance. Heretofore, 
fabricators have had to combat this 
by annealing the product or by the 
use of steel containing such stabilizing 
elements as columbium or titanium— 
both expensive operations. 
Development of two new U’S:’S 
Stainless Steels—U-S-S 18-8 [.03 car- 
bon max.] and U’S’S 18-8 Mo [.03 
carbon max.]—now makes the incon- 
venience of special treatment or the 
extra cost of stabilized grades in many 


NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY, PITTSBURGH 


18-8 (type 304) 


[Se 1S-SMo 


Ob carbon nian. 


applications unnecessary. In these new 

des, the carbon content has been 
Srastically reduced, a. elimi- 
nating the problem of carbide precipi- 
tation with resultant intergranular 
corrosion. 

Corrosion tests of welded joints 
have indicated that new grades 
give resistance to intergranular corro- 
sion adjacent to welds equal to the 
more expensive stabilized grades and 
far in excess of ordinary grades. 

By replacing stabilized grades with 
low carbon grades, you can realize sav- 
ings in material costs up to 10%. In 
many cases, stress-relieving of welded 
vessels can be accomplished at sub- 
stantially lower temperatures. 

Get all the facts on these two new 
U-S'S Stainless Steels by writing for a 
copy of our booklet. our re- 
quest to United States Steel Corpora- 
tion Subsidiaries, 2203 Carnegie 
Building, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


CARMEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH 
TENNESSEE COAL, 1ROW & RAILROAD COMPANY, BIRMINGHAM 
UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 


U°S°S STAINLESS STEEL 
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FREE BOOKLET 
“Dictate with a big 
YOU". Write today 
—wnie business letter- 
bead, please. 


into Your Letters on 


Gee 


Put the “Other Fellow” | 


WATERMARKED 


by 
Fox River 


COTTON-FIBER BOND. ONION SKIN, LEOGER 


“To sell John Smith what John Smith 
buys, you must see John Smith through 
John Smith's eyes.” 

You keep your “business eyesight” 
trained to produce words of tremendous 
selling power . .. make sure your words 
have every chance to work for you. Let 
your letters speak from the clear, white 
surface of cotton-fiber paper by Fox River. 

In relation to the total expense of 
a letter, Fox River's finest grade — 100% 
cotton-fiber — adds little extra in cost, pro- 
duces much in appearance. Prove it with 
your printer... ask him for a quotation 
today. FOX RIVER PAPER CORP., 1324 
S. Appleton St., Appleton, Wis. 


look through the paper::+ 
see the ‘wed 


Fox Rive ree 


j AME OF QUALITY 
WATERMARKED IN EVERY SHEET 
ue 
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Canners Cool to Frozen Food 


Most big companies have been slow to get in on the new 
market. But Libby, an exception, shows established brand names 
will have little trouble cutting themselves a piece of the business. 


Not many major old-line canners 
and packers of Frat and _ vegetables 
figure importantly in the frozen food 
industry. It’s not that they haven't 
been able to crack the field. Rather, 
they haven’t wanted to. They have 
been waiting for the market to grow 
up and stabilize. 

¢ For the Taking—There’s little ques- 
tion of what these concerns can do 
with frozen foods once they decide to 
capitalize on their old and established 
brand names. The best example of 
this is Libby, McNeill & Libby, second 
in size in the canning and packing 
industry to giant California Picking 
Corp. (Calpak). Only four short years 
ago Libby began to test-market a line 
of frozen foods; two years ago, it began 
to break into the major urban markets. 
Today, it is an important and growing 
factor in the field. 

¢ Solid Position—Libby is now en- 
sconced in 10 major markets. It is 
credited by the trade with being the 
leading seller of frozen foods in the 
state of Wisconsin. And in its drive 


SPRING RETURN VALVES 


for new business, Libby in the last few 
weeks has upset frozen food whole- 
saling patterns in at least one market— 
San Francisco. 

Libby doesn’t pass out statistics on 
its frozen food venture. But the trade 
estimates that this season Libby packed 
some 60-million Ib. of frozen fruit and 
vegetables and that it will gross some 
$12-million in sales during 1950. 

While these figures can’t compare 

with those for the leaders in the field, 
they show what can be accomplished 
quickly by the magic of a Sane 
trademark. The trade always knew that 
this would happen. Why, then, hasn’t 
it rp soa sooner? 
e It Pays to Wait—From a technical 
standpoint alone, Libby had everything 
to gain from waiting. Up to the point 
of freezing, there isn’t much difference 
in canning and freezing foods. As an 
old food processor, Libby knew all the 
food-preparing tricks. So it merely 
waited while the industry developed 
more efficient methods of freezing. 

The field as a whole also had a 


Automatic Controls Go Barnstorming 


Architects and engineers view one of the 
38 working models in Minneapolis-Honey- 
well Regulator Co.’s traveling Parade of 
Progress. The show, meant exclusively for 
the trade, has just finished its first stand 
at New York City’s Hotel Commodore. 
Now it’s on the way to some 60 other 


cities in a tour that will last through early 
1952. The traveling show—used by M-H 
to promote an extensive line of 7,000 auto- 
matic controls—is a growing favorite with 
industrial companies. Biggest user so far is 
General Electric, with its More Power to 
America Special (BW—Apr.29,'50,p68). 
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Tee heel yf Ae baaiews led tharagh Te bage/ 


or merely wish to modernize worn, 
out-dated offices, make sure you use 
Shaw- Walker equipment throughout. 
It will help you make the most of every 
minute, every working day! 


NSURED? Of course: All well-run 

businesses are. But these men were 
fighting time—the most critical factor 
in business today. Replacing even 
those records which could be replaced, 
would have meant months of costly 
delay. 

Only 7 percent of fire-gutted busi- 
nesses are as lucky as this one. Play 
safe with yours. Shaw-Walker Fire 
Files are the sure ‘‘one premium’”’ fire 
insurance for every valuable record. 

And they give you point-of-use pro- 
tection every hour of the day. All this 
important information within arm’s 
reach, yet out of harm’s way. 

Out of fifty years’experience, Shaw- 
Walker brings you 34 types of fire- 
proof cabinets to keep records safe for 
years, yet ready to use within seconds! 

And there are Shaw-Walker desks, 
chairs, files, cabinets, systems, indexes 


“Buih Likes 
Shyveraper” 


GHAW-WALKER 


and supplies—everything for the of- 
fice except machines—each “time- 
engineered” for the needs of every 
job and worker. 

If you are setting up a new business 


CHOC HHS EEE ER EHH HEHEHE H HEHEHE HE EES 


Time-rated, point-of-use 
protection saves steps 
— steps up production. 


Each drawer an 
individual safe, insulated 
on all six sides. 


Easy -operating 
drawers reduce fatigue. 
Free-coasting, 
fioater-bearing slides. 


coe e eee reese eeeeeeeseeseeeeeese®e 


All Fire-Files equipped 
with locks — signal plunger 
or new manipulation-proof 
combination. 


Foolproof latch on 
each drawer. 


All around good looks — 
cast bronze hardware 
—well-proportioned, 
attractive colors. 


The beokist, ‘'Time and Office Werk," is packed with ideas for stretching office 
time. Organize now for greater sales effort and lower operating cost! 
A wealth of information on “time-engineered” office systems and 
equipment. 36 pages! Many color illustrations! Just off the press! Write 
today, on business letterhead to: Shaw-Walker, Muskegon 44, Michigan. 


Largest Exclusive Makers of Office Furniture 
and Filing Equipment in the World 


Executive Offices at Muskegon, Michigan 
Branches and Exciusive Dealers in All Principal Cities 








Here...try ESNA’s New Idea 
in fasteners 
..-Rollpins 


For a new idea in fastening —for 
brand-new fastener economies — it’s 
important to you to try Rollpins, 
ESNA’s new self-locking fasteners. 
One test application will show you 
how Rollpins can cut machining 
costs and assembly time on every type 
of fastening job. In fact, no reaming, 
no threading, no peening, no keying 
is required when you use Rollpins, 
because Rollpins give a vibration- 
proof fit in standard drilled holes. 
To fasten two pieces of metal—or to 
fasten a number of laminations— 
just drill holes within normal 
tolerances in each piece, press or 
hammer a Rollpin in place, and the 
job is done. Rollpins fit flush, can be 
removed with a drift or pin punch, 


Remember 
Rollpins are 


.. CHEAP TO INSTALL 

. LIGHT IN WEIGHT 
.. . VIBRATION-PROOF 
.. . RE-USEABLE 


PRODUCT OF 


Many production lines are now using 

Rollpins on applications like these: 

e as locating dowels on machine housings 

e to assemble gear trains, rolls, fans, and 
cutters on shafts 

e to attach control knobs, handles and levers 

e as stop pins, clevis pins, lockpins, yoke pins 

e to eliminate the danger of cracking 
in the assembly of plastic, sintered metal, 
and die-cast parts 

e to pin cast iron, malleable iron and steel 
pulleys, gears, cams and shafts. 


ELASTIC STOP NUT CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA 


Elastic Stop Nut Corporation of America 

2330 Vauxhell Road, Union, N. J. 

Please send me full data on your new Rollpin, together with 
test samples. 


Well His coupon 
NOW! 


FOR YOUR 
FREE TRIAL ASSORTMENT 
OF THE NEW ESNA ROLLPIN 


a 


ae 


SIMPLIFIED VIBRATION-PROOF ASSEMBLIES 
REDUCED WEIGHT - RE-USEABILITY 











LOWERED COST 
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chance to settle down before Libby 
moved in. Just after the war, there 
was a big shakedown in frozen foods 
(BW—Mar.1949,p23). Over-all inven- 
tories had grown too big for demand; 
consumers soured somewhat because 
the quality of a lot of fly-by-night 
brands was poor. The resulting troubles 
shook out the shoestring operators and 
raised the level of the industry as a 
whole. . 

Thus the over-all market had time 

to develop into something worth-while 
for the big operators. The industry 
magazine, Quick Frozen Foods, esti- 
mates that this year consumption of all 
frozen products (including juices) 
should come to about 10 lb. per person. 
The 1949-50 frozen vegetable pack 
(564-million Ib.) was equal to about 
12.5% of canned vegetable output, 
the frozen fruit pack (354-million Ib.) 
to nearly 11% of the canned pack. 
e More Outlets—Distribution, mean- 
while, has progressed rapidly. Only as 
recently as 1945, a mere 35,000 grocery 
stores had frozen food cabinets (BW— 
Feb.2’46,p30). This, of course, has al- 
ways been the big bottleneck in the 
frozen food business. 

Today the problem is well along 

toward being licked. Recent industry 
estimates put the number of stores 
carrying frozen foods at 200,000, or 
about half of all U.S. groceries. Mean- 
while, the number of distributors han- 
dling frozen foods has grown, as has the 
amount of low-temperature warehouse 
space (from an estimated 86.5-million 
cu. ft. in 1939 to 175-million cu. ft. 
today). 
e Campaign—From this quick run- 
down, it is easy to see why Libby was 
in no hurry to get aboard. It began 
its frozen food invasion cautiously with 
a two-year market test in Milwaukee, 
then moved rapidly to New York City 
in 1948; Boston, Baltimore, Washing- 
ton, Norfolk, and Richmond in 1949; 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, and Chi- 
cago in recent months. The pattern has 
been simple. Libby takes on a major 
distributor in each area, sets up a bulk 
warchouse to serve him, lets loose an 
advertising blast playing up the Libby 
trade name. 

This pattern in San Francisco upset 
the whole trade circle. Libby’s distrib- 
utor, Frozen Food Distributors, dropped 
Stokely-Van Camp’s Honor Brand to 
take on the Libby line. Then it merged 
with another major distributor to 
form Ferguson-Langfield Frozen Foods, 
which is now perhaps the foremost 
frozen food distributor on the Coast. 
his foreshadows a rough battle for 
frozen food markets in the area. 
¢ Fall in Line?—Will other old-line 
packers and canners follow Libby into 
frozen foods? California Packing has 
put out a frozen orange-juice concen- 
trate under the Sunkist name (BW— 
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Oct.7'50,p91), but it has not yet tried 
to ay out frozen vegetables or fruits 
under its other famous trademark, Del 
Monte. It feels there is no need to un- 
til demand for its canned lines begins 
to slacken. Nor is there any indication 
that frozen foods will soon appear un- 
der other famous labels—Heinz, Camp- 
bell, or Hunt. 

¢ Tipoft—The attitude of Green Giant 
Co. is the tipoff to the views still held 
by many other old-line canners and 
packers. The company is currently 
testing the Ft. Wayne (Ind.) market 
for frozen Green Giant peas. But it 
says it has no set plans for entering 
the frozen food market. Ward Cos- 
grove, the company’s president, points 
out that so far frozen peas haven’t cut 
into his sales. “We have never,” he 
adds, “caught up on demand for canned 
>teen Giants.’ 





MARKETING BRIEFS 





Competition for Servel: Rheem Mis. 
Co. plans to make a gas refrigerator. It 
should be on the market in a year and 
a half. 


8 
Soft-goods revival is beginning to show 
up in clothes. At the opening of spring 
buying season in New York last week, 
the Fashion Originators’ Guild reported 
that stores placed bigger initial orders 
than at any recent spring opening. 

° 
Another dodge around Regulation W: 
A Philadelphia Nash dealer now offers 
to lease new cars for as low as $14.95 
a week. For that price, Adkins-Nash 
also throws in maintenance, oil changes 
and lubrication, license. 


e 
CBS color demonstrations started in 
New York last week. The public was 
invited to view programs on 10 receivers 
installed in a midtown building. 


2 
Beer-of-the-Month club is latest. Richie 
Premium Corp. of New York, sponsor 
of the plan, will ship a different im- 
ported beer to its subscribers every 
month. The company expects a $1- 
million volume next year. 

eS 
A new zipper company, Kee Zipper 
Co., has lined up national distribution 
and will start to promote its zippers in 
the consumer market carly next year. 
Department stores and trimming stores 
will be the first to carry the line. 

2 
No bouquets: Flowers by Wire, a 
Marion, Ind., firm, has filed monopoly 
charges against Florists Telegraph De- 
livery Assn. ‘The suit asks $2-million 
in damages allegedly suffered because 
of FTDA’s hold on the flower business. 
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As Thousands Ehieth . ° 


Right now, in Miami Beach, 
delegates to the National Asso- 
ciation of Real Estate Boards 
Convention are cheering the 
newest development in the 
building of Low-cost Quality 
Homes for America's better 
living! 
The Gunnison CORONADO 
Home and the new CHAM- 


~SUNNUIVCN 


PION Home were unveiled 
this week at the convention. 
Thousands of leaders in the 
field have seen these two 
homes. Thousands are applaud- 
ing design in the modern man- 
ner, contemporary home styles 
that answer America's de- 
mand for good-looking, well- 
built homes at modest cost! 


Somes 








Just dandy- 
being a doctor’s wife! 


@ “I’m used to eating meals alone, 
spending xights by myself, answering 
that darn phone, sympathizing with 
patients... but how I hate mailing 
out statements every month!” 

@® For MDs, their wives, secretaries, 
and any small office, we prescribe a 
DM...the new desk model postage 
meter that does away with licking and 
sticking stamps, makes mailing easier. 
@ Little larger than a desk phone, the 
DM prints postage, for any kind of 
mail, directly on the envelope... with 
postmark and small ad (optional). 
Has a built-in sealer for envelope 
flaps. Even handles parcel post. 


@ Set by your postoffice for any 
amount of postage you want to buy, 
the meter protects postage from loss 
and theft. Also shows the amount of 
postage on hand, amount used. 


@ There’s a meter for every user of 
mail, large or small! Ask the nearest 
PB office to show you, or send coupon. 


= PITNEY-BOWES Pa } 
Postage A 
> Meter 


Leading makers of mailing 
machines . . . offices in 93 cities, 


PITNEY-BOWES, Inc. 
1448 Pacific Street, meme 
Stamford, Conn. 

Please send free booklet on the DM, 





Name. 





Firm 





Add: 
Aaer 
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THE MARKETING PATTERN 








HIS ISN’T like the last war for 

marketing men. In a market- 
ing sense, that was a short, intense 
dash for victory. This time we're 
in a state of semiwar that may last 
—how long? For 5, 10, 15 years, 
or for a lifetime? No matter what 
guess you make it is almost bound 
to point up one vital fact: We're 
heading into a long, slow grind. 

This means that you can’t use 
the last war’s experience as a yard- 
stick for the present. We haven't 
got price controls yet and when 
they do come, they probably will 
be in different form from that of 
World War II. As for rationing, 
there’s no indication as yet that 
it’s in the cards at all. Furthermore, 
even at the worst, things may never 
come to the point where some 
goods—such as appliances, radios, 
and nylons—will disappear from the 
market. 

What you may well have is 
something -in between the condi- 
tions of World War II and the 
sellers’ market that followed in 1946 
and 1947. In short, it will be a 
sort of sellers’ market with strings 
attached. And in a situation like 
this, you can expect continual re- 
adjustments and uncertainties like 
the ones that are already plaguing 
various lines—home furnishings and 
automobiles, for instance. 


N THE LAST war you had 

roughly two types of sellers— 
those who had virtually nothing to 
sell outside government channels, 
and those who had limited amounts 
of goods available for regular cus- 
tomers. The latter were divided in 
turn into the makers of rationed 
goods (shoes, canned goods) and 
the producers who could still sell 
fairly freely on the open market 
(textiles). Marketers in general to- 
day are in much the same position 
as this last group. 

This means that many manufac- 
turers will be faced with the prob- 
lem of selling to two markets, mili- 
tary and civilian, for an indefinite 
period ahead. In some ways. it 
would almost be easier if the gov- 
ernment slapped on rationing or 
ordered the producer to stop selling 
to the public. That puts an end to 
excuses. But as it stands now, and 
may for years to come, the manu- 
facturer has to keep his customers 
happy somehow under allocations. 


As yet, he has no price controls 
to worry about. But that means 
he has to do his pricing by ear. 
And if he makes a mistake, he 
could still price himself out of 
today’s markets. 

This part-closed, part-free mar- 
ket ul other troubles as well. 
It means. that each manufacturer 
has to forge a new policy about 
sales ' forces and advertising. For 
many it won’t be just a question 
of advertising merely to keep a 
brand name before the public, or 
of holding on to a few salesmen as 
a goodwill gesture. There will still 
be a selling job ahead. 


HE TYPICAL seller, for ex- 

ample, will be forced to live 
with credit controls—and pretty 
tough ones—for perhaps years to 
come. If these don’t plague him 
enough to hurt, then they won't 
be doing their job. On top of this, 
he will face continued competi- 
tion, and possibly from quarters he 
least expects it. 

There’s even more. Perhaps 
most troubling will be the quick 
changes in the international pic- 
ture. As pressure overscas lets up 
or increases, the demands at home 
will change. Over the long haul, 
this will make for a continued state 
of uncertainty. 

In the past few weeks we've had 
some clear indications of what this 
state of uncertainty can produce. 

Take the situation in mk oods. 
Back in the summer a lot of mier- 
chants thought they were going 
off on a soft-goods joyride with the 
Korcan boom. So they bought al- 
most everything they could lay their 
hands on. 

Today, department store sales are 
good—but nothing like what was ex- 
pected. As a consequence, stores 
have cut back their orders as stocks 
have risen. 

Or take auto sales. The new 
tightened version of Regulation W 
has the auto dealers in a squeeze. 
They're afraid it will ruin their 
market. 

Both soft spots come from dif- 
ferent causes, but they point one 
moral: This is the kind of uncer- 
tainty inherent in the current 
emergency. There will be more of 
these readjustments and with each 
one will come readjustments in the 
thinking of marketing men. 
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@ “After more than a year of compara- 
tive tests of dictating machines, we at 
LUMBERMENS selected AvupocraPa for 
our field staff and many offices through- 
out the country. 

“Because of its light weight, adjusters 
can carry AupocraPHs with them and 
mail reports from the field on sound- 
written discs, thus saving time and cost 
of typing. In this way, AuDocRaPH helps 
us to render quicker service to policy- 
holders by speeding up the processing 
of claims. 

“Likewise, in handling our voluminous 
day-to-day correspondence, we have 
found the AUDOGRAPH to be economical 
and efficient. It has fulfilled our every 
expectation.” 

Made by The Gray Manufacturing 
Company — established 1891— origina- 
tors of the Telephone Pay Station. 





"A UDOGRAPH dictation helps us speed service to 
our policyholders...speeds processing of claims!” says 
Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Co. 


Chicago, Illinois 


‘ Dictation is EASIER 








@ These identical benefits (and many more), 
plus the convenience and ease of operation which 
this large user enjoys, are available to every type 
of business organization, small or large . . . yours 
included! This coupon will bring the full facts. 
Why not use it. . . today? 


with AUDOGRAPH 


Gi 
C+ AUDOGRAPH. = 


AUDOGRAPH sales and service in 180 principal cities »s THE GRAY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, HARTFORD 1, CONNECTICUT 
of the U.S. See your Classified Telephone Directory i 
—under “Dictating Machines.” Canada: Northern 

Electric Company, Ltd., sole authorized agents for 

the Dominion. Overseas: Westrex Corporation 

(export affiliate of Western Electric Company) in 

35 foreign countries. 








TRADE BARK “AUDOGRAPH™ REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 








NYLON PLASTIC BUTTONS 
STREAMLINE SWEATER INVENTORIES 


Tough, heat-resistant Du Pont plastic permits 
simultaneous dyeing of nylon sweater and buttons 


When a hurry-up order comes in for, 
say, twelvedozen pink nylonsweaters, 
the manufacturer has to be ready to 
deliver fast. Previously, that meant 
sweaters and buttons had to be 
dyed, separately, beforehand. Then 
buttons were sewed on, and a large 
inventory, in all colors, was main- 
tained to fill orders. 

Now nylon plastic buttons elimi- 
nate dyeing before orders arrive—at 
the same time maintaining speedy 
deliveries. Sweaters are made up in 
advance, in natural color, with but- 
tons sewed on. When sweater and 
buttons are nylon, they may be dyed 
simultaneously (nylon plastic stands 
up under the 400°F. heat at which 
dyes are set). This dye-as-ordered 
process streamlines both dyeing 
techniques and sweater inventories. 

Nylon buttons are tough, won’t 
crack, break or chip. Because nylon 
plastic resists dry-cleaning solvents 
and ironing temperatures, garment 
manufacturers use it for zippers and 
other accessories as well. This is an- 
other industry in which nylon’s 
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properties modernize production for 
profits. Nylon may help you in your 
field. For more information on nylon 
and other Du Pont plastics, write 
today for literature. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (inc.) 
Polychemicals Dept., Sales Offices: 
350 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 

7 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 3, lil. 

845 E. 60th St., Los Angeles 1, Calif. 


Nylon plastic buttons molded by Automatic 
Button Company, Muscatine, Iowa. 


PLASTICS 


Better Things for Better Living 


. through Chemistry 





Don’t Blame Color 


TV industry decides its droop- 
ing sales are caused primarily 
by 10% excise tax and federal 
curbs on credit. 


Now that it has had a chance to look 
things over, the T'V-set industry has de- 
cided that the color controversy is not 
the No. 1 fly in its ointment. When 
sales first began to drop, color got the 
major share of the blame. But by this 
week it was clear to the industry that 
the excise tax and Regulation W were 
doing the real damage. 

Actually, sales began to recover 
shortly after the color controversy 
caused them to falter (BW—Oct.21’50, 
p49). Then, in quick succession, came 
the new credit terms and the excise 
tax. When these two blows hit sales, 
sales stayed down. 

e Seasonal Factor—There are some 
other factors around to depress _busi- 
ness. For one thing, major appliance 
sales are never good just before Christ- 
mas. For another, there was panic 
buying during the summer, which took 
many customers out of the fall market. 

Right now, dealer inventories are 
very heavy. The TV dealers decided 
to get all the sets they could on their 
floors at the old prices before the ex- 
cise tax went. into effect on Nov. 1. 
They advertised heavily, even stayed 
open on the previous Sunday to drag in 
all the customers who wanted to beat 
the tax. But the buyers didn’t show 
up. Since then, dealers have promoted 
the sets they stocked before Nov. 1 on 
a no-tax basis. Even so, buying has been 
sticky, with the result that for the first 
time dealers have canceled orders on 
some of the big-name brands. 
¢ Factory Price—Things haven’t been 
improved any by the price increases that 
followed in the wake of the excise tax. 
The tax is a flat 10% levy on the fac- 
tory price of TV sets. But in many 
cases prices to the consumer have in- 
creased more than this. 

Most manufacturers—including Gen- 
eral Electric, Du Mont, Bendix, RCA, 
Crosley, and other majors—merged the 
tax into the list price. This gave them 
the opportunity to up the dealer’s dollar 
discount and keep it at the same per- 
centage in relation to list price that it 
had been before. Some manufacturers 
also made hay by throwing in separate 
price increases decided on in October. 
While all this makes the dealer happy 
by increasing his markup, it only adds 
to the buyer’s resistance. 
¢ Exceptions—But bigger-than-tax hikes 
don’t apply to Majestic, Tcle-King, and 
some other firms. They tacked the 
tax on as an extra to the retail price. 
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accessible isolation ... 





the most desirable requirement of industrial location 
today—is the No. 1 advantage that North Carolina 
offers. Within 500 miles of 55% of the U. S. population, 
North Carolina is essentially a state of small towns— 
. ——" 72.7% of the residents are classified WHERE 
The “Good Roads State” has a state highway INDUSTRIES PROSPER —~ 
system of 65,000 miles. Four major railroads, six 
air lines and two deep water ports round out 
North Carolina’s complete transportation facilities. 








+ + + 
PLUS PLUS PLUS PLUS PLUS 


A stabilized tax structure A major consumer A year-round outdoor An abundance of raw materials — A reservoir of native born 
that has undergone no major market that by all climate that permits low- water, diversified farm crops, lumber, manpower, freed in ever- 
change since 1933 — indices is No. 1 cost construction, low minerals, sea products — and increasing numbers from 
and a balanced State budget. in the Southeast. cost-of-living. hydro- and steam-generated power. farming to industry, 
but continuing residence 
on small farms and in 
uncongested suburban areas 
lation With Maxi where many own their 
own homes and grow 
much of their own food. 





To get the facts on the State that offers you “Relative I 
Accessibility To Major Markets” address Room B-20, Division of Commerce and 
Industry, Dept. of Conservation and Development, Raleigh, North Carolina 
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Warchouses for Electrolux Corporation, 
Old Greenwich, Conn. 
Antonin Raymond & L. L. Rado, Architects 


TURNER 
CONSTRUCTION 
COMPANY 


A DEPENDABLE SIGN 


The familiar blue-and-white sign of the Turner Con- 
struction Company now appears on the site of 2 medern 
warehouses being built for Electrolux Corporation, in 


Old Greenwich, Conn. 


Electrolux is still another of several respected names 


who have recently “turned to Turner” for the first time. 


TURNER 
CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 


FOUNDED 1902 


BOSTON CHICAGO 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
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READERS REPORT 








Hasty Mathematics 


Sirs: 

We always enjoy reading BUSINESS 
WEEK, and we have noticed what we 
believe is an error on page 34 of the 
Oct. 21 issue. 

In talking with Mr. Sawyer, BUSINESS 
WEEK indicated that there was a mark- 
up of nearly 30% in the prices the 
military pays for its goods and equip- 
ment. This was based on figures quoted 
by Mr. Sawyer that it will get only 
about 70% of what was original 
planned for the same number of dol- 
lars. According to our calculations, 
the exact markup is 42.9%. 

Harvey MILiter 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


e The article was a verbatim account 
of a conversation held with the Secre- 
tary, and the figure got into the story 
as a result of the completely off-the- 
cuff calculation of one of the inter- 
viewers at the session. It wasn’t too 
exact, but neither was the basic figure. 


“Profligate Waste” 
Sirs: 

I read with considerable interest the 
article “Like a Plane, Not a Ship” 
[BW —Oct.21'50,p76] and with par- 
ticular reference to the following ex- 
cerpt: 

“. . . Railroad car engineers . . . aside 
from minor points of design, and spo- 
radic efforts toward standardization of 
dimensions and accessories, have done 
little to improve the basic freight 
| ae 
The writer is also interested in Secte- 
tary Sawyer’s statement appearing in 
the same issue, especially the reference 
quoted below: 

“~ . . Now the railroads have done 
a very fine thing. They had a meeting 
in Chicago at which they undertook 
to commit themselves to the purchase 
of a total of about 120,000 freight 
rn ae 

With respect to the Secretary's refer- 
ence to the ‘railroads’ having done a 
very fine thing,” I wonder just what 
the final outcome will turn out to be 
when the systems of superhighways 
are completed, some three vears hence? 
If the program calling for the construc- 
tion of 120,000 cars, and the requisite 
steel to build this number of cars is 
finally allocated, the total quantity will 
approximate 5-billion Ib. 

In a realistic sense, cars are not short 
of supply. The problem of concern to 
the shipping public is to get more 
cficient use out of the 1}-million cars 
now in existence. So long as the pres- 
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ONE DOZEN 
FREIGHT TRAINS! 


In the 60 seconds it will take 
you to read this, an average of 
one dozen heavily-loaded freight 
trains will start on their way. 
And that figure holds true for 
every minute of the day and 
night! 

That adds up to about 17,000 


trains ty day — hauling not 


only the major portion of all the 
things Americans use in their 
daily life and work but also most 


of the material and machinery of 
our national defense. 

Phe railroad freight fleet is do- 
ing a big job these days. And it’s 
good to know that the railroads 
have moved swiftly to provide 
additional transportation for this 
vastly increased load. 

New cars are coming along in 


7Yosccnon OF Zyecccw 


ever-increasing numbers. For the 
railroads have ordered more than 
100,000 new freight cars —more 
than 500 million dollars worth — 
and, every day, railroad shops 
are sending back to duty hun- 
dreds of repaired and rebuilt cars. 

In addition, heavier loading 
and quick loading and unloading 
of cars by shippers are having the 
effect of increasing the number 
of cars — for every day that’s cut 
from the average “turn around” 
time of the railroad freight car 
Hect is equal to adding 100,000 
cars! 

Your railroads are busy — busy 
day and night — busy in fair 
weather and foul — carrying the 
things it takes to make this na- 
tion strong! 


WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 


nw 

~~ 

x Listento 
THE RAILROAD HOUR 
every Monday evening 
on NBC 
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SOLVES 

A THOUSAND LIGH 

PROBLEMS ~~ the NEW 
APPLETON REELITE! 


Here’s a new and completely redesigned version of the 
famous Appleton Reelite—an automatic take-up reel that 
solves the countless lighting problems of car-loading, stock- 
keeping, machine inspection, maintenance work—any job 
that requires good illumination in out-of-the-way places. 

Equipped for the first time to swivel continuously in 
either direction, this sturdy, compact device furnishes light 
—or a flexible power source for electrical tools—when and 
where you want it, while keeping cord neatly reeled up out 
of the way. Positive stop action holds cord at desired length 
and a flick of the wrist re-reels cord when the job is done. 

The new Appleton Reelite is typical of the many expertly 
engineered electrical specialties and fittings that have made 
the name Appleton a symbol of leadership in the electrical 
field for nearly half a century. Write Appleton engineers 
for assistance On any wiring or lighting problem. 


Sold Through Electrical Wholesalers 
APPLETON ELECTRIC COMPANY 


1750 Wellingten Avenve * Chicago 13, Illinois 
Broach Offices ond Resident Representatives in All Principal Markets 





CONDUIT FITTINGS © LIGHTING EQUIPMENT * OUTLET AND 
SWITCH BOXES ¢ EXPLOSION-PROOF FITTINGS © REELITES 





ent performance remains below 50 mi. 
per day, per unit, the construction of 
these additional cars is not only a 
profligate waste of steel, but an un- 
warranted expenditure of stockholders’ 
money. 

W. H. Rutianp 
SURVEYORS CO., INC., 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Regional Reports 


Sirs: 

Are we correct in assuming that, 
with the more complete analysis of 
four regions each three months, you 
are going to discontinue the former type 
of monthly report on each region? In 
other words, is this more penetrating 
report an addition to the previous serv- 
ice or a substitution for it? 

Frankly, we hope that the monthly 
reports on each region will not be 
discontinued. 

E. H. Toussaint 
MANAGER, SALES RESEARCH, 
SHARP & DOHME, INC., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


¢ You can understand that when sust- 
NESS WEEK was covering every region 
every month we were sharply limited in 
the space that we could allot to any 
one region. Thus we were forced each 
month to hit only the highlights of 
cach region, which meant a lot of ma- 
terial had to be left out. There was 
also what seemed to us a second dis- 
advantage. In presenting only high- 
lights, we found that month to month 
changes were very few. The only place 
where real changes took place in such 
a short period was in the smaller de- 
tails that we didn’t have room to print. 

The new presentation gets around 
both of these disadvantages. By cover- 
ing only four regions each quarter, we 
are able to devote considerably more 
space to each. 


Highway Zoology 


Sirs: 

In view of present widespread aware- 
ness of international affairs and things, 
I am sure you will be particularly in- 
terested in correcting your description 
of a new truck design [BW—Oct.15 
’50,p21] in which you imply that the 
single-humped dromedary has_ two 
humps. Even in the most isolationis- 
tic period of our history we had Drom- 
edary dates and Camel cigarettes with 
anatomically correct labels. 

Cart M. SkonBerc 


EAST FALLS, VA. 


¢ According to Webster's we should 
have described the truck as a Bactrian 
camel rather than a dromedary. But 
that is carrying zoology too far. 
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CONSTRUCTION 
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Total Building Will Drop 


the National Production Authority. Its 


By the middle of last month, it was 
already clear that the construction in- 
dustry would look a lot different in 
1951. The main change would be a 
shift from housing to all types of non- 
residential construction (BW —Oct.21 
’50,p21). 
¢ Guidepost—This week businessmen 
had perhaps their best estimate so far 
of how big the change would be. Out 
of Washington came a forecast that 
was the product of meetings between 
two industry advisory committees and 
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prediction: New construction put in 
place next year will be about 174% 
below this year. ‘The value of all pri- 
vate residential construction will be off 
46%. Stepups in industrial building, 
farm and public utilities construction, 


and public building won't be cnough 


to make up the difference. 
Among the various categories, these 
will show the biggest changes: 
e Homes. The value of new 
dwelling units in 1951 will be $5.6- 
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Save you Time 
and Money 
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At Leading Office Furniture Deolers 
from Coast to Coast 


CORRY-JAMESTOWN 


Manufacturing Corp., Corry, Pa. 
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SPECIAL 
PAPER 
PROBLEM? 


Knowlton Brothers 
may have the answer 


Special industrial papers have to be 
exactly right or they’re worse than 
useless. For example, paper for 
wrapping photographic materials 
must be absolutely light proof, 
chemically inert and durable. 
Otherwise, the photosensitive mate- 
rials it encloses may be damaged. 
Exacting requirements? Sure! But 
Knowlton Brothers’ photographic 
papers easily meet these specifica- 
tions. 

This is just one of the many 
special papers made by Knowlton 
Brothers. Like all of them, it is pro- 
duced with one thought in mind— 
complete suitability to application. 
Specialists in the unusual, Knowl- 
ton Brothers may have the answer 
to your special paper problem. Let 
us know your requirements. We 
will be glad to be of service. 


Knowlton Brothers 


WATERTOWN, N.Y. 


KAMARGO MILLS «© MANUFACTURERS 
OF PAPER SINCE 1808 
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Public construction: It 


billion, compared with $11.2-billion by 
the latest estimate for this year. 

¢ Nonresidential. Over-all, the total 
will hold fairly steady. But within the 
nonresidential class, there will be two 
types of building moving in exactly op- 
posite directions. Industrial will be up 
17.4%, but other building, excluding 
commercial, will be down 22.3%. 

e Iarms. Rural construction will 
show a gain of 14.7%. 

e Public utilities. Construction of 
pipelines and gas and clectric plants 
will bring the total up 6.8%. — Rail- 
roads and telephone and telegraph will 
be off. 

e Public building. The 
total will rise 9.9% over 1950. 

Although the committee-NPA  esti- 
mate doesn’t carry an official govern- 
ment stamp, it’s probably the next best 
thing. ‘The outlook is the result of 
long conferences between the industry 
and federal experts. And it is quite 
likely to be the most complete forecast 
available for many months. (Both the 
Commerce Dept. and Labor Dept. plan 
to discontinue their predictions for 
the time being.) 
¢ Background—In arriving at their esti- 
mate, industry experts took into account 
credit and other regulations in effect 


over-all 


will increase in 195] 


at the end of October. Although they 
didn’t say so, they probably also con- 
sidered the shortages of metal building 
materials that are bound to pinch 
harder and harder during the next few 
months. 

On dwelling units, the experts based 

their dollar figure on 600,000 residen- 
tial starts during the year. The con- 
sensus of the industry groups was that 
the number of housing units in 1951 
would range between 400,000 and 600,- 
000, barring a further tightening in 
Regulation X. Industry feels that re- 
laxing the curbs next year wouldn't 
make much difference. Unless an eas- 
ing comes within the next couple of 
months, they say it will be too late to 
allow builders to revise their plans up- 
wards. 
e Wrong Steer—On the surface, the 
estimate of the value of private indus- 
trial building is misleading. Actually, 
builders look for a drop in the volume 
of both industrial and commercial con- 
tracts next vear. The boost for indus- 
trial building that shows in the table 
will be largely carryover from the recent 
flood of construction awards. And the 
prospect of tighter controls is at least 
partly responsible for this rush to get 
building under way. 
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Need to make an electrical wiring change? Just 
slip off a post cap in a jiffy and there’s the job 
right before your eyes! 

Need to make a heating, air-conditioning or plumbing 
repair? Out comes an entire wall panel in a minute 
and the whole project is at your fingertips! 


There’s no messy digging up or tearing down with 
Hauserman Movable Steel Interior units. No costly, time-con- 
suming delays. No interruption of regular operating routine. 
The unit type of steel wall construction pioneered by 
Hauserman permits easy removal and replacement of indi- 
vidual rigid panels for access to utilities. It is the neatest, 


Organized for 
Service Nationally 
Since 1913 


<2 AUSERMAN 


W outs Steel frltuorw- 


quickest, most efficient method of wall construction . . . 
for installation in new or old buildings . . . in the office, 
factory, school, hospital, laboratory and other non- 
residential fields. 

Other Hauserman Movable Steel Interior advantages include: 
Rich Decorators’ Colors and Authentic Wood Grain Finishes 
@ Rigid Construction @ Excellent Sound Control e Earlier 
Occupancy @ Incombustible Materials e Rock-bottom 
Maintenance Costs @ Easy to Move. 


Discuss your specific requirements with the 
Hauserman office or representative nearest 
you. or write The E. F. Hauserman Company, 
6924 Grant Avenue, Cleveland 5, Ohio 
- -. for new, fully illustrated catalog. 





Partitions » Wainscot 
Railings - Acoustical Ceilings 
Complete Accessories 
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progress 


Phthalic 
Anhydride 


Synthetic 
Organic 
Chemicals 


for Industry 
Commerce 
Agriculture 


pA sticizers 


Activated 
Carbon 


From the integrated operations of 
Pittsburgh Coke & Chemical Company 
flow a stream of diversified new products— 
plasticizers for better rubber, paints and plastic products 
. Coatings for protection against corrosion . . . chemicals 
for agricultural and medicinal needs . .. to name a few. 
These are the result of an almost unique plant set-up. A 
basic producer, Pittsburgh conducts all operations under 
integrated laboratory and production control . . . from its 
own raw materials to final processing of the finished products. 
Basic... integrated .. . quality-controlled ... and geared 
for progress! That’s why Pittsburgh Coke & Chemical Com- 
pany is assuming greater importance daily as a convenient, 
economical, reliable supplier of top-quality coal-chemicals 
and associated products. 


coal chemicals 


Concrete 
Products 


Cement 


Merchant 
Pig Iron 


Corrosion-proof 
Protective 
Coatings 


The divisions of Pittsburgh's 
integrated operations: 


@ Coal Chemical Division 

© Plasticizer Division 

@ Pittsburgh Agricultural 
Chemical Division 

© Protective Coatings Division 

@ Activated Carbon Division 

@ Neville Coke Division 

@ Neville Pig Iron Division 

® Green Bag Cement Division 

@ Nevilie Concrete Pipe Company 
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PITTSBURGH COKE & CHEMICAL COMPANY 
1950 Grant Building + Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


COKE * CEMENT * PIG IRON * PLASTICIZERS * COAL CHEMICALS * ACTIVATED CARBON * PROTECTIVE COATINGS 
AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS * SYNTHETIC ORGANIC CHEMICALS 





MANAGEMENT 


John H. Weeks (left), director of personnel relations, and B. W. Maxey, controller, head 
the committee that is showing Glidden Co. how .. . 


Less Paper Means Lower Cost 


Glidden Co. finds that many forms and reports serve no 
purpose. By cutting them out or combining them, it saves money, 
gives executives more time for work that really counts. 


As a company grows, the complexity 
of its daily operations keeps pace—and 
more. As a result, it becomes harder 
and harder for top management to keep 
abreast of what’s going on. 
¢ Too Much Paper—One of the worst 
problems is the huge volume of paper 
work. Need for regular reports on pur- 
chasing, sales, inventories grows as the 
company grows. Widely separated 
plants and distribution facilities mean 
that more and more reports are needed 
to keep the home office informed. 

And to add to the confusion, there’s 
the ever-rising tide of paper work re- 
quired by Washington—withholding 
tax, social security, BLS statistics, and 
all the rest. 
e¢ Unhappy Choice—So the top execu- 
tive often faces an unhappy choice: If 
he pays the proper attention to all the 
reports, he hasn’t any time for any 
thing clse; if he takes the needed time 
for other problems, he risks losing touch 
with details he ought to know about. 

Many management men have tried to 
solve the problem by ignoring it—by 
deciding from day to day what has the 
most important claim on their time 
But Dwight Joyce, president of Cleve- 
land’s Glidden Co., has gone after the 
problem at its source—the volume of 
paper itself. 
¢ Vulnerable—Glidden has been espe 
cially vulnerable for two reasons: rapid 
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growth and geographical diversification. 
It has 37 plants and mines, cight ware 
houses, 38 company-owncd _ stores, 
strung all the way from Florida to 
California. Between 1943 and 1949 its 
assets almost doubled, while its sales in 
1950's third quarter alone were more 
than half the total for all of 1943. 
And its list of products has expanded 
from the paint and varnish that it 
started with in 1917. It now includes 
pharmaceuticals such as the new drug 
cortisone, sex hormones, powdered 
metals, type metal, charcoal, naval 
stores, such mine products as zine, 
barytes, and ilmenite, and others. 
¢ Problem—When Dwight Joyce suc- 
ceeded his father as Glidden’s presi 
dent, in 1947, he says he was flabber 
gasted by the foot-high stack of paper 
work that awaited him on his desk 
every morning. It had to be handled 
promptly. Otherwise, the whole thing 
would just be doubled by next morning 
And none of it could get the attention 
it really needed if Joyce was to have 
time for anything else. 
¢ Solution—Joyce suspected many of 
the reports were either uscless or dupli 
cations. So he tacked up a copy of 
every form used by the company on the 
walls of an office. Then he called in 
his executives for a job of analyzing. 
‘They weeded out 172 reports—those 
that were unnecessary, and those that 





SOUND 
PROTECTION 
for every shipper 


The Marine Office of America has, 
since 1919, served shippers—great and 
small—in the specialized field of Marine 


Insurance. Today if stands forth as one of © 


the country’s leading underwriters. 


lt offers every shipper: the skill and 
know-how that comes from long, spe- 
cialized experience . . . the convenience 
of 20 offices across the country .. . 
service through more than 50,000 agents 
and brokers and world-wide claim- 
settling facilities. 

lt adds up to unquestioned strength— 
soundness—security—profection you can 

upon, come what may! 
SEE YOUR AGENT OR BROKER ! 


These seven leading insurance companies 
compose the 
MARINE OFFICE OF AMERICA: 
* THE AMERICAN INSURANCE COMPANY 
* AMERICAN EAGLE Fine INSURANCE COMPANY 
* THE CONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
* FIDELITY-PHENIX FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
* FIREMEN'S INSURANCE COMPANY 
* GLEWS FALLS INSURANCE COMPANY 
*THE HANOVER Fire INSURANCE COMPANY 


MARINE 
OFFICE 
OF 
AMERICA 


————— Offices in Principe! Cities 
Claim-settling Agents Threugheut the World 








U.S. ROYALITE 
TOTE BOX 
WHICH BOTH STACKS 


%& SELF-STACKING BOXES— 
SEE INSIDE AT A GLANCE. 


% SELF-NESTING—SAVE 
STORAGE SPACE. 
ye NO METAL RIMS, HINGES, WIRES TO 


REQUIRE REPAIR OR COLLECT DIRT 
AND RUST. 


% MOLDED RIMS GIVE GRIP 
ON ALL 4 SIDES. 


%& NO CREVICES TO COLLECT 
BACTERIA, DIRT OR DUST, 


te GREAT RANGE OF 
WIDTHS AND DEPTHS. 


x 4 COLORS FOR FAST 
DEPARTMENTAL SEGREGATION, 











Add to these, the other famous Royalite advantages, and 
you will see why our new design is widely acclaimed by 
both employees and management. 


U.S. ROYALITE IS... 


e Lightweight e Non-warping e Not affected by 
e Quiet to handle e Non-corrosive most acids, alkalies 
e Shatterproof e Waterproof e Odorless 


e Non-splintering e Stainproof e Non-conductive 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


Serving Through Science 
2638 North Pulaski Road, Chicago 39, Illinois @ 





could be replaced by more efficient 
ones. The savings in printing costs 
alone came to nearly $30,000 a year. 

But the real savings were harder to 
measure in cold dellars and cents. The 
saving in employees’ and executives’ 
time was a big factor. Cabinet space 
needed for filing was cut way down. 
¢Committee—At the same __ time, 
Joyce appointed a committee to make a 
continuing study of the problem, includ- 
inig among its members John H. Wecks, 
director of personnel relations, and 
B. W. Maxey, controller. In all, Jovee 
and this committee have revamped, 
rearranged, combined, or eliminated 
more than 200 forms that were once 
considered absolutely indispensable. 
¢ Other Ideas—This was only part of 
Joyce’s successful program to pare un- 
necessary administrative costs. 

When he got through paper-chewing, 
Joyce took a look at (1) transportation 
costs of top management; (2) telephone 
expenses; and (3) office procedures and 
costs. 
¢ Duplication—When he was a vice- 
president, he had often found himself 
and another Glidden vice-president go- 
ing to the same place at the same time 
on trips to distant plants or warchouses. 
Usually, one of them could have done 
both jobs. ‘Today when an exccutive 
has to go to Chicago, New York, or 
the Pacific Coast, he lets his brother 
officers know about it, takes on the 
ordinary chores of the others, and thus 
saves the traveling expenses and the 
time of the other executive. It has cut 
company travel expenses 40% to 50%. 

Next, telephone bills suddenly 
dropped about a third, without impair- 
ing efficiency. That’s because Joyce dis- 
couraged the casy habit of lifting a the 
telephone when an overnight letter 
served the purpose. 
¢ Office Efhiciency—In another tighten- 
ing-up project, Joyce put the Weeks- 
Maxey team to checking every item 
of office expense. This has become a 
permanent fixture of Glidden policy, 
with no procedure overlooked.. A de- 
tailed analysis of such costs is made 
twice a year in most plants, at least 
once in all of them. Office workers are 
evaluated on (1) the importance of the 
job, (2) the amount of overtime, and 
(3) whether the job can be eliminated. 

What bothered Joyce at the time was 
that Glidden had hired only one office 
worker for every 10 men in the plant 
before the war. In 1948, the ratio was 
three to 10; it was headed even higher in 
1949. 

The Wecks-Maxey studies have cut 
the figure to 2.6 for 10 today. A divi- 
sion chief’s O.K. is needed before new 
people can be put on the payroll. 

Joyce estimates that this program has 
saved Glidden about $750,000, most of 
it from pavrolls. 

Glidden’s selling and administrative 
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CONSULT THESE EXPERIENCED 
FABRICATORS OF ROYALITE 


CALIFORNIA 

Artisan Engineering & Mfg. 
Co., Inc., 50387 W. Jefferson 
Blvd., Los Angeles 16 

Horace L. Blackman Co., 
287 So. Robertson Blvd., 
Beverly Hills 

C. K. Castaing Studio, 17862 S. 
Huntington Beach Blvd., 
Huntington Beach 

Engineering Plastics Co., 1475 
El Mirador Dr., Pasadena 3 

Schoen-Burn, 1646 Gough St., 
San Francisco 9 

Swedlow Plastics Co., 
5527 District Blvd., 
Los Angeles 22 

Technical Reproductions, 
5526 Cleon St., N. Hollywood 

COLORADO 

Pikes Peak Plastic, 
5 W. Cucharras St., 
Colorado Springs 

Plasticraft Co., 2806 N. Speer 
Blvd., Denver 

CONNECTICUT 

Colt’s Mfg., Hartford 15 


GEORGIA 
Gladwin Plastics, 542 Courtland 
St. N.E., Atlanta 
ILLINOIS 
Arrem Plastic, 1539 N. Throop 
St., Chicago 22 
Associated Plastics 
Fabricators, 
164 N. May St., Chicago 7 
G. Felsenthal & Sons, 4100-4118 
W. Grand Ave., Chicago 51 
Lamicoid Fabricators Inc., 4545 
W. Cortland St., Chicago 39 
Neo Products Co., 2534-38 S. 
Kedzie Ave., Chicago 23 
Precision Plastic Products Inc., 
628 W. Lake St., Chicago 6 
INDIANA 
yeneral Plastics Corp., 1400 N. 
Washington, Marion 
MARYLAND 
Fawn Plastics Co., 2902 Hamil- 
ton Ave., Baltimore 14 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Koehler Mfg. Co., Marlboro 
MICHIGAN 
Cadillac Plastic Co., 651 W. 
Baltimore, Detroit 2 
Imperial Industries, 
4435 Walker Ave., Wayne 
Klise Mfg. Co., 50 Cottage 
Grove S.W., Grand Rapids 2 
Plasticle Corp., 4207 Grand 
River Ave., Detroit 8 
Reynolds Plastics, Inc., 
$445 W. Forth St., Detroit 
Unique Creations, Inc., 
1349 East Milwaukee, 
Detroit 11 ; 


Woodall Industries Inc., 7565 E. 
MecNichols Rd., Detroit 34 


MINNESOTA 

T. O. Plastics, 58th & 
Longfellow, Minneapolis 

Plastics, Inc., Chestnut & Ryan 
Sts., St. Paul 2 

MISSOURI 

Regal Plastics Co., 710 Main St., 
Kansas City 

NEBRASKA 

Omaha Plastics Co., 1470 S. 
16th St., Omaha 9 

NEW JERSEY 

Silleocks-Miller Co., 10 W. 
Parker Ave., Maplewood 

Stokes Molded Products, Inc., 
Taylor St. at Webster, 
Trenton 4 

Thermacote Co., 320 Jefferson 
St., Newark 5 

Van Beek Industries, 23 Park 
St., Orange 

NEW YORK 

Bassons Molded Products, 1424 
W. Farms Rd., New York 60 

Curbell Inc., 1700 Elm-vood 
Ave., Buffalo 7 

Dual Fabricators Corp., 808 
Driggs Ave., Brooklyn 11 

Dura Plastics Inc., 1 W. 34th 
St., New York 1 

Durable Formed Products, Inc., 
329 Canal St., New York 18 

Mastercraft Plastics Co., Inc., 
95-32 150th St., Jamaica 4 

Steiner Plastics Mfg. Co., 47-30 
33rd St., Long Island City 1 

OHIO 

Fabri-Form Co., Box 36, 
Cambridge 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Lee Plastics, A and Lippincott 
St., Philadelphia 34 

Halsen Mfg. Co., 5919 Webster 
St., Philadelphia 

TENNESSEE 

Plasti-Line, Inc., Jackshoro & 
Broadway, Knoxville 18 

TEXAS 

Plastic Engineering Co., 
2101 69th St., Houston 11 

Plastic Products of Texas, 
3319 Love Field Dr., Dallas 

WASHINGTON 

American Plastics, Inc., 905 
Western Ave., Seattle 

K. B. Plastics, Inc., 
1817 So. 1st St., Yakima 

WISCONSIN : 


Midland Plastics Inc., 227 N. 
Water St., Milwaukee 2 


The United States Rubber Company ot 2638 North Pulaski Road, Chi- 





cago, Illinois, has pl 9 


igning, and Styling Depart- 


ments to assist fabricators on the technique to employ, and in the art of 
fabricating most efficiently with ROYALITE. 











APPROACH TO 
PRODUCT 
IMPROVEMENT! 


AGON-wheel-sized 

bearings for massive oil 

drilling rotary tables... 

dime-sized bearings for 
delicate X-ray machines . . . myriad-sized 
precision parts for every branch of industry 
—all custom-engineered and meticulously 
produced by Aetna to help make good 
products even better, increase their effi- 
ciency and lower their cost of operation 
and maintenance. 

Because Aetna is one of the world’s most 
diversified producers of high precision 
anti-friction products, it has vast resources 
of experience which you can draw on 
profitably. When you are planning a new 
machine or improving an old one just re- 
member that there are few better ways to 
guarantee a machine's success than to de- 
sign efficiency into it by designing friction 
out of it. That's a job Aetna research and 
engineering can help you with—and with 
surprising economies that result from our 
extensive variety of tools and dies which 
usually enable us to meet unique require- 
ments without the extra expense of special 
tooling. We will welcome the opportunity 
to study your needs and make recom- 
mendations. 


AETNA BALL AND ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 
4600 Schubert Avenue ° Chicege 39, lilineis 
Representetives end Distributors in Principal Cities 


Aetna 


Stenderd and Specie! Ball Thrust Beorings 
® Angular Centact Bell Bearings © Special 
Reller Bearings ¢ Ball Retainers © 
Herdened and Ground Washers 
© Sleeves © Bushings 





expenses today are taking 12.5% of 
gross income, as compared with 10.1% 
back in 1943. Joyce figures that’s not 
bad when you allow for expansion, 
higher wages, higher transportation, and 
other costs. 

e New Form—And Joyce intends to 
keep right on with his cost-cutting, 
time-saving programs. Soon after Dec. 
1, for instance, he’s going to spring a 
surprise on clerks in seven of the com- 
pany’s plants. It will be a new office 
Sl oco-salatinet result of the continuing 
study of how to cut administrative costs 
and time. 

The new twist is a combination bill- 
of-lading and billing form. Here's how 
it works: When a girl types the bill-of- 
lading for a shipment, she'll also be 
typing the customer's bill. Besides 
printing costs, the new form will save 
the time of at Icast seven clerks in each 
plant, adding up to many hours daily 
that can be spent on other jobs. 


Smith Rerigs Sales Setup 


Around the end of World War II, 
Alexander Smith & Sons Carpet Co. 
decided to drop sales distributors, go 
into direct selling. As a result, its sales 
force jumped five times. 

The system worked fine—until sales 
began growing so rapidly that Wilbert 
C. Hammel, vice-president in charge 
of sales, found himself swamped. 

This week Alexander Smith was put- 
ting to work a new organizational 
scheme. It appointed six regional 
managers. 

At the top level, there is a change, 
too. The sales organization is split into 
four divisions—sales, advertising, mer- 
chandising, and sales control. 

The setup has three advantages: (1) 
It takes the load off Hammel; (2) it 
keeps district managers out of top- 
management hair; and (3) it provides 
for quick field decisions. 


Young Presidents With a Purpose 


If you're a company president, got 
the job before you were 38, and aren't 
over 43) now, you can join — this 
group of businessmen. They have just 
launched the Young Presidents Organi- 
zation. heir aim is to exchange top 
management problems, get acquainted, 
and do a scrious job of selling them- 
selves. and their. businesses to the 
public. Members of the executive 
committee met in New York last week 
to thresh out organizational problems 
Thes are (left to mght) Richard N. 


Sellers, 35, who headed Ethicon Suture 
Laboratories when he was 34; Harold 
M. Athshul, 41, president of Ketchum 
& Co. since he was 25; Roger Kenna, 
40, top man at Marlin Firearms Co. 
since 1948; Arthur Reis, 34, who has 
guided Robert Reis & Co. for three 
years; and Ray Hickok, 32, who took 
over Hickok Mfg. Co., Rochester, when 
his father was killed about five years 
ago. Hickok got YPO rolling and is 
its president. So far, there are about 
200 members. Goal: about 500. 
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WRITE ONCE... 


multiply the record 


but not the work 


You can cut 
paperwork costs by 
flipping a switch 





cis SNe AEA STEREOS 


@ Business action starts and paperwork costs are reduced the minute an operator 
first flips the switch on the versatile Multigraph Duplicator. 

One duplicating operation quickly changes blank paper into few or many 
permanent black copies of business records. The business form, together with 
information recorded on it, is completely reproduced. 


Aes segues “tng 


Here is the modern way to handle paperwork procedures in every department 
—in manufacturing, purchasing, distributing, payroll, order-billing, inventory, 
etc.—wherever copies are needed. And every copy is turned out quickly. The 
tedious jobs of interleaving, assembling sets of forms and correcting every copy 
are eliminated. 

Multigraph methods can be applied with equal effectiveness to every 
duplicating requirement of business. You may produce few copies or thousands. 
Each is a sharp original. Each is error-free. No wonder office workers 
like the Multigraph way. 

Thousands of companies, large and small, are making big savings with 
Multigraph simplified business methods. For detailed information call the nearby 
Multigraph man or write Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation, Cleveland 17, 
Ohio—Production Machines for Business Records. 


Multigraph ~ 


* 


© 1950 A-m Corp. 





SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS 














Manufacturer: Admiral Corpora- 
tion, Chicago, Ill. Molder: Loma 
Plastics, Fort Worth, Tex. 











Big-picture television is coming into 
its own these days, and Admiral 
Corporation’s huge 19-inch set is a 
leader in the field. By taking ad- 
vantage of the excellent moldability 
of Koppers Polystyrene, Admiral’s 
plastics molder produces, in a single 





KOPPERS POLYSTYRENE 
gives you all these advantages 


low cost 

Light weight — more pieces per pound 

Excellent dimensional stability 

Excellent electrical propert 

Cheice of heat distortion temperature 
renges 

Geod chemical and moisture 
resistance 

Tasteless and edoriess 

Unlimited coler range 














Koppers 
Fanhedlid. 


Plastics 


MOLDED FROM 


KOPPERS POLYSTYRENE 


IN A SINGLE SHOT 


operation, the escutcheon that pro- 
tects the huge picture tube. 

Nothing is more important here 
to the viewer than perfect visibility, 
and transparent Koppers Polysty- 
rene 31 meets this requirement 
fully. It yields a large, flat, clear 
surface area. And light weight 
means more pieces per pound and 
lower material costs. 

If you are interested in a better 
product at lower cost, get the story 
of Koppers Polystyrene in our book- 
let, ‘‘Koppers 1950 Polystyrenes.”’ 
Mail the coupon for this booklet 
and for the new Technical Bulletin 
on Moldability of Polystyrene. 


KOPPERS COMPANY, INC. 
Chemical Division Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
Regional offices: New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Chicago, Detroit and Los Angeles 


Koppers Company, Inc. 

Chemical Division, Dept. BW-11-15 

Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 

Please send me the following litera 

ture: 

] “Koppers 1950 Polystyrenes’ 
“Moldability of Polystyrenes” 


Name 
Company. --- 


Address 
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Board Behavior 


AIM draws form sheet for 
well-managed board of direc- 
tors: its duties, members, and 
ethics. 


Ever since there were corporations, 
there have been boards of directors. But 
it’s only a short span of years since in- 
dustry began to analyze their functions 
scientifically. 

The probing has raised a whole bas- 

ketful of questions: Should a company 
have influential outside directors, or 
should directors be men already on the 
payroll? How much stock should a di- 
rector own? What limits should be put 
on a board’s operations? 
e Answers—Last week the American In- 
stitute of Management, a nonprofit re- 
search organization, announced some 
conclusions it had come up with from 
a survey on the subject. ‘The findings 
give you a chance to see how ayy com- 
pany stacks up against a group a “well- 
managed” firms. 

In all, AIM laid down 36 recom- 
mendations. To make them, the insti- 
tute used a list of 238 companies that 
it thought ‘“‘weil-managed.” These 
companies were culled from an original 
list of 2,000 queried by AIM to see 
how many met what it considered the 
requirements of good management. 
Each firm was scored on 300 corporate 
soul-searching questions. 

Boiled down, here are some of the 
recommendations generally followed by 
most of the well-managed firms. 
e¢ Members—At least two members of 
the board should be from outside the 
company. (AIM) found that the cur- 
rent trend is definitely away from inside 
boards. Of the companies checked, 
750% have at least half their members 
off the payroll.) 

Boards should have no less than five 
and no more than 15 members. All 
members (in a publicly held setup) 
should own more than a_ nominal 
amount of stock. A practical age limit 
is 70: most members should be under 
60, some under 50. Adequate pay is 
$100 for cach meeting, plus expenses. 
Members should not be chosen by 
cumulative voting—a device designed to 
help a minority concentrate its votes 
on its candidates. 
¢ Duties—A board should: (1) check on 
individual executives and management 
teamwork; (2) demand monthly sales, 
profits, and balance sheet figures; (3) 
appoint an audit committee made up 
of outside directors; (4) be ready to 
fill vacancies by keeping informed about 
candidates in and out of the company; 
(5) invite. junior executives for separate 
interviews; (6) fix salaries by letting out- 
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side board members set the figures for 
all executives; (7) check nepotism by 
Biving outside directors the say-so on 
uring more than one member of a 
family for top jobs; (8) pass on all 
profit-sharing plans; (9) give outside di- 
rectors exclusive right to O.K. all 
bonuses. 

¢ Meetings—Regular sessions should be 
held at least once a month with each 
director getting an early copy of agenda 
and conferring with top officers in ad- 
vance on all policy matters. Members 
also should get a transcript of minutes 
four days after the meeting, plus a rec- 
ord of any executive committee meet- 
ings. The corporation's counsel and 
controller should be at every session. 

¢ Ethics—Besides these points, AIM 
listed some ideas on ethics for a di- 
rector. He ought to attend at least half 
the meetings in a year or else resign; 
he should go to all stockholders’ meet- 
ings. An outside director should keep 
his nose out of day-to-day company op- 
erations. But he shouldn’t become a 
rubber stamp for management. 

The survey was the idea of AIM’s 
president, Jackson Martindell. Martin- 
dell, an author, and one-time chief 
statistician for Stone & Webster, is also 
a former treasurer of the Marshall Field 
Foundation. Later on, AIM plans to 
publish detailed statistics of what it 
found among the 238 firms. 
eHow To Be President—Some data 
have already been published. For in- 
stance, AIM found out that if you're 
harboring hopes of becoming president 
of a company, you'll have a lot better 
chance of making the goal if vou: (1) 
stick with one company; (2) get started 
with vour business career before turn- 
ing 22; (3) marry later than the average 
American; and (4) are an cnginecr or 
a lawver. 
¢ Stick With It—These arc 
the facts AIM uncovered when it took 
159 of its 238 well-managed firms to 
see how their presidents got there. The 
survey showed that 36% of the presi- 
dents worked for only one company 
from the beginning. Not only that, but 
these men hit the top quicker—reaching 
it three years earlier on the average 
than presidents who had switched firms. 

You also can measure your chances 

of heading up a company by using sta- 
tistics on ages which AIM unearthed. 
It discovered that 24% of the presi- 
dents surveyed got their positions be- 
tween the ages of 45 and 49. Next 
largest group, 23%, were 40 to 44. On 
both sides of these age groups the 
percentages dropped off sharply. 
e Lawyers and Engineers—Another 
question AIM ran down was: What’s 
the best profession for becoming a suc 
cessful business chief executive? AIM’s 
answer: either an engineer or a lawver. 
‘The worst: newspaperman, government 
worker. or teacher. 


some of 
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Lertin 


Po PD et EOI BET IF G1. 


Let us supply complete, specific facts about the 
Greater CINCINNATI Industrial Area in relation to 
your needs. All in strictest confidence. 





some of the things you already know 


- as a starter, why not check over 
In- 


about the Greater Cincinnati 
dustrial Area? 

Take its central location, for instance. 
Your plant, here, would be within 
easy, 400-mile-or-less reach of 40°;, of 
the nation’s population. 

Take its stone’s-throw nearness to 
coal, steel, other raw materials. Or 
take its transportation facilities. The 
Ohio River floats heavyweight cargoes 
at lightweight cost to, and from, the 
entire Central United States. Eight 
major trunk rail lines and over a 


For quick and confidential consultation on 
your needs, phone or write The Industrial 
Development Department, The Cincinnati 
Gas & Electric Company, Cincinnati, Ohio 
The CINCINNATI! GAS & ELECTRIC Company 


The Union Ligh:, Heat and Power Company 


hundred interstate truck lines roll 
regularly through Cincinnati. 

Take its people . . . solid, dependable 
Americans. Your plant can draw on a 
higher percentage of skilled, responsi- 
ble, ‘“‘Made In America’’ workers, 
here. 

But there are other advantages to 
locating in Cincinnati you may not 
know. Specific advantages . . . to meet 
your specific branch plant requirements. 
We'll gladly make a thorough (and 
thoroughly confidential) study ... to 
help you decide how well this area 
meets your needs. 


CINCINNATI 
the city closest to America 


Serving homes and industry im the Greater Cincinnati Area with an adequate and dependable supply of gas and electricity. 


9 
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DESIGNED TO MEET THE 
DEMANDS OF INDUSTRY 


Many Diesel manufacturers use 
Quincy Cormpressors for dependable 
air supply, and 160 leading manu- 
facturers use Quincy Compressors 
as an integral part of their products. 
These men know that outstanding 
Quincy features assure long service 
life, low maintenance costs and 
greater over-all efficiency. 

In service stations and garages, 
Quincy Compressors are used con- 
tinuously for a wide variety of jobs 
At home and on the farm, portable 
Quincy Compressors make life easier 
“LOL” ways. Available in sizes from 
1 to 90 ¢.f.m. For data on your 
compressed air requirements, write 
Dept. W-15, Quincy COMPRESSOR 
Co., Quincy, Hlinois 


Quincy Compressors for Many Jobs: 
DRIVING * CHUCKING © LIFTING * STARTING 
INFLATING * PUMPING + BRAKING 
BLOWING + SPRAYING + PRESSING 
FILLING » AGITATING * CONTROLLING 


NATIONWIDE AUTHORIZED SERVICE 
Quincy maintains a network 
of Service Depots across the 
country to provide prompt 
service at all times. 


fo}tiT [ee Medel Id i} te) Sa ded 
QUINCY, ILLINOIS 
BRANCH OFFICES NEW YORK « PHILADELPHIA - 
CHICAGO + ST LOUIS + DALLAS + SAN FRANCISCO 
a s ey 3 


OLD 


OLD 


Mortar and pestle sign marks drab front of oldest U.S. drugstore. Store, on 
New Orleans’ Chartres St., is now used as historical pharmaceutical museum. 


Shelves of museum, faithful reproduction of old drugstore, contain strange 
bottles, some of which held potions called Gambler's: Luck and Love Success. 
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Flashing neon signs of modern super-drugstore clamor for customers, give 
NEW some idea of the quantity of goods other than drugs found inside. 


They Still Sell Drugs, Too 


The Battle of New Orleans was stil! 
a green memory when Louis J. Dufilho 
opened up his shop at 514 Chartres 
St., in old New Orleans. Dufilho was 
the first registered apothecary in the 
United States. Dufilho didn’t know it, 
but from his little store was to spring 
the line that has become the modern 
super-drugstore. 

Dufilho’s stock seems skimpy by 
modern standards, what with drugstores 
carrying everything from power tools 
to food—even drugs, off in a corner. 


Gone are the dusty old phials. In modern store, the latest miracle drugs are 


Still, there were a lot of odd items on 
Dufilho’s shelves. Voodoo decoctions 
with names like Gambler’s Luck and 
Love Success sat side by side with 
scarcely less frightening brews calcu 
lated to cure you of a spot of consump- 
tion, cancer, or “black blood.” 

Dufilho has been gone these many 
vears. His store, closed years ago, was 
falling into slow ruin. ‘Then Dean John 
McCloskey of Loyola University of the 
South came to the rescue. 

\icCloskey had a passion for collect- 


NEW cloistered in refrigerator lest they lose their power. 
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Do you have a processing or 
fabricating process involv- 
ing paper? Does your prod- 
uct require some specific 
characteristic in paper —per- 
haps unusual strength, de- 
pendable uniformity, resis- 
tance to heat, moisture or 
acids? 

True, there are thousands of 
tons of paper available, but 
MOSINEE — “more than 
paper’ —is produced only in 
limited quantity to meet the 
most exacting requirements. 
MOSINEE “paperologists’’ 
are available to help you. 
Write Dept. BW—no obli- 


gation to you, of course. 


MOSINEE PAPER MILLS CO. 


MOSINEE, WISCONSIN 
Essential Paper Manufacturers 











Errors made at the scale 
stay wrong forever. 
There is no chance to 
recheck; either the ma- 
terial has been shipped 
or has lost its identity in 
the general stock. 
You've got to be right— 
weigh it right—Toledo 
Printweigh means accu- 
rate weights accurately 
recorded! 


iso: PE 


Q| 


CENT 


STOP HUMAN ERRORS 





with PRINTWEIGH 


Toledo Printweigh Scales pro- 
vide printed weight records... 
assure you that the accurate 
indication of the Toledo dial 
will reach your accounting 
records without chance of hu- 
man error. Prints big, clear 
figures...on thick tickets... 
on large or small sheets... on 
strips... with extra copies. 
Saves time, stops losses for 
receiving, shipping, stock 
rooms, batching and many 
other weighing operations. 
Send for bulletin 2021. 


TOLEDO 


HEADQUARTERS FOR SCALES 





-—— 
TOLEDO SCALE COMPANY, 
Toledo 1, Ohio 


PRINT WEIGH controlled weighs 
NAME 
COMPANY. 
ADDRESS 


CITY. 























Just about everything is jumbled 
NEW in modern drugstore’s window. 


ing old pharmaceutical equipment. 
‘Teamed up with Dr. Robert Ireland, 
he built up a big collection; all he 
lacked was a place to house it. 

Then McCloskey heard about the 
crumbling state of the old shop in 
Chartres St. Research established that 
it was the first registered pharmacy in 
the nation. Clearly, here was the ideal 
place to house the collection. 

It took a bit of doing. In time the 
building was secured, and city. funds 
were allocated to maintain it. Now 
the old building bears the proud title 
of Louisiana Historical Pharmaceutical 
Muscum. But it doesn’t look like a 
muscum, it looks like the kind of drug- 
store that great-grandmother used to 
know. 

McCloskey and his associates have 
fixed it up as exactly like the original 
as possible. It’s averaging about 60 
visitors a week, drawn by the mortar 
and pestle sign hanging above the door. 
Two woman visitors last week startled 
the attendant. Did the shop, they asked 
in Gallic accents, sell French medi- 
cines? Reluctantly, the shop said no, 
maybe they should try International 
House. 

The pictures on these pages catch 
some of the flavor that must have 
lingered in Louis Dufilho’s shop in the 
old days. Contrasted with them are 
shots of a super-drugstore, also in New 
Orleans. 
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COMPLETE RECORDS NEED NOT BE COSTLY... 


.-- make F OUR important records 
as fast as you can write ONE 


This Underwood Elliott Fisher Accounting Ma- 
chine gives you records: 


Complete in Every Detail! ... Fully Descriptive!... 
Certified Correct! 


All your postings are made on a Single Typing 
Keyboard. All Totals and Balances are computed 
automatically. All Reverse Entries are made by 
Direct Subtraction. You'll be delighted with Elliott 
Fisher’s ease and speed of operation. 


Underwood Corporation 


Accounting Machines ... Adding Machines . . . Typewriters 
Carbon Paper . . . Ribbons 


One Park Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 
Underwood Limited, Toronto |, Canada 
Sales and Service Everywhere 


You'll have No Form Handling Problems! Sim- 
plicity of form handling is unexcelled on a Flat 
Writing Surface ... the only true writing surface 

. as easy as placing forms on your own desk. 

No Carbon Paper Handling Problems, either 
... thanks to the Roll Carbon Paper feature. 

There are many other reasons why Underwood 
Elliott Fisher Accounting Machines should be a 
part of your Record Writing Procedure. You owe 
it to your business to learn the facts at first hand. 


SAVE TIME...REDUCE WASTE...START YOUR PROFITS UPWARD TODAY 


Underwood Corporation 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


How can | post several records at one time? Please send full 
information. 


Nome 
Address 


City 
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PLANT 
MAINTENANCE 
SHOW AND 
CONFERENCE 


CLEVELAND = JAN 13 It 


Plant Managers 

Plant Superintendents 
Plant Engineers 
Maintenance Executives 
ond all other plant operating men 
whose job it is to select, install, oper- 
ate, and maintain the equip ft and 
services needed for efficient, low- 
cost production. 





Write today for free show registration tickets 
for yourself and members of your organiza- 
tion. Address 

CLAPP AND POLIAK, SHOW MANAGEMENT 
341 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


BIGGER - BETTER - MORE TO SEE 





FOTO-FLO 


A NEW. FASTER, COST-CUTTING 
PHOTO-COPYING MACHINE 


CAPACITY: UP TO 5 


ies anythin 
18” x24” PRINTS A MINUTE Copies 9 


written, typed, 
printed, drawn 
or 
photographed 
in actual, 
reduced or 
enlarged sizes. 


DAYLIGHT 
OPERATION 

NO DARKROOM 
REQUIRED, 

Can be operated 
by one person 


® Manufacturers, banks, insurance companies, 
newspapers, department stores ond govern- 
ment departments will find FOTO-FLO the 
answer to making clean, sharp photocopies 
quickly and economically. Our branch office 
experts will gladly survey your specific needs. 


W: DEPT $0-122 for descriptive 
WeLle folder showing what FOTO- 


FLO con do for your business. 


HALOID 


MAIN PLANTS AND OFFICES + ROCHESTER SY 


BRANCH OFFICE 1N PRINCIPAL CITIE 
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Power Fracas 


U.S. prepares to answer 
charge that REA loans to Mis- 
souri co-ops are really a plot to 
expand public facilities. 


Federal attorneys representing two 
departments and two agencies this 
week are cranking up to fire an answer 
at the latest suit in the war between 
public and private power. 
¢ Three Loans—Interior, Agriculture, 
the Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion, and the Southwestern Power Ad- 
ministration were all preparing to fight 
a suit filed by 10 private power com- 
panies in Missouri and Arkansas. The 
private companies are trying to block 
three loans being made by REA to 
groups of farmer electric cooperatives. 

The companies charge that the loans 
are really a plot to expand Interior's 
controversial SPA. REA answers that 
the loans have been approved to bring 
needed power to Missouri farmers. 
¢ Too Late?—Even as the government 
lawyers prepare their answer, though, 
they suggest privately that the horse 
may be snaffled from the barn while 
they are fixing up their lock. They say 
that the suit is really a propaganda de- 
vice to delay the co-ops. Meanwhile, 
they say, the companies may skim off 
the cream by building the best lines 
themselves. Alternately, some of the 
lawyers suggest, the delay will be just 
cnough for materials shortages to cur- 
tail the proposed public construction. 

The federal power scheme at which 
the suit is aimed works this way: 

A group of REA-financed electric co- 
operatives forms a federation. This fed- 
eration applics to REA for a loan to 
build a power-generating plant and 
transmission lines to feed co-op distri- 
bution systems. Thus far, it’s the now- 
familiar pattern of generating and trans- 
mission (G&T) co-op—or “super co- 
op.” But in the Southwest, three super 
co-ops have signed unusual contracts 
with SPA, Under them, SPA will lease 
the new steam powerplants and the 
transmission lines for 40 years at a 
rate sufficient to pay off the REA loan 
to the co-ops. At the end of the 40- 
year period, SPA can take over the 
plants and lines. 
¢ Low Rate—The co-ops will get their 
power at SPA’s relatively low “‘postage 
stamp” rate, but the big gainer is 
SPA. Its hydro power—from dams built 
by Army engincers—is limited by water 
flow. With steam power from the REA- 


financed plants, SPA will have plenty 
of firm power instead of relying on pri- 
vate systems for steam power. 

The private companies charge the 
plan is illegal. They point out that 
Congress consistently has turned down 
requests by SPA for funds to build 
steam plants. It has told SPA to nego- 
tiate contracts with private companies, 
and one such contract has been signed 
—in Oklahoma (BW-—TJul.22’50,p28). 
The company suit contends that the 
plan violates both the Flood Control 
Act of 1944, under which SPA was 
born, and the Rural Electrification Act, 
which established REA. 
¢ Cooperatives—The three super co-ops 
—N. W. Electric Power Cooperative, 
Savannah, Mo.; Central Electric Power 
Cooperative, Linn, Mo.; and Sho-Me 
Power Co., Marshfield, Mo.—have been 
approved for the REA loans totaling 
more than $33-million. The suit asks 
an injunction to halt the loans and 
charges in addition that other REA-SPA 
loan-lease arrangements are _ being 
hatched in Arkansas and Louisiana. 

The suit, filed in District Court in 
Washington Oct. 3, was brought by 
nine Missouri companies and one in 
Arkansas. 

Named? as defendants are Interior 
Secretary Chapman, SPA Administrator 
Wright, Agriculture Secretary Brannan, 
REA Administrator Wickard, and Sec- 
retary of the Treasury Snyder. 


Gas Goes North 


FPC clears the way for two 
New England natural-gas dis- 
tributing companies. Supply is 
the drawback. 


New England will begin getting 

natural gas next year, under a decision 
that the Federal Power Commission 
handed down last week. But Boston 
and Providence, the two biggest mar- 
kets, may have to wait longer, although 
if all goes right, these cities will also 
be hooked up by late 1951. 
e When and I[If—Northeastern Gas 
Transmission Co., of Boston, a wholly 
owned subsidiary of Tennessee Gas 
Transmission Co., will serve natural 
gas at wholesale to 24 gas distribution 
companies in Massachusetts, 10 in 
Connecticut, and three in New Hamp- 
shire. 

Another big chunk of the New 
England market will go to Algonquin 
Gas Transmission Co., also of Boston 
—when and if it can show that it has 
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LOOKING FOR A 
BUILDING LOCATION? 


The present trend toward decentralization has resulted in many enter- 


prises seeking new sites for comers processing, distributing, ie 
warehousing or other purposes. . Nee 

Union Pacific offers its services in essential: and comprehen- 

sive information regarding properties in eleven western states, 

Our industrial Development Depart- 

ment has assembled maps . . . photos 

.. » facts and figures-on raw mate- 

—S-, : tiols, utilities, taxes, transportation, 

; native labor . . . ed other pertinent 
data covering scores of available prop- 
erties in the ‘‘Union Pacific West." 
Enterprises located on or near Union 
Pacific trackage have access to unex: 
celled shipping facilities. 

Requests for information will be han- 
UNION died promptly and confidentially. 


PACIFIC 
RAILROAD 


For information 
regarding available sites, 
write industrial Department, 

















Union Pacific Railroad, 
Omaha 2, Nebr. 
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‘Aladdin's Lamps” for the rural dweller— 





SCAIFE .p.cas CYLINDERS. 


Purveyors of ‘bottled gas’’ are not magicians—just business men 
who serve farmers, rural dwellers and others by making possible 
the comfort and convenience of gas for cooking, water heating, 
and other services in homes beyond the gas mains. Through ex- 
perience, they have learned that the name SCAIFE on the steel 
cylinder or “bottle’’ that carnes their pay-load is a guarantee of 
greatest satisfaction and overall economy 

In many other fields, too, where air, water or gases are stored 
under pressure, the name SCAIFE is widely recognized as the 
symbol of highest quality. 


Scaife Company 


OAKMONT | PITTSBURGH DISTRICT PA 


Makers of Pressure Vessels For Air, Gases, Liquids 





an adequate supply of gas. Algonquin 
would serve 12 Massachusetts com- 
panies, nine in Connecticut, five in 
Rhode Island, and one in New Jersey. 
Algonquin’s territory would include 
both Boston and Providence. Algon- 
quin will serve Rhode Island, and North- 
castern will take care of New Hamp- 
shire. No natural-gas service is in sight 
for Vermont or Maine at present. 

¢ Two Sources—Northeastern will get 
its gas supply from both its parent, 
Tennessee, and Transcontinental Gas 
Pipe Line Corp. Tennessee’s system 
now runs from Texas to Buffalo. It 
will be extended from Buffalo across 
upstate New York to an interconnec- 
tion with Northeastern on the Massa- 
chusetts-New York border near Pitts- 
field, Mass, This will bring natural gas 
to central New York state, as well as 
to New England. Transcontinental, 
which will soon serve gas-at wholesale 
to New York Citv companies, will ex- 
tend its system on 354 miles from 
Doctor’s Creek, N. J., to Greenwich, 
Conn., where it will interconnect with 
Northeastern. 

¢ Contingencies—Algonquin Gas Co., 
which along with Riesthencton: origi- 
nally proposed to serve the entire New 
England area, would build a line extend- 
ing from the Texas Eastern Gas Trans- 
mission Co. line in New Jersey to New 
England, serving a New Jersey distri 
bution company along the way. The 
difficulty is that Texas Eastern does not 
have enough gas yet. It proposes to buy 
additional supplies of gas from United 
Gas Pipe Line Co. in the Southwest. 
iaenatiite: United must construct 
more lines in southwestern gas fields 
to gather cnough gas to supply Texas 
Eastern. 

e Chain Reaction—Hearings were re- 
sumed in Washington this week on 
the application of United for an FPC 
license to build its new lines. When 
and if United’s plans are approved, 
Texas Eastern must get IPC approval 
to expand its facilities to bring the 
additional gas to the East. Only then 
is Algonquin going to be able to make 
the required showing that it has an ade- 
quate supply of gas. How long all this 
is likely to take is anybody's guess. But 
FPC is eager to hustle the delivery of 
natural gas to New England, which has 
been clamoring for the new fuel. 

¢ Safety in Numbers—The decision to 
divide the New England natural-gas 
market was made last month by FPC 
after the companies failed to get to- 
gether on a joint plan to serve New 
England through a single operating 
company. The commission’s new deci- 
sion finds that the two systems can 
“provide adequate and satisfactory serv- 
ice to the region at a reasonable cost, 
with a minimum of duplication of 
facilities and a fair and equitable divi- 
sion of the market.” 
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A Niagara at the Nozzle 


Nine Billion Pounds of Agricultural 
Sprays— Proves Insecticide and 
Herbicide Formulators 
Have Confidence in Atlas! 


SS 


~ 


NraGARA’s mighty flow is mostly “water over the dam’’—only 0.02% 
gnty i \ 0 


being used for power. But here’s a “Niagara” of 9 billion pounds of 


‘ 


agricultural sprays—100°% useful in the fight against insects and weeds! 


That 9 billion pounds is representative of the industry’s conhdence in 
Atlas agricultural emulsifiers—for leading makers of insect-killers and 
weed-killers have used Atlas emulsifiers to make 90 million pounds of 
spray concentrates for the 1950 season! Convert that figure into sprays 
and you have the practical equivalent of something like 9 billion 
pounds of sprays. 

As part of Atlas service to our manufacturer-customers, we have 
developed formulas based on Atlas emulsifiers that have proved success- 
ful in stepping up the killing-power of toxicants without danger to 
desirable plants. Another part of our service is the gearing of our 
production to the peaks and valleys of demand for insecticides and 
herbicides so that we can meet heaviest demands on schedule. 

Such contributions to product improvement are typically Atlas—the 
result of working for and with the customer. If your production efforts 
are in the range of Atlas products, our technical and engineering staffs 


are at your service. 


PIN 5 £ g@® PowvdeER COMPANY 
wy Bo. : . WILMINGTON 99, DELAWARE 
Offices in Principal Cities . 
Industrial Explosives ¢ Industrial Finishes e Laundry Covers ¢ Acids 
Activated Carbons e Hexahydric Alcohols « Surface Active Agents 








WITH 
SUPER-FAST 
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AIMPLICALL 


INTERCOMMUNICATION 


Here’ s the way to gear up for increased 
outpyt! Talk business in seconds—save 
time . boost production with fast-ac- 
tion AMPLICALL! Simple 2-second speech 
contact between all departments speeds 
routine—measurably boosts office and 
plant efficiency —takes the load off busy 
switchboards. AMPLICALL keeps person- 
nel on the job every working minute — 
gets more work done for every operations 
dollar spent! Write today for complete 
details on AMPLICALL--the superior elec- 
tronic Intercommunication System that 
builds better business for you. 


ADVANCED FEATURES: 
@ "IN PERSON" VOICE REALISM 
@ MAXIMUM ACOUSTIC OUTPUT 
@ POSITIVE "BUSY" SIGNAL 
@ PRIVACY HANDSET AVAILABLE 
TRERE’S A SYSTEM FOR YOUR BUSINESS 


n Systems (cont d) 
JNICATION SYSTEMS 


AIMPLICALL 


See Your Phone Book 
To locate your nearest 
AMPLICALL specialist, 
look in the 
communication" 


“‘Inter- 
section 
of your classifled direc- 
tory, or write direct. 
peeeeseneeeeeesoeeeocecesens 
RAULAND-BORG CORPORATION 
3523-B Addison St., Chicago 18, Illinois 
O Send complete details on AMPLICALL. 
(1) Send your representative. No obligation. 


Name 
Firm 


Address 


City State 


Be mee eH een 


Rew amacan ase 
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C: S. LEOPOLD: “I never knew of ade- 
quate air conditioning being discontinued.” 


How to Work 


WILLARD C. BROWN: “A quarter of all 
human energy is expended in seeing.” 


in Comfort 


Business, government, and labor discuss the problem in 
Washington. All agree that good environment in plant and office 
brings greater efficiency. Light, color, and noise play big part. 


government, and labor got 
together in Washington last week to 
discuss improving working conditions 
in offices and plants. In week-long ses- 
sions held at the Library of Congress, 
they hstened to the nation’s top experts 
tell about the various fields of environ 
ment that affect working conditions— 
illumination, color, ventilation, 
and safety. 

¢ Overlapping— The speakers 
out the problems of office or plant in 
each field. ‘UVhev approaches 
to them, Often the problems were over 
lapping; the solution to one took care 
of another. For instance, color is a fac 
tor in seeing conditions, also in. safety 


Business, 


noise, 
pointed 


suggested 


measures. Phe 
yme results of correcting cnvironmental 
problems. ‘They all agreed on the din 
idends of improved worker morale, 
efhciency, stepped-up produc 


items on the balance 


speake ts also suggested 


creased 
tion—tangible 
she t. 

Phe major purpose of the conference 
was just to pose the problems, R. Allen 
Wilson (Celotex Corp.), the noise ex 
pert, told the “What we are 
trving to do is convince the emplover, 
the agency director, that improper en- 
vironmental conditions cost lim. ef- 
ficiency and production. If we can do 
that, then he will come to us for the 
remedy.” 

One dav was devoted to each subject. 


group 


IIere are some of the highlights that 
thesexperts discussed: 


I. Seeing Conditions 


Seeing conditions (the experts pre- 
ferred this name to illumination) em 
addition to illumination, the 
surroundings, 
windows, 


brace, in 
brightness of the entire 
tasks, light sources, fixtures, 
and intermediate surfaces. 

¢ The Cures—Some approaches to bet- 
ter sccing conditions: 

(1) Use dull-finished paper and work 
materials and nonglossy ink. ‘The 
brightness of the surroundings should 
be just about the same as the task. 

(2) Light-colored desk tops are pref- 
erable. Best types are natural woods, 
plastics, or dull metal. Natural walnut 
and mahogany are  bad—particularh 
with glass tops. 

(3) Light levels of not less than 30 
footcandles are recommended. For gen- 
eral office work thev should hx 
to 50 footcandles, for critical and exact- 
ing assignments, up to 100 footcandles. 


CiOSCT 


Il. Color 


Use of color should be functional, 
rather than decorative. 

When the eve is confronted with dull 
colors, it opens up. When brightness 
enters, the pupil contracts. Since this 
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R. ALLEN WILSON: “Noise makes people 
grumpy.” 


action is muscular, the eye becomes 
fatigued when there are too many dif- 
ferences in light and dark. No surface 
in an area should be more than five 
times as bright as any other surface. A 
white wall reflecting about 85% of the 
light that hits it sets up a bad back- 
ground for a black machine that re- 
flects only 5%. 

A good yardstick: (1) Ceilings should 
be white for maximum light reflection; 
(2) floors should be as light as practical 
with a reflectance of 15% to 30%; (3) 
fixtures and equipment should reflect 
from 25% to 40%; (4) walls should 
reflect between 50% and 60%. 

Ycllow-orange, red, and red-orange 
are casy to see and are good in marking 
hazardous equipment. 

Warm lights are preferable to cold 
lights, which create the illusion of cool- 
ness and unfriendliness. 

Wrong use of color may distract and 
compcte for attention. 

Bright and warm colors tend to con- 
dition the human organism for muscu- 
lar activity. 

Coo] colors and dim light are con- 
ducive to introspection, to sedentary 
tasks, to mental activity. 


Ill. Noise 


Noise lowers all faculties, dulls men- 
tal processes, makes people irritable and 
pessimistic. 

People react to noise and fear in 
about the same manner. 

A direct relationship between noise 
and fatigue was disclosed. Measurement 
of caloric energy expended showed that, 
in the case of typists, 19% more energy 
went into the work in a noisy room. 

No one minds his own noise—it’s the 
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SLIGHTLY DAMAGED 
MERCHANDISE can, and 
often does, create just as 
much ill will with 
customers as merchandise 
damaged to the extent 
that a claim is justified. 











Pinal ‘ 
MAYBE YOU HEAR FROM YOUR CUSTOMER who receives 
slightly damaged merchandise and can make an 
adjustment with which he is satisfied. But how 
many customers fail to mention this annoyance 
and harbor ill will toward you that may leave 
the door open to your competitors? 


BE SURE YOUR PACKAGE IS RIGHT for Your Product 
...8ave your customer for yourself by delivering 
merchandise factory-fresh in Gaylord Boxes. 


GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATION, Genera! Offices ST. LOUIS 


New York * Chicago * San Francisco © Atlonta * New Orleans * Jersey City * Seattle 
Indianapolis + Houston + Los Angeles * Oakland * Minneapolis * Detroit * Miami 
Columbus + Fort Worth * Tampa « Cincinnati * Dallas * Des Moines * Oklahoma City 
Greenville + Portland + St. Lovis * San Antonio * Memphis + Kansas City * Bogalusa 
Milwouk ¢ Chott go * Weslaco * New Haven «+ Appleton * Hickory * Sumter 


Greensboro + Jackson * Omaha «+ Mobile + Philadelphia + Little Rock * Charlotte 





CORRUGATED AND SOLID FIBRE BOXES - FOLDING CARTONS + KRAFT BAGS AND SACKS + KRAFT SPECIALTIES 


Pe: AEE RIE ApS ATID OR KOS LE OOD 


macy 








Your keenest competitor 
knows Tact on matter how 


well established his business may be, 
nothing can damage it more than better 
equipment and better methods in the hands 
of an aggressive rival! 

He also knows that unless YOUR equip- 
ment and methods are “up-to-the- 
minute”, YOU cannot continue to sell 
YOUR products at competitive prices. 








AMERICA'S FIRST 
PEN MAKER 


The Esterbrook Pen Company, manufacturer of the famous “Renew 
Point’ fountain pen, knows that progressive methods and up-to-the- 
minute equipment are indispensable for the profitable production of a 
top quality product and the maintenance of competitive security. 

To combine Esterbrook’s high quality standards with manufacturing 
economy, requires 100% inspection with the best equipment available. 
All the elements of their pen points receive a 100% final inspection on 
Jones & Lamson Optical Comparators. The closest control standards are 
maintained to ensure the smoothest functioning pen possible. 

A $5,150 investment in Jones & Lamson Optical Comparators paid off with 
a $12,000 annual saving. The machines paid for themselves in about 
four months. 

ARE YOU EQUIPPED TO YOUR BEST ADVANTAGE? Write to our 
PRODUCTION RESEARCH DEPARTMENT for a free check-up on your 
present operations. 


JONES & LAMSON 


MACHINE COMPANY Springfield, Vermont, U.S.A. 
(, MACHINE TOOL CRAFTSMEN SINCE 1835 











Turret Lathes—Fay Automatic Lathes— Thread 
Grinders — Optical Comparators — Threading Dies 





other fellow’s noise that is annoying. 

Intermittent noise is worse than con- 
tinuous sound, And the cost of noise 
in business is approximately $4-million a 
day. 

There are two approaches to elimi- 
nating office noise. The first is actually 
to remove or reduce noise in equipment 
—typewriters, accounting machines, 
duplicators, communication equipment. 

The second approach is to reduce 
office noise through layout. Efficient 
work flow steps up efficiency and cuts 
down on noise as a byproduct. 

It’s bad to concentrate typing in one 
central point. The distraction resulting 
cuts down efficiency. 

Drapes, floor coverings, acoustical 
ceilings, enclosure of noisy equipment, 
all help to cut down noise. 


IV. Ventilation 


Year-round air conditioning helps pre- 
serve books and records and improves 
the performance of business machines 
using paper cards. 

No harmful effects due to entering 
or leaving an air-conditioned building on 
a hot summer day have been shown 
ds vet. 

When there is adequate filtration in 
offices, records may be kept in open 
racks instead of in filing cabinets, which 


. will result in a great saving in space 


and cost. 


V. Safety 


The cost of accidents to business last 
vear was $7.5-billion; for the federal 
government, $146.8-million. ‘This  in- 
cludes property destroyed or production 
lost, wages lost, medical fees and hos: 
pital expenses, property damage in 
motor-vehicle accidents, and adminis- 
trative and claim settlement and cost of 
insurance. 

Top management must understand 
the meaning of accident prevention. 

Active participation by shop  super- 
vision should be one of the musts in 
all plants. 

Management must institute effective 
employee education and control of ac- 
cidents. 
¢ Sponsors—The conference was spon- 
sored by Luther H. Evans, Librarian of 
Congress, and David Lynn, architect of 
the Capitol. Heading up the discussion 
groups were Willard C. Brown, manager 
of the lamp department of General 
Electric Co.; $. W. Quisenberry of FE. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co.; R. Allen 
Wilson, assistant manager of the acous- 
tical department of Celotex Corp.; 
Charles S. Leopold, who designed the 
air conditioning of the Pentagon, Madi- 
son Square Garden, the Capitol, Saks 
Sth Ave., and Gimbel’s; and Edward 
Landry, safety director of the U.S. 
Postal Service. 
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IN éger te: AND ORs ILLINOIS... 


Lorty oaks can’t grow 


from little acorns w:thout 
room for deep roots and spreading branches. And room 
to grow is as essential to industry as it is to mighty oaks, 


Here in an area of 11,000 square miles, Chicago and 
Northern Illinois, there is a multitude of desirable 
plant sites all within easy access to the greatest indus- 
trial center of the United States, and vet all offer that 
advantage which is so essential in these days of indus- 
trial expansion—decentralization and room to grow, 

Add to this the tremendous facilities in Chicago and 


Northern Illinois for transportation, marketing, re- 
search, education, culture and good living and you 


have a combination of industrial advantages un- 
equalled elsewhere in the world. 

Whether the requirements of your business are those 
of a characteristically compact industrial area or those 
to be found in smaller but easily accessible cities be- 
yond, the Chicago and Northern Illinois area offers 
the wide diversity to include the type of space you need. 


2 vour requirements will bring 
th advantages as they apply to 


ALETTER TOUS 
you a careful analysis « 
we will send vou a carefully 


your business. Or, if vou wish 


reened list Site a uble 


suitable for your operations, based on the information vou give us 


dings or sites that would be 


We keep all such inquiries confidential. Just write us. 


a 


Industries in the Chicago Area have these outstanding advantages: Rai/road Center of the United States + World 


Airport * Inland Waterways * 


“Great Central Market” 


Labor Relations Record «© More Than 2,600,000 Kilowatts of Power «+ 
Good Services fer Local Tax Dollars. 


Government * Good Living «+ 


TERRITORIAL 


Geographical Center of U. 
¢ Food Producing and Processing Center + Leader in Iron and Steel Manufacturing * Good 


S. Population * Great Financial Center + The 


Good 


Tremendous Coal Reserves «* 


INFORMATION DEPARTMENT 


Marquette Building— 140 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 3, Iilinois—Phone RAndolph 6-1617 


COMMONWEALTH EDISON COMPANY ¢ PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 
WESTERN UNITED GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY ¢ ILLINOIS NORTHERN UTILITIES COMPANY 








FINANCE 











TENNESSEE 


Norfolk & Western Turns Coal to Gold 


Hauling a “dying fuel” without benefit of diesels, line has 
stayed well in the black for 20 years. More profits are in sight. 
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coal; in the palmy days of World War 
I it was only 22%. 

Various factors have helped the 
Pocahontas field. On the ron 4 it has 
had less than its share of labor troubles 
since World War I. That has meant 
promptness in serving customers. And 
the even flow of production has kept 
down costs and with them prices. 
¢ High Grade—Quality of the Poca- 
hontas coal is another big help. It 
ranks high for metal and coke-making 
uses, as well as for railroad and general 
industrial fuel. The fact that Poca- 
hontas coal has also become a favorite 
with both utilities and domestic users 
plaved a big part in N&W’s good 
showing during the depression. 

It seems fair enough that the line 
should be profiting from Pocahontas 
coal. For it was Frederick J. Kimball, a 
N&W officer, who first discovered the 
scam back in 1881. Kimball dug out 
the first coal with a penknife, discov- 
ered its high burning and coking qual- 
ities. 

It was Kimball, too, who foresaw 
that the greatest coal-consuming mar- 
ket lay westward. Before he died, as 
chairman of the board, in 1903, Kim- 
ball had forced the line to extend its 
rails westward from the then terminus 
at Roanoke, Va., to Cincinnati and 
Columbus, Ohio. 
¢ Merchandizing—W hat’s more, N& W 
rates much of the credit for making 
Pocahontas coal popular. For over 20 
vears it has maintained “coal bureaus” 
at strategic points around the country 
to herald the merits of the fuel. The 
bureaus, manned by engineers, have 
had the single job of advising and help- 
ing coal dealers and consumers. 

Actually, hauling coal is a low-pav 
business; few items have lower freight 
rates than soft coal. And it’s pretty 
much of a one-wav business. Few coal 
cars carrv return loads on their wav 
back to the line that owns them. Last 
vear N&W’s loaded freight car miles 
iccounted for only 58% of all freight 
car miles, and coal cars provided the 
lion’s share of the empties. 
¢ Heayy and Far—Despite all this, coal 
can be mighty profitable trafhe when it 
moves in volume and over great dis 
tances. ‘That's the wav N& W handles 
it. Coal trains over a mile long, weigh- 
ing 14,000 gross tons, are standard on 
its Columbus division. 

Hauling coal isn’t the only arrow in 
the N&W quiver. Last vear farm and 
manufactured products made up 16.8% 
of its total tonnage, over 28° of all 
freight revenues. The line has kept 
that type of traffic steadily on the in- 
crease by persuading off-line industries 
to locate new plants along the right of 
Wav. 

Still, N&W remains very much of a 
bituminous carrier. In 1948, the line’s 
top coal vear, such trafic accounted for 
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STOP RUST 


uth RUST-OLEUM 


Every day rust eats away at your 
metal tanks, buildings, fences, 
stacks ... everything metal inside 
and outside your plant. Yet, rust 
and costly rust depreciation can 
be stopped instantly... econom- 
ically ... with RUST-OLEUM. 


Industry of all kinds... railroads, 
steamship lines, iron and steel 
companies, refineries, in fume- 
choked industrial and coastal areas 
have proved Rust-Oleum for more 
than 25 years. They know that 
Rust-Oleum stops and prevents 
rust!* 

Rust-Oleum can be applied with- 
out extensive preparation...even 
over surfaces that are already 
rusted. Rust-Oleum spreads 
evenly...free of brush marks. 


Its tough, pliable finish protects 
against every kind of weather, 
against fumes and heat... even 
against salt air and salt spray. 


Beauty and durability are com- 
bined in Rust-Oleum for it is avail- 
able in a large selection of colors 
... including aluminum and white. 


Don’t wait another day! Let 
Rust-Oleum give you safe, sure, 
economical protection against rust. 
Use it to protect all your metal 
surfaces. Specify it to your paint- 
ing contractor or architect. Indus- 
trial distributors in all principal 
cities of the United States and 
Canada stock Rust-Oleum to sup- 
ply your every need. See Sweets 
for complete catalog and nearest 


source of supply, or write us direct. 
* Names on request. 


If you have a rust problem, and would like a 
free survey and recommendations, send your 
name and address on your business stationery. 
A qualified factory representative will arrange 
this free service, which includes a trial size of 
Rust-O!eum for specific test purposes. There 
is no cbligation on your part. Write today. 


RUST-OLEUM CORPORATION 





2422 Oakton Street 


e Evanston, Hlineis 


113 





This Easy Way Saves You Money 


Piven elaohate(-Maldimioii: 
STEAM AND COAL: a fie Western 


— Comparisons with all Class 1 roads — 
Gross Net Revenues Profits Oper. Ratio 
Revenues Profits N.& Class N.& Class N.& Class 

Liberty Binders —for all loose leaf records {in thousands) Ww. I Ww. I Ww. I 
— . ~ a — neat, 1929.... $117,632 $41,907 100 100 100 56% 72% 

ee ee eee 1930.... 100,530 31,997 84... 76: 3 SP 74 

Unit 1Sts of two steel-st M t ; e , 

covers with piano type aluminum hinge for 1931.... 79,855 21,326 ° fet ee 
unlimited wear and protection —plus two 1932... 62,776 16,984 50 41 . 60 
1933... 69,263 22,479 49 54 56 


Liberty Self-Locking Posts in wide range Kee 

of lengths, each extendable 50°. Sem- 

permanent screw posts optional. 12 stock 1934.... 72,708 20,464 52 49 61 

sizes. Special size binders made to order 1935. °. 78,044 25,546 55 61 57 

—say quantity. Catalog on request. 1936.... 94,864 33,107 65 79 53 
1937... 94,862 32,053 66 76 56 
19386... « 77,163 20,539 S? 49 60 

1939... 93,115 30,589 64 73 55 


1940.... 105,229 31,933 68 76 55 
1941.... 120,177 **27,762 85 66 53 
1942..... 139,600 °*22,500 119 119 54 55 
1943.... 150,165 °*22,808 128 144 54 56 
1944,. 159,599 **30,748 136 150 73 56 
1945.. 144,864 **23,534 123 142 56 68 


1946... V29714 = 23,728 - 110. 121 57 71 
1947.. 165/862 35,332 141 138 84 66 
1948... 185,539 38,877 158 154 93 67 
1949.... .148,947 20,931 127 137 50 77 
1950.... $120,030 718,472 


*No net earnings reported these years by Class 1 group. °*After payment of excess 
profits taxes: 1941 $10.8-million; 1942, $23.3-million; 1943, $26.4-million; 1944, $28.1- 


BIND LOOSE LEAF RECORDS 
IN YOUR OWN OFFICE THE 
LOW Cost (-Ghonty ) way! 


BANKERS BOX COMPANY 


720 S$ Dearborn Street 





It pays to do 
business in 


New York State! 


Need to be near suppliers? The 








Empire State produces a 
multitude of processed and 
semi-processed materials and 
equipment. New York's ex- 
tensive transportation net- 
work puts its 59,400 factories 
at your doorstep—plus the 
resources of the entire na- 
tion and, in fact,. of the 
world. New York is in the 
center of your major mar- 
kets. These factors will make 
your total transportation bill 
lower in New York State 
thananywhereelse. For more 
facts, write: N. Y. State 
Dept. of Commerce, Room 
11! 112StateStreet, Albany 
7, New York. 











million; 1945, $9.1-million. TFirst nine months. 


of all tonnage, alinost 64° 
of all freight revenues. And the line 
is expected to remain primarily a 
“coaler” for a long time to come. 
e Well-Placed—That destiny fits well 
with N&W’s 2,129 mi. of line. Both 
east-west) and north-south, it strad- 
dies coal country. Most of the trafic 
moves westward to Columbus, where it 
is largely handed over to the Pennsy, 
Chesapeake & Ohio, and New York 
Central for delivery to the Great Lakes 
and Midwest. The Pennsy, incidentally, 
is N&W’s parent, owning 45° of all 
outstanding stock. 

Some N&W coal moves eastward to 
Norfolk, Va., whence it is shipped 
abroad or to Atlantic ports. Still other 
tonnage travels north or south, to ter- 
minals where it is turned over to the 


over 76% 


Pennsy, Atlantic Coast Linc, Scaboard 
and Southern, and other lines. 

¢ Diesels7—N&W lines run through 
some mountaimous territory, requiring 
a good deal of pusher service and 
double-heading. Outsiders have been 
guessing at when the line will turn to 
diescl-clectrics to help solve these prob- 
lems. It’s in mountainous country that 
diesels are supposed really to carn their 
salt. 

Other Class I lines have spent almost 
$1.5-billion for diesclization since the 
war. But N&W hasn't spent a penny, 
doesn’t own even a diesel switcher. It’s 
prepared to stay undicseled as long as 
its operating figures continuc to show 
that it’s making out just as well or 
better with steam. 

That doesn’t mean that Robert H. 
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6 LARGEST "MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


IN ADVERTISING PAGES 











CIRCULATION NOW UP TO 
35,790.... AND NOT 
BLOWN UP, EITHER /.... 
GENUINE AUDITED ABC 
NET PAID FIGURES / 





ANNUAL PRODUCTION OF THE C/ EQUALS THE 
COST OF OVER 400 AIRCRAFT CARRIERS LIKE THE 
NEW USS. ORISKANY. BUILT AT ACOST OF 88 
MILLION DOLLARS /...AND TAKING SIX YEARS TO 
| COMPLETE, SHES OUR LARGEST FLATTOP AFLOAT. 

















INFO A‘PLENT Y 7,.THS NOVEMBER 


CHEMICAL ENGINEERING seincs 
YOU THE /3™ BIENNIAL*REPORT ON 
MATERIALS OF CONSTRUCTION” THIS 
ANALYSIS FURNISHES UP-TO-DATE INFOR- 
MATION ON METALS AND ALLOYS, PLASTICS, 
CERAMICS, RUBBER, ETC 

VALUABLE WORKBOOK MATERIAL 

FOR EVERY PROCESSING 

EXECUTIVE . NOW 

AVAILABLE IN 

REPRINT FORM 





A McGraw-Hill Publication @ 





— WAVE You SEEN me 
ADVERTISING JEESEARCH FOUNDATIONS 4 
SURVEY OF CHEMICAL ENGINEERING ° ASK 
YOUR C.&. REPRESENTATIVE OR SEND FOR A 
BRIEE SUMMARY OF THIS COMPLETE AND 
REVEALING STUDY. MADE /N 
COOPERATION WITH THE ABP. 


JSUST OFF 
THE PRESS / 


genial 


WITH CHEM & MET 


"4 


330 West 42nd. Street, New York 18, N. 
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Reprinted by permission 

of Guaranty Trust Company of New York 

jrom its bovklet ‘our Company, Lts Stockholders 
and the New York Capital Market.’’ (Copyright 1946.) 


Our partners are always available for a discus- 
sion of the practical steps to be taken in broad- 
ening the market for a corporation's securities. 


KIDDER, PEABODY & CoO. 
FOUNDED 1865 
Members of the New York Stock and New York Curb Exchanges 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 











N&W President Robert H. Smith 


Smith (picture, above), N&W’s presi- 
dent, or his smart managerial staff 
has any blind dislike for diesels. Smith 
claims, citing a mass of figures, that 
diesel savings aren’t at all impressive 
when compared with the modern 
steamers operated by N&W. He says 
that the diesel figures look big only 
when they are compared with perform- 
ances of outmoded steamers, 25 years 
old or more. 

e Make Their Own—Smith is also un- 
disturbed by the fact that all the big 
locomotive makers have abandoned 
their stcam plants to concentrate on 
diesels. For years, N&W has built its 
own engines as well as its other rolling 
stock. Smith is confident that his de- 
signers will continue to refine the steam 
engine to a point where operating costs 
will remain far below the industry gen- 
erally and below many of the individual 
systems now going in for diesels in a 
big way. 

Smith has been with N&W° ever 
since he left Princeton in 1911 with a 
Phi Beta Kappa kev and a C. FE. de- 
gree. Trained in the tough N&W 
school—it’s highly regarded in rail cir- 
cles~Smith reached the presidency in 
1946. 

It’s been the work of men like Smith 
that has long made N&W’s financial 
structure the pet envy of the railroad 
world. Despite 1945-49 expenditures 
on its property of some $91-million, 
funded debt added up to only $44-mil- 
lion at the close of 1949. And funded 
debt then was actually some 63% less 
than back in the mid-1920s. 

Just as impressive was N& W's mid- 
1950 current position. It could boast 
then that net working capital toted up 
to some §$39-million, and that it had 
tucked away, in addition, a nest egg of 
more than $3S-million in government 
bonds. 
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Quality Intercommunication costs less than you think! 
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You do things the easy way when you use Teletalk ... you 


lighten your work ... you increase your efficiency ... you save 


only 
time. Here is inexpensive equipment that runs your errands for you S 
...no dialing... no delay ... just flip a key and talk. 50 
Teletalk is modern equipment for modern business. Once 
; , M4 > i } it’s i ¢ . “x > 
you use it, you wouldn’t be without it... it’s just that much extra help. fe ceinoster unit 
Why not turn a hard day’s work into an easy one at this and four sub-stations 
reasonable low cost?—I[t will pay you to do so... call 
Western Union Operator 25 for the name of the nearest 


Teletalk dealer. 


Teletalk is made by Webster Ww & t § T & a W. a L Py C T Rg i Cc 


Electric Company, Racine, RACINE e WISCONSIN 


Wisconsin. Established 1909, "Where Quality is a Responsibility and Fair Dealing an Obligation” 








Baltimore 4, Maryland 





BENDIX -FRIEZ 


A PRECISION HUMIDITY 
AND TEMPERATURE INDICATOR 


This precision, sh sagen Indiceter is menvtec- 
tured and calib 
the maker of the world's finest weather instruments. 
Hendsome, modern case for desk or wall mounting 
with instent-reading diol. Your trademark on the 


*18 





case on orders of over 50. A distin- 
guished gift for only 
Special discounts on quantity orders. 


Order direct from 
FRIEZ INSTRUMENT DIVISION of 
Dept. 8 


aviation conpoharion 





PiYMOUTH 
DODGE 





YOU GET TE GOOD THINGS MEST FROM CHRYSLER CORPORATION 





DIVIDEND ON 
COMMON STOCK 


The Directors of Chrysler Corporation 
have declared a dividend of two 
dollars ($2.00) per share on the 
outstanding common stock, payable 
December 12, 1950 to stockholders 
of record at the close of business 
November 15, 1950. 


B. E. HUTCHINSON 
Chairman, Finance Committee 
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you have specialized services to offer to the 
Business Executives of America such as: 


Market Research 
Management Engineering 
Labor Relations 
Personnel Analysis 
Industrial Research 
Industrial Designing 
Business Counseling 
Tax Consulting 
or similar services you will be interested in the 
new Business Services Section of ‘‘clues’’. For 
information write the 


Cltesited Act mine Ti ion 


BUSINESS WEEK 


330 West 42nd St. mw. ¥. 16, N. ¥ 











Voters Frown on Bond Issues 


Conservative trend brings rejection of about 25% of $975- 
million proposed municipal financing plans. Opposition to govern- 
ment spending is strongest in Louisiana. 


The nation’s voters feel a bit more 
conservative about government spend- 
ing, as well as about candidates for of- 
fice. ‘That’s shown by the voting record 
on state and local government bond 
issues at last weck’s election. 

This year, about $975-million worth 
of municipal issues were voted on. It 
looks now as if anywhere from 25% 
to 30% were rejected. And many other 
issues were O.K.’d only by narrow 
margins. Some elections were still i 
doubt early this week, due to the close- 
ness of the vote, with absentce ballots 
still to be counted. 

A year ago, bond issues totaling $1.6- 
billion came up for approval, including 
a $500-million block to pay a state vet- 
erans’ bonus in Pennsylvania. The 
voters turned down issues amounting 
to 19% of the total. 
¢ Economy in Louisiana—The biggest 
display of economy this year was in 
Louisiana, where “proposals to issue 
$210-million of municipal bonds were 
defeated. 

The biggest individual block to be 
rejected was a proposed $140-million 
state issue to finance bridge and high- 
way construction. State voters also 
turned down a proposed Sabine River 
Authority, which was to issue $25-mil- 
lion worth of water and c!ectric revenue 
bonds. And New Orleans voters ap- 
parently axed the proposed $45-million 
issue to pay for a causeway across 
Lake Pontchartrain, plus highway con- 
struction. 
¢ Public Power—To the surprise of 
most observers, Seattle voters have ap- 
parently -turned down a $25.5-million 
issue to pay for the purchase of local 
propertics of Puget Sound Power & 
Light Co. The issue is trailing by 
about 1,000 votes, with 6,000 absentee 
ballets still to be counted. Voters also 
refused to accept a proposed Public 
Utility District to take over properties 
of Washington Water Power Co. in 
eastern, Washington. And a proposed 
PUD near Seattle seems to have been 
turned down by local voters. 

However, all three issues proposed 
to pay for veterans’ state bonuses were 
The issues included $90- 
million block in West Virginia, one 
for S75-million in) Oregon, and one 
for S22-milion in) Montana. ‘The 
Oregon vote was close, about 236,000 
to 214,000 by unofficial count. 

Some other big borrowings approved 
at the polls: 

e An issue of 


approved 


up to $65-million 


maximum to be used for Michigan hos- 
pitals. 

e $20-million for schools and other 
construction in Austin, ‘Texas. 

¢ $36-million for city improvement 
in Baltimore. 

e $32-million 
ment in Cincinnati. 
¢ Voters Choosy—Here and there, vot- 
ers turned down part of a suggested 
financing program, while approving the 
rest. 

For instance, in Arlington County, 
Va., right across the Potomac from the 
District of Columbia, voters rejected 
a plan to issue about $7.5-million in 
bonds for schools. But they O.K.'d 
an issue of $2.6-million to improve 
sewage treatment facilities. Nearby 
Prince William County axed a $2.4- 
million issue for schools. And several 
cther Virginia counties rejected school 
bond issues. 

In Philadelphia, voters said “yes” to 
about $15-million of bonds for sub- 
way and road improvement. But they 
turned down an issue of $1-million to 
buy trackless trolleys. 

Cleveland voters O.K.’d issues total- 
ing about $12-million for city improve- 
ments. An additional $4-million issue 
to improve the city airport seems to 
have come through by a very narrow 
margin. 

In Hamilton County, Ohio—Cincin- 
nati is the county scat—the people 
O.K.’d $6-million in bonds for high- 
wavs and sewers. But thev decided it 
wasn’t essential to provide $6-million 
of financing to improve the airport. 

In Washington State, the voters ap- 
proved by good margins two issues total- 
ing $60-million for schools and public 
institutions, but rejected a $20-million 
issue for college buildings. 
¢ No Lotterv—In Massachusetts, the 
electorate approved a raise in old-age 
benefits of $54-million a year. How- 
ever, it voted down the method by 
which officials proposed to pay the 
higher benefits—a state lottery. Now 
the state has to find another way of 
raising the $54-million. 

There will be plenty of new munic- 
ipal bonds available in the next few 
months, despite the defeat of some 
issues. Some observers think there may 
be too many. The. market for munic- 
ipals has been casing lately. Early this 
week, the Blue List, which shows in- 
ventories of unsold municipal bonds on 
dealers’ shelves, rose to a new high of 
§$220-million 


for city improve- 
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FINANCE BRIEFS 





Bank of America can’t take over the 
22 banks it tried to acquire recently. 
‘The Supreme Court refused to hear the 
bank's appeal from a lower court deci- 
sion (BW—Aug.12’50,p28). 

@ 
South Pacific, which cost $163,000 to 
bring to Broadway (BW-—Jun.18'49, 
p96), has now distributed almost $1.3- 
million in profits to its backers. 

® 
Another Kaiser company—Kaiser Alu- 
minum & Chemical Corp.—may follow 
Kaiser Steel’s example (BW-—Sep.16’50, 
pl0+) and do some financing. That’s 
the talk in Wall Street anyway. 


® 
A 10-for-1 stock split was announced by 
Sun Life Assurance Co. of Canada. The 
stock sold up sharply on the news, was 
quoted early this week at $1,200 bid. 

8 
Common trust funds (BW —Nov.26'49, 
p76) have grown from 10 to 101 in the 
last 10 years; principal is up from $18- 
million to $550-million. ‘The finding 
is the result of a survey just completed 
by Trusts & Estates magazine. 


* 
The best profit ever is looked for this 
year by the Chicago & Eastern Illinois 
R.R. The road expects to earn $23- 
million, which would be the high for its 
101 years. 

® 
Out of range: Financial institutions 
continue to send duplicate records to 
the hills (BW —Sep.9’50,p102). The 
latest: Wellington Fund, Philadelphia, 
has microfilmed its records for safe- 
keeping in upper New York State. 

r 


The total debt owed by all U.S. bor- 
rowers rose about 2.5% in 1949 to a 
total of $442-million, according to the 
Dept. of Commerce. Debts rose 34% 
in 1948, 44% in 1947. 
e 

Western Union eamed $5.5-million in 
the first nine months of 1950, compared 
with a loss of $4.8-million in the 1949 
period. Gross revenue in each period 
was almost the same—around $136-mil- 
lion. Economy measures did the trick. 


8 
New York City’s funded debt reached 
a new high of over $3.1-billion on June 
30, City Controller Lazarus Joseph said. 
e 


Hilton Hotels bought a controlling in- 
terest in St. Louis’ Jefferson Hotel. ‘That 
brings the links in the Hilton chain 
to 14, with a total of 13,000 rooms. 
oJ 

Syracuse voters rejected a 2% sales tax. 
So the city is now running on a “‘pov- 
erty budget,” with many services re- 
duced. 
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FACTS YOU_ 
NEED TO | 


OI 


GET YOUR SHARE! You and your sales organization will fully 
appreciate the opportunity the Midwest offers when you get the 
facts on the amazing sales potential of this rich eight-state farm 
market. 

What the 1,183,493 subscribers of the five Midwest Farm 
Papers intend to buy is a matter of record. They tell you them- 
selves. The “Buying Intentions” brochure is available to you 
now for planning your 1951 advertising-selling campaign. Use it to 

et your share of the Midwest 
arm dollar. 


WHY THE “UNIT” IS 
YOUR BEST BUY! 


Advance information on 
what and how much Midwest 
farmers intend to buy comes 
to you through the publica- 
tions they turn to first for 
information on what brand 
and where to buy. The best 
way to sell them, naturally, 
is to concentrate your adver- 
tising in their local farm 
papers. (Asked in a recent 
survey to name the one among 
all farm publications they 
would take if they could take 
only one, ‘Unit’ farm papers 
were a better than 3-to-1 
choice over any of the na- 
tional farm magazines. ) 


YOUR MIDWEST MARKET... 


MIDWEST 4ex Zee UNIT 


WALLACES’ FARMER and IJOWA HOMESTEAD « PRAIRIE FARMER + THE 
FARMER » NEBRASKA FARMER + WISCONSIN AGRICULTURIST and FARMER 


Midwest offices at: 250 Park Ave., New York; 59 E. Madison St., Chicago; 542 New Center Bldg, Detroit; 
Russ Bidg., San Francisco; 1324 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles. 
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CUTS LOADING 
COST IN_HALF 


SAVES 
HAND 
LIFTING 


SPEEDS 
TRUCK 
TRAFFIC 


GLOBE LOADING LIFT 


A simple, elevating platform raises goods 
from dock level to truck level. Or, it lowers 
them from truck to dock. Saves all the 
slow, costly hand lifting and breakage. 
Loads trucks up to 50% faster. Recesses 
flush with floor when not in use. Powered 
hydraulically, air pressure or electric pump. 
Push button control. Installs anywhere, 
Immediate deliveries. 


GET FREE BOOK, illustrating many 
time savings with this practical 
Lift. Ask for Bulletin 81150. 


GLOBE 


HOIST COMPANY 
1000 E Mermaid Lane, Philadelphia 18, Po 
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:Then ComeTo 


Maine Workers Are “Producers”. 
a 
Maine's Unequaled Recreational 
Facilities Are A “Plus” For Industry. 


Enjoy The Advantages Of 
“Small Community” Operation. 


© 
ps £075 
MAINE DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 


State House . Augusta 1, Maine 





CONFIDENTIAL 
Ask one of our industrial 
experts to call and give 
you specilic informaton 
Write today for a FREE 
booklet and informaton 
on Maine's industrial ad 
vantages. Your request 
will be confidential 





THE MARKETS 


It has koosted the price 
of almost everything 


231.81 


70.76 
44.26 


160.1 


359.1 


378.7 
395.6 
426.0 
458.0 
338.8 


169.9 


201.5 
199.2 
161.6 


All Wholesale 
Farm 


Food 
Other than Farm %. Food 


Threat of Profit 


152.0 


264.0 


266.0 
262.8 
326.5 
329.7 
239.6 


157.1 


166.2 
162.5 
148.3 


378.7 
322.5 
354.5 
356.3 
338.8 


169.4 


179.7 
174.0 
161.6 


256.5 
243.0 
298.0 
306.0 
223.0 


151.1 


153.9 
154.5 
145.1 


Squeeze 


That’s what Wall Street always sees in rising prices of in- 


dustrial and other companies. It’ 


haven't kept pace with inflation. 


A boxscore on stock and commodity 
prices so far this year does more than 
show how much Korea has boosted 
prices all down the line. Analyze it, and 
vou can find some valuable hints on 
the way the stock market actually be- 
haves in an inflation—as against the way 
theory says it behaves. 
¢ Big Gainer—Industrial commodity 
prices have gained the most. At the 
wholesale level, industrial prices (listed 
as “Other than Farm & Food” in the 
index kept by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics) are now at their postwar 
high. They’ve been making new highs 
for 13 out of the last 14 weeks. And 
the BLS index of volatile spot prices of 
industrial raw materials is also at its 
postwar high. 

The fast price climb of imported 
commodities accounts for a good share 
of this gain. Spot prices of imports 
have climbed considerably further than 
spot prices of domestic materials. That’s 
because of the terrific rise in Far Fast- 
erm products, notably rubber and tin. 

This price inflation of industrial ma- 
terials is bad medicine for business. One 
man’s price is another man’s cost. It 
could mean a squeeze on manufactur- 
ers’ profit margins,. although, 60 far, 
the manufacturers have always been 


s one big reason stock prices 


able to pass on their higher costs to 
consumers. 

e Stock Market—The fear of com- 
modity price inflation may have al- 
ready made itself felt in the stock mar- 
ket. The Dow-Jones industrial average 
does top its pre-Korca level. But its rise 
nowhere near matches the rise mn com- 
modity prices—though you might expect 
it to. 

You can’t interpret the moves of the 
stock market entirely in terms of com- 
modity prices, of course. But during 
the past few peacetime years, the mar- 
ket has done well only when commodity 
prices were reasonably stable (BW— 
Sep.2'50,p70). 
¢ Wobbling Theory—That cuts a lot 
of ground from under the traditional 
belicf that most common stocks are a 
good hedge against inflation. A lot de- 
pends on whether a company is pri- 
marily a producer of raw materials or 
primarily a processor of Taw materials 
into finished goods. A producer may 
well benefit from commodity price in- 
flation. A processor could get stuck. 

Other factors may prevent common 
stocks from being a foolproof shock 
absorber. Higher taxes, and further ex- 
pansion in plant capacity will probably 
hurt dividends in 1951. Wall Street val- 
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ues stocks today on the basis of what 
it thinks dividends will be tomorrow. 
And it will also give somt thought to 
what those future dividends, after in- 
dividual taxes, will buy in terms of 
groceries, 

So far, it’s true, the rise in the inves- 
tor’s grocery bill hasn’t kept pace with 


industrial commodity prices. Spot prices 
of food and farm qiedtehs are off a bit 
from the levels they reached around the 
beginning of September. That’s caused 
largely by a seasonal drop in the —_ 
of hogs. Poultry and cess also are down, 
thanks to unusually large supplies. It 
may be a different story later on. 





Sept. 
Close High 
*102. 
*256 
*154 
*122 
*20S 


Stock Group 
Railroad equipment. 1 
Food chains. ee 
Carpets, rugs. ae ae 
Glass containers - an 
Automobile. , 187 


Copper... . ; 142.: *151 
Fertilizers. . ae ag) *336 
Aircraft manufacturing...... 143 153 
Mail order, general chains 224 #242 
Office, business equipment. . 196 204 


Steel..... . ea *207 
Distillers -. 425 *454 
Confectionery... Pia Rate 124 131 
Proprietary drugs, cosmetics 135 140 
Soaps 200 *204 


aAnnn oO erucoww 


re a 


Rayon. 444 *456 
Apparel 124 *131 
Lead, zinc n 103 *110 
Mining, smelting hate 95 ~9 
Capital goods stocks 154 *161 


won Buna 


*165 
*142 
*313 


Consumer goods stccks $ 159 
Machinery 135 
Paper ... 489 
Electrica] equipment 121 
Soft drinks. 108 


~ eee w 


- 


All industrial stocks 166 


~ 


Shoes . 116 
Low-priced commons 170 
Agricultural machinery 149 


COMPOSITE INDEX 153 


High-grade commons 
Cc ucals 

Tobacco 

Utilities 


Poods 


Department stores 
Oil. 

Shipping 

Ethical drugs 
Shipbuilding 
Printing, publishing 
Railroads 

Meta! containers 
Building materials 
Air transport 


Tires, rubber pood 
Se, 10¢, $1 chains 
Sugar 

Leather 

Auto parts, a 


Coal 
Cotton goods 
Finance companies 
Metai 
Motion picture 


fabneating 


Woolen woods 


Gold mining 


Television, electronics 
Radio adcasters 
Natural gas 


* New 19560 high 





The Bull Market Begins to Tire 
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—Change. Recent Level os ~ 
Oct.- Nov. Recent 
High Level 
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you can 6€ SURE.. if irs 


esti 


Has Lowered Their 
Break-Even Point 


The task of lowering the “break-even” 
point at the Maytag Company, as at most 
manufacturing plants, is high on manage- 
ment’s priority list. One major stumbling 
block was the application of heat to pro- 
duct parts... particularly for the harden- 
ing of shafts. 

Westinghouse R-F Heating was investi- 
gated and units were installed for shaft 
hardening. The results speak for them- 
selves: hardening costs reduced to |, of 
previous costs— production rate increased 
250% —distortion from heating reduced 
from .012” to .001” or less—shaft straight- 
ening and descaling eliminated--rejects 
are nonexistent. 

R-F heating is profitable heating for 
soldering, brazing and annealing as 
well as hardening. For details, write 
to Westinghouse Electric Corporation, 
Department BW-2, 2519 Wilkens Avenue, 
Baltimore 3, Maryland. j-02215 


RF HEATING 


OEE OS LEER 











’ 


MAGNETIC TAPE RECORDERS 


Mulomelic 
PACKAGE 
~~ APPING 


HAYSSEN-WRAPPED 


y OY SSEM 


WRAPPING MACHINES 


Fully automatic . . . high production, 
low cost... Electric Eye registration 
- 40 years’ experience. 


Write for further information, tech- 


nical packaging help, and name of 
your Hayssen representative. 


HAYSSEN MFG. COMPANY 
SHEBOYGAN, WISCONSIN 


122 





UNION FRIEND Sen. Murray will boss Senate Labor Committee, but even so . . . 


Labor Can‘t Change T-H Now 


Unions’ buffeting in elections last week means law won't 
be watered down in 82nd Congress. Weakened hold of Democrats 
in committees bars any major labor law. 


The ‘Taft-Hartley law will not be 
watered down during the 82nd Con- 
gress. No proposals to weaken it stand 
a chance. 

In fact,. no important labor legisla- 
tion seems likely. The only thing that 
could upset the forecast is a turn for 
the worse in the war. Then Congress 
might decide to set up a new National 
War Labor Board by legislation, rather 
than leave it to Truman. 

Vhat’s the post-clection situation as 
of this week. 
¢ Backfire—Unions 
major attack on the T-H Jaw for the 
next Congress. They went into the 
1950 political campaign set to win 
support against the 1947 labor act as 
1 ‘‘slave” law. 

But the high level of business, with 
full employment and rising wages, kept 
the union arguments from ringing true. 
And the uneasiness of the international 
situation disturbed voters. Labor took 
a buffeting in House and Senate races, 
and it will be nursing its bruises for at 
least two vears. 

Vhe upshot is this: Unions will con- 
tinue criticizing T-H. But they're in 
no position to do anything to get rid 
of it 
¢ Taft's Plans—Meanwhile, Sen. Robert 
A. ‘Taft has also shifted his plans a 


had scheduled a 


little. He is now convinced that the 
labor law he co-authored is on the 
statute books to stay. As a result, he 
doesn’t intend to push for reconsidera- 
tion of any of the 28 “improving” 
amendments to T-H. ‘These amend- 
ments passed the Senate (some without 
‘Taft support) in 1949 but didn’t get 
by the House. 

There’s not much point in some of 
them now. One, for instance, was in- 
tended to clarify the division of au- 
thority between the T-H gencral counsel 
and National Labor Relations Board. 
Now that Robert Denham is out, and 
George J. Bott is getting along better 
with NLRB, board “and general “counsel 
are working things out without a change 
in the law. 

Taft thinks the Republican Policy 
Committee will finally decide what, if 
anything, will be done to revise T-H. 
And it’s a cinch that the policy group 
won't do anything to undercut the law 
now that it has withstood an election 
test. 

e Senate Committee—The new chair- 
man of the important Senate Labor 
Committee will be Sen. James E. Mur- 
rav, of Montana, who succeeds the de- 
feated Sen. Elbert D. Thomas, of Utah. 
Although labor listed Thomas as 
“friendly” and supported him against 
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Wallace F. Bennett, former head of 
the National Assn. of Manufacturers, 
it has an even higher regard for Murray. 
Murray, it feels, is more aggressive and 
more liberal. 

Despite Murray’s direction, however, 
the labor committee may be less union- 
minded next year. It will probably 
have only a 7-6 Democratic majority 
where the split now is 8-5. And unions 
will miss the hefty support of Sen. 
Claude Pepper of Florida, who for 
years was an unquestioning champion 
of labor issues. 

On the brighter side for the unions, 

Republicans Wayne Morse of Oregon 
and George D. Aiken of Vermont will 
be back in the committee—and Repub- 
lican Sen. Forrest C. Donnell of Mis- 
souri won’t. Morse and Aiken fre- 
quently vote with the Democrats on 
labor matters; unions counted Donnell 
as one of their biggest foes after Taft. 
Sen. Ives of New York is a good bet 
to get one Republican committee mem- 
bership. 
e Hard House—In the House Educa- 
tion & Labor Committee, a southern 
Democrat, Rep. Graham A. Barden of 
North Carolina, is back as chairman. 
He is strongly opposed to President Tru- 
man’s Fair Deal program—which labor 
wants. 

Three Democratic committeemen 
considered “friends” by unions have 
been defeated; all “unfriendly” mem- 
bers will be back. Labor can find little 
encouragement in the House commit- 
tee for the 82nd Congress. 

e Work Ahead—Of laws now, there is 
talk of a bill to change the Walsh- 
Healey Public Contracts Act. ‘The idea 
would be to limit the Secretary of 
Labor’s authority to set minimum wages 
on government work. But labor and 
the Administration oppose this strongly. 
And since the Capitol Hill balance is 
now so even, it probably will be tabled. 

The Senate’s Labor-Management 
Committce, which has had a prolabor 
slant in the past, expires at the end of 
this year. It has held hearings on the 
union hiring hall (barred by T-H) and 
recommended that it be legalized. The 
committee also has held hearings on 
union-organizing troubles in the south- 
em textile mills, on bargaining in the 
telephone industry, and on labor prac- 
tices of some Atlantic coast oil-tanker 
firms. Reports and recommendations 
will be issued—but no action will be 
taken on them now. 

Whether the committee will be re- 
vived by the next Congress is anybody’s 
guess. 

Congress may pass a measure drafted 
to permit the union shop and dues 
checkoff on railroads. ‘Transportation 
unions want it, and, since it merely 
extends to railroad workers benefits al- 
lowed other employees under ‘T-H, 
there’s no strong opposition. 
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NO LABOR SHORTAGE HERE 


PAYLOADERS are available 
in five sizes from the big 
1% cw. yd. 4-wheel drive 
Model HM shown here down 
to the 12 cu. ft. Model HA 
in main illustration. 


How is your labor supply? Are you still handling 
bulk and loose materials manually when power can 
do the job faster and cheaper? If so, you should 
investigate PAYLOADERS immediately. 

These fast, nimble machines are proven man- 
power savers in thousands of plants. They dig, load, 
unload, carry, dump, pile or spread everything 
from steel scrap to sand and do it indoors or out- 
doors. Each PAYLOADER can release several men 
for more productive, profitable work. 

The PAYLOADER is a unique and exclusive 
kind of tractor-shovel . . . a complete unit-design 
and not a tractor attachment. PAYLOADERS are 
designed from the ground up specifically for bulk- 
material handling and there’s a size for every job 
and purpose. PAYLOADER distributors are located 
in all major cities and areas . . . have full parts 
and service facilities. Consult your classified tele- 
phone directory or write us today. 


THE FRANK G. HOUGH CO, « 70oSunnriide Averve 
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DAILY OVERNIGHT SERVICE 





IT MUST BE © LE 


To Be Efficient 
in Dust Collection 


let us send you comparative photo- 
micrographs showing that even the split- 
micron dust particle will not penetrate the 
microscopic pores of the cylindrical bag 
of special felt in a MIKRO-COLLECTOR‘ 


Moreover, the bag is kept constantly 
clean by the Hersey automatic, reverse- 
jet cleaning ring which flexes the bag 
while moving up and down its outer 
surface—thus assuring free airflow, 
phenomenal filter rates and far higher 
capacity per given area of filter fabric. 


Put these two features together and 
you have the reason why a MIKRO- 
COLLECTOR not only TURNS YOUR DUST 
INTO DOLLARS but stops those many dol- 
lar losses due to inadequate dust control. 
SEND FOR octuol sample of felt thot makes 
the MIKRO-COLLECTOR so outstonding . 
also cose histories reveoling dollar and cents 
savings through ifs use. 


*Poients applied for by HJ. Mersey, Jr, and 
Pulversting Machinery Compony 


PULVERIZING MACHINERY COMPANY 3 
37 Chetham Read Summit, New Jersey ~ 


MIKRO-COLLECTOR 


MIKRO. PULVERIZERS and MIKRO-ATOMIZERS 


\ PRESERVE OUR HERITAGE: FAITH, FREEDOM ANO INCENTIVE oy 
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THE OVER-65 WORKER who can retire with a $100-a-month pension isn’t doing it. 


Old Hands Snub Pensions 


In autos and steel, men who have put in their time still 
prefer wages to pensions, work to loafing. And as long as man- 
power stays tight, companies will be glad to have them stay. 


Plant workers reaching 65 this year 
aren't snapping up their chance to re- 
tire with $100-a-month pensions. More 
than 60% of them are sticking to their 
jobs. And employers—looking ahead to 
an industrial-manpower shortage—are 
happy to have it that way. 

That’s the current situation in steel 
and auto industries, where CIO unions 
fought strenuously for pension pro- 
grams. And it’s just as true in electrical 
manufacturing and other industries 
where pension plans have gone into 
effect in recent years. 

e The Reasons—Company and union 
officials in Pittsburgh and Detroit agree 
that “‘a large percentage’ of workers 
want to stay on the job after age 65. 
lhe main reasons appear to be: 

¢ Financial—The pension of $100 
a month, including federal social secu- 
rity, looks mighty slender when com- 
pared with present high auto and steel 
earnings. With prices high, workers say 
they can’t afford to quit. 

Moreover, some plans pay off accord- 
ing to the total number of years spent 
in active employment: The more years 
worked, the more a man gets in his 
pension check. So workers are anxious 
to stay on after 65 to pick up some 
additional credits. 

¢ Psychological—A man may look 
forward to retiring at 65, but when he 
gets to the pension age he wants to 
keep going. He swears that he can still 
do as good a job as anybody and isn’t 
teadv to be put out to pasture. Unless 
he has a hobby or something to occupy 


his time, he fears the boredom of retire- 
ment. He wants to stay busy. 

Auto and steel unions recognize these 
reasons for wanting to stay in the plant. 
But they say that “an adequate pen- 
sion” would clear away most objections 
to retirement at 65. 
¢ Steel—United States Steel Corp. re- 
tirement figures show that only 40% of 
those reaching the retirement age ac- 
tually stop work. The United Steel- 
workers (CIO) reports “‘a little less than 
half” of pension eligibles are quitting. 
The corporation isn’t taking any posi- 
tion at all on whether a pension eligible 
should quit or stay on the job. 

Allegheny-Ludlum reports “a sur- 
prisingly low” rate of retirement; of +50 
cligible to retire, only 124 (or 27.6%) 
have actually done so this year. he 
average age of those who quit was 69 
years; seven of those still on the job 
are over 80, and 173 are over 70. The 
company says, “some of our best men 
are past 65.”" But it adds that “in most 
cases, we think it would be best for 
both workers and the company if they 
retired.” The company isn’t doing any- 
thing, however, to require retirement 
at age 65. 

Jones & Laughlin’s pension plan, 
modified last year, has been in effect 
since 1923. It doesn’t make retirement 
compulsory. And the company says that 
it “would just as soon have an cmplovee 
stay on after age 65 if he’s physically 
able to do his work, and most want to 
stay.” 

The only company apparently  sur- 
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prised at the 1950 retirement rate was 
Pittsburgh Steel. It reported that it had 
found more workers want to retire than 
the company had anticipated. 

¢ Standards Relaxed—In part, stecl-com- 
pany anxiety over manpower is behind 
the willingness to keep over-65 workers 
on the job as long as they'll stay. Re- 
cently mills and foundries relaxed age 
standards for heavy work. A few months 
ago, the age limit for hiring stood at 
35. Now it’s 45 in most mills and 50 in 
some of them. 

Mill personnel people feel that the 
older workers may not be so strong 
physically as those who would replace 
them on retirement. But their greater 
experience offsets any physical disad- 
vantages they may have. 
¢ Autos—There is little indication in 
Detroit that companies will insist on 
workers retiring—and especially not if 
full employment and labor shortages 
continue. Auto manufacturers want to 
hold onto skilled craftsmen, regardless 
of age, as long as they're up to their 
jobs. They say the older workers have 
valuable experience and, more often 
than not, a fot of loyalty. 

Most auto contracts say a worker can 
retire at 65 and must retire at 68, un- 
less the company agrees to let him stay 
on the job past the age limit. The 
compulsory-retirement rule isn’t in effect 
yet for major companies, since con- 
tracts set an “adjustment” period to 
avoid hardships from sudden, forced 
retirements. Under most agreements, 
compulsory retirements may start in 
January, 1952, or later in that year. 

Right now, companies are doing noth- 
ing cither to encourage or discourage 
retirement of eligible workers at age 65. 

Here’s the way those eligible for 
pensions are reacting in the three top 
auto companies: 

¢ At Gencral Motors, 7,400 work- 
ers are over 65 and cligible to retire, 
but only 724 have done so. ‘The num- 
ber is due to rise sharply during the 
rest of this year. First payments under 
the GM pension plan were made Oct. 1. 

e At Ford, where the auto workers 
got their first pension plan, some 5,000 
employees are over 65. Of these, 1,846 
have retired, and 347 others have ap- 
plied for retirement. The rest, about 
3,000 over-65 workers, are staying on 
the job. 

e At Chrysler, 188 of 1,700 cligi- 
ble employees retired. 

In all three companies, many who re- 
tired were already on sick leave, and 
quit, officially, in order to collect the 
bigger pension benefits. 

e Who Should Retire?—The present 
trend in Detroit and Pittsburgh is to 
handle retirements on a_ case-by-case 
basis: Let anyone retire voluntarily 
when eligible, but don’t force him. 
This approach recognizes not only the 
immediate squeeze on manpowcr but 
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Specialized Wire for 
f| Specialized Products 


This new wire developed by Keystone helps 
recessed head screw manufacturers to lower 
production costs. It delivers the desired 
forming and upsetting qualities uniformly. 
Because of excellent flow properties — die 
and plug life are often more than doubled — 
production records show fewer rejections 
and reduced inspection time. Keystone 
C— __ Cold Heading Wire is “special pro- 


cessed” for tough Cold Heading jobs. 


Keystone’s process of drawing after galvanizing 

smooths and hardens the zinc coating, increasing its 
lasting qualities and its physical properties. This 
shiny smooth finish, corrosion resistant Spring Wire 

is now available in Type 2 and Type 3 heavy weight 
zine coating as well as the regular weight suitable for 
most applications: 


If your product requires “special” steel wire, please 
consult us. 
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ARE YOUR 


BUSINESS SYSTEMS 
GETTING OUT OF HAND? 


PRODUCTION 
PURCHASING 
PAYROLL 
ORDER-BILLING 


DITTO, Inc. 
2287 W. Harrison St. 
Chicago 12, Illinois 

tn Canada: 
Ditte of Canada, itd. 

Torente, Onterio 
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get FREE systems survey 


by Ditto business 
engineers ! 


The greatest source of error in such routines as pay- 
roll, order-billing, purchase and production is the 
human element . . . rewriting the same information 
over and over again on different forms. With Ditto 
One-Writing methods, writing is done ONCE. After 
that, ALL chance of errors in rewriting is elimi- 
nated. This one change, cutting out all routine re- 
writing, usually effects substantial savings. 

Play safe! Have YOUR systems surveyed by a com- 
petent systems engineer. No changes recommended 
unless you save. No obligation! Just mail coupon. 


DITTO 


Coupon entities you to FREE survey. Mail it NOW! 


Ditto, Incorporated 
2287 W. Harrison St., Chicago 12, Ulinois 
0 Without obligating me, please contact me and arrange for 
Free Systems Survey. 
[-) Send me specific information about how Ditto can save us 
—! money in (order billing D production [DD payroll 
O purchasing [D) time payment [D other (specify) 


ee 








My Name 





Company 
Local Address 





also the larger problem: an aging pop- 
ulation. In 1930, 28-million cule 
(23% of the population) were over 45; 
by 1950, 40-million (27%) were in the 
over-45 group; if the trend continues, 
by 1975 82-million (44% of the esti- 
mated 1975 population) will be over 45. 

Forced retirement at age 65 means 
“banishing into retirement men still 
capable of worth-while economic pro- 
ductivity,” Dr. John J. Wittmer, vice- 
president of Consolidated Edison Co. 
of New York, Inc., recently warned in- 
dustry. 

Wittmer urged handling the retire- 
ment problem in this way: Every com- 
pany should set up a panel to review 
the case of each worker reaching retire- 
ment age. The panel should consider 
a medical report on the worker and 
an efficiency report prepared by his 
department head. 


Layoffs at Ford 


Steel shortage idles 3,600 
at Rouge. Move adds to labor 
fears over credit controls and 
plans for allocations. 


Layoffs at the Ford Motor Co.’s big 
Rouge plant this week added substance 
to something labor has been afraid of 
for weeks: unemployment due to cuts 
in output of consumer products. 

The reason for the Ford layoffs is a 
shortage of steel, which Ford makes in 
its own plant at the Rouge. One of 
the side issues in the argument between 
Ford and the United Auto Workers 
(CIO) local is the question of whether 
the mill could turn out more steel. But 
to other union leaders it looks like the 
first example of what they called “prior- 
ities unemployment” in the early days 
of World War II. 

Unions have been uneasy, from the 

start, over new credit controls and plans 
to allocate scarce materials. Spokesmen 
warned that both programs would force 
deep cuts in auto, appliance, and other 
consumer lines. And they complained 
that new defense orders wouldn't come 
through in time to stave off lavoffs. 
e Necessary—Government officials ad- 
mitted “some lavoffs undoubtedly will 
be necessary” until defense orders speed 
up. But they said: (1) Only a small 
percentage of those employed will suf- 
fer; (2) lavoffs will be bricf—a matter 
of a few weeks or a few months at 
most; and (3) the lavoffs will be more 
than justified if inflationary trends can 
be slowed. 

Chen, with labor still grumbling, the 
Ford layoffs began pointing up what 
stecl allocations might do to production. 
At the Rouge, Ford saw a steel shortage 
coming and advised the UAW a month 
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ago that layoffs were likely. T'wo weeks 

ago, Ford begin to cut back production. Cc E Cc Co sa D 134 8) 3 
Some 3,600 workers have been laid off; 
another 10,000 may go, temporarily, The Beardiess Gravity Drop Hammer 
if the steel situation doesn’t improve ‘ 
quickly. Cests less te operate .. . 
¢ Quick Shift—-When layoffs first ap- Derges mare ataetes per bear - « « 
peared imminent, Carl Stellato, presi- Satay GSS Gee Se SHINE +» « 

dent of UAW Local 600, made a hur- Ne Beards © Neo Front Red @ Ne Back Red 
ned trip to Washington. He urged This hammer is setting new recerds in 
~— not to let Ford shut down, or cutting ferging costs 
curtail production, for want of steel. ee and im increasing pro- 
But when the layoffs really started, ee ae duction. , 
Stellato took another tack. He charged spghegne aledle Write fer detail 
that Ford had brought on its own pe eer Ren ay Oa 

shortage of stecl—if it had ordered oe aS scam nominee Aenea ett te ot Aa 
seven-day operations in its own mill, 
cutbacks could have been avoided. 

Ford’s vice-president John Bugas 
quickly threw Stellato’s words back at 
him. He reminded him that there has 
been a slowdown in the steel mill (un- 
der UAW contract) since September. 
eShop Trouble—Arguments at top 
level soon were echoed in the shops. 
Last weekend, most workers in the 
frame and cold-heading departments 
struck during two shifts. UAW 6 said 
it didn’t know why. Later, coke oven 
and blast furnace handlers in the steel 
mill quit for two hours in a pay dispute. 

While this running fight was going 
on, UAW lashed out in other direc- 
tions. UAW president Walter Reuther 
wired Washington to protest against 
any cutback in copper. 

That message had hardly gone out 
when the government ordered civilian 
supplies of aluminum cut 35% on Jan. 
1, to assure enough for defense needs. Your Advertising in 


This hits UAW in another field where BUSINESS WEEK 


it has a lively interest. 


ILGWU Tells Its 
50-Year Story 


The International Ladies Garment 
Workers Union (AFL) has been an im- 
portant part of the American union 
movement for 50 years. ‘Voday its story 
is available in a unique form. 

As a 50th anniversary souvenir, the 
staff of ILGWU’s newspaper, Justice, 
put together an illustrated history of 
the union made up largely of old news- regularly reaches the attention of 
paper clips. ‘lhe staff made an exhaus- over 200,000 management sub- 
tive search through daily papers and scribers. Surveys show that the 
magazines dating back to the 1590's. average Business Week subscriber 
They dug out everything bearing on shares his copy with two of his 
the union. Then the stories and ar- henad jates . . . thereby 
ticles were put into a tabloid format giving you a total audience of 
Anything used was reprinted just as it more thon 600,000 important 
was written. prospects. 

The book onginally was intended 
only as a souvenir for ILQWU mem 
bers. So many demands came from 
outside, however, that it has just been 
reprinted for the general public. — 
are available ($1) from ILGWU ofhces 
at 1710 Broadway, New York. 
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A Quick Appraisal of the Labor Market 
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Balance Sheet 


Military production and 
growing manpower pinch tight- 
en labor market—and give a new 
boost to inflation trend. 


Stepped-up production and a grow- 
ing manpower pinch made their marks 
on the labor situation during the third 
quarter of 1950. And heavier pay 
envelopes gave another nudge to the 
inflationary trend that already was under 
way. j : 

The nation went on a_ small-war 
basis, with partial mobilization, just 
as the July-September quarter began. 
The impact was felt almost at once. 
You can see that in BUSINESS WEEK’S 
quarterly labor-market balance sheet. 


I. Buying Power 


lactory hourly camings and the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics’ cost-of-living 
index moved up during the quarter— 
with the c-of-] showing a slightly higher 
percentage increase than earnings. 

The factory work week lengthening 
out in the third quarter reached the 
highest level since the last quarter of 
1947. So pay envelopes were fattened 
not only by Ingher hourly wages but 
also by more premium pay for over- 
time work. Most workers had more 
real buying power despite higher prices. 





RITE BIT AB OF 


Il. Strike Picture 


There were more strikes than usual 
during the July-September quarter, but 
most of them were small. So while 
there were more stoppages than in any 
quarter since 1946, man-days idle stayed 2 ee 
Tataniinds on. *“ |to meet your individual needs 

The wave of small strikes involved a 
single major issue: wages. ‘They reflected 
the pressure for more pay to meet nsing 
prices. 


ON a Rr ee 


ARERR 


Standardization and streamlining of production are the 
keynote to efficient, profitable operation. Meet today’s 
needs for adequate manufacturing and storage facilities 
with Truscon Ready-Made Steel Buildings. They are 
made by the nation’s largest manufacturer of steel 
Hil. Labor Market building products. These standard-unit, prefabricated 
structures can be combined in innumerable ways to form 
buildings for many purposes. Features include fire resistance, insulation, permanence, 
ease and speed of erection, low upkeep, low cost and high investment value. They 
can be dismantled and re-erected quickly and easily on any site of your selection. 


Factory employment continued high 
in the quarter. ‘lhe September total 
was 6.5% higher than in June (pre- 
Korea)—and June was the best month 
since January, 1949. Truscon will cooperate with your local contractors for the 


Hirings during August were at the ~— peel speedy erection of these “any-purpose” Truscon Steel Buildings. 


highest rate since 1946. ‘The third quar- zt 
ter average was 5.7 per 100; it was 4.2 FREE BOOK! Write for free booklet 
per 100 during the second quarter. a Truscon Ready-Made Steel Buildings. Ic 
Separations also ran high—with quits ee istion actual inctaliations and mechanical 
(up 66%) causing most of the jump. etails, to help you develop your plans. 
Ihe high rate of quits is another sign of TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY « younosrown 1, on10 
the times: When the labor market 4 me 
is tight, workers voluntarily shift jobs 2 Subsidiary of Republic Steel Corporation 
more trying to get better jobs, more Manufacturers of a Complete Line of Steel Windews and Mechonical Op 
: . = + Steel Joists - Metal Lath - Steeldeck Roofs « Reinforcing Steel + Industrie! and 
pay. Hengar Stee! Doors - Bank Vault Reinforcing + Radio Towers * Bridge Flieors. 
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WATCHMASTER 


Automatic Emergency Light 


Lights up instantly when regular 
lights fail. Protects personnel and 
property. Lights more than 10,000 
square feet. Operating cost less than 
Ic per day, Underwriters Laboratory 
Approved. 


For industrial 
offices, dept. stores, 
theatres, hotels, clubs, 
restaurants, hospitals, 
bars, bowling alleys 
wherever people 
gregate. 


Write for emergency 


plants, 


con- 


CARPENTER MFG. COMPANY 


BOSTON -45- SOMERVILLE, MA 


Hampshire 
Bond 


LIGHT METAL FABRICATING 


Here are fabricating and assembly facilities 
to tie in with your production large or 
small runs. We welcome work os subcontrac- 
tors Send ports, blueprints, or write to: 


Warren Steel Speciali Corp. 
1311 Niles Ave. en, Ohio 


to make 


QUICK CONTACT 


With the National Business Market use 


CLUES 
See page 142 of this issue 
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SOME WOMEN IGNORED PICKETS to go to phone jobs, prepared to stay a while ... 


.«. AND MEN JOINED THEM as supervisors rallied to keep the phones ringing. 


CIO Union Skirmishes With AT&T 


A wage dispute between CIO's Com- 
munications Workers of America and 
Western Electric Co. blossomed into a 
nationwide telephone strike this week. 
But phones kept nght on mnging. Few 
local operators get involved. — Super- 
visory and clerical employecs kept long 
distance service near normal. 

CWA had asked for a 15¢ hourly raise 
and a one-vear contract from WE-an 
affiliate, which manufactures, installs, 
and services equipment for the parent 
company. ‘The company balked at 
going higher than 114¢ and said it 
wanted a two-vear contract with a re 
opening on wages after 16 months. 
When bargaining stalled, CWA struck. 


Most WE maintenance and installa- 
tion men work in main exchanges of 
the AT&T Long Lines Division. CWA 
is also bargaining agent for long-distance 
operators there. When CW.A started 
picketing the exchanges in its dispute 
with WE, long-lines operators refused 
to go to work. AT&T hastily recruited 
nonunion employees in clerical, legak 
and other departments as replacements. 

Phat set off complex skirmishing. 
CWA tried “hit-and-run” picketing; it 
removed pickets to let regular operators 
troop to jobs when Icast needed, then 
resumed picketing in time to keep the 
next shift away in rush hours. 

AT&T retaliated by barring operators 
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International Roadliners’ maneuverability 


PROVED AGAIW- 


at ATA National Truck Roadeo 


I Truck Road 





John Waldon, driver for Foster Freight 
Lines, Indianapolis, drove off with the na- 
tional championship in the single axle 
semi-trailer class at the ATA National 
Truck Roadeo, New York City, October 4. 
John piloted an International L-165 Road- 
liner to his victory—the same model he 
drives as his ‘everyday International” on 
his regular job, where he has over 330,- 
000 accident-free miles to his credit. 


Ever since the new International Trucks 
first rolled down the road, they’ve been 
winning widespread recognition for 
easy handling and maneuverability. 


On the toughest hauling jobs they 
have been proving again and again that 
it IS possible for a truck to be the tough- 
est in its class ... and still be as easy to 
handle as a well-trained show horse — 
and still have the maneuverability of a 
swivel-hipped halfback. 


Now again—in competition that es- 


INTERNATIONAL 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


tablishes top standards for driving skill 
and truck “controlability”—an Interna- 
tional Truck shares the spotlight with a 
champion driver. Under the top-notch 
handling of John Waldon, an Interna- 
tional Roadliner demonstrates what 
drivers everywhere are rapidly learn- 
ing: these new Internationals are 
mighty maneuverable, easy to handle, 
tops for driving control. 


In scoring 349.379 points out of a 
possible 380 in the competition, John 


Waldon topped all finalists at the 
Roadeo .. . proved himself the cham- 
pion among champions, driving the 
truck among trucks. 


For real truck stamina, it’s always 
been Internationals. And now it’s Inter- 
nationals, too, for maneuverability, ease 
of handling, and control. What more do 
you want? 


International Harvester Builds 


McCormick Farm Equipment and Farmall 
Troctors . . . Motor Trucks 
Industrial Power. . . Refrigerators and Freezers 


4 TRUCKS 


CHICAGO 
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who refused to promise to ignore the 
picket lines. So CWA filed unfair-labor- 
ractice charges with the National La- 
t Relations Board—accusing AT&T 
of “locking out” operators. 
Meanwhile, federal mediators sought 
at midweek to compromise the 4¢ dif- 


Ht 
give YOURSELE TA oar 


ie 


MODEL 66 


This Christmas, treat yourself to a 
Harter posture chair. Nothing else you 
can buy will add so much to your 
comfort and well-being in the office. 

Your Harter posture chair fits you—not the 
illusory “average” man. Every model is easily adjust- 
able to your own individual measurements. Simple 
hand-wheel controls adjust the seat and back rest to 
support you in erect and healthful posture. No more 
backache and office fatigue caused by a chair that 
fits nobody because it was designed to fit everybody! 

All this—and good looks, too! These chairs 
are richly upholstered, distinctively styled, and beau- 
tifully finished. They grace America’s finest 
offices. Try them at your helpful Harter dealer's. 


W HARTER 


STUSCHS, MICH tO AN 
POSTURE CHAIRS - STEEL CHAIRS 


Feel Better, Werk Better. The way you sit at your desk affects 
the way you feel — and work. Read why in Harter’s informative 
booklet, “Posture Seating Makes Sense.” Write for your free 
copy. Harter Corporation, 211 Prairie Avenve, Sturgis, Michigan. 








CLARAGE 


2 Headgua 2f€29 


FOR AIR HANDLING AND 
CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT 


Meet our 

Application Experts 

in Fleride, Alabama, 
and Georgia 


ORLANDO —G. 8. Mecnemere 
Ce., 216 Church & Main Bidg.; 
G. R&. Macnamora, R. H. Macna- 
moro, G. &, Mocnomara, Jr. 


BIRMINGHAM — H. G. Mevet 
Co., 544 American Life Bidg.; 
H. G. Movat, E. H. Coburn, H. 
R. Andress 


ATLANTA — Cherles 1. Pet- 
tinger Co., 2475 Rivers Road, 
N. W.; C. T. Pottinger 

SOUTHERN DISTRICT SALES 


OFFICE — Clerege fan Ce., 
1609 Twenty Two Marietta Bidg., 
Atiento, Go.; E. A. Rehn 


. Also Application Engi- 
neering Offices in All Other 
Principal American Cities 


e Take any type of air handling or condi- 








tioning requirement, and it makes SENSE to 

call in the nearest Clarage Application Engi- 
neer. This man KNOWS his business — can give 
you expert assistance. And back of his recom- 
mendations are engineering resources and manu- 
facturing skills unsurpassed in the fan industry. 
Try Clarage for satisfactory results invariably 
accomplished MORE economically. 
CLARAGE FAN COMPANY, Kalamazoo, Michigan 


{ 
INDUSTRIAL AIR FACTORY AND aia for 
CONDITIONING SPACE HEATING inoustay 





ference in company and union wage 
— and the allied dispute over 
10w long the contract should run. 





LABOR BRIEFS 





Military service counts the same toward 
vacation rights as civilian furloughs or 
leaves of absence, following the rules of 
individual companies. The Supreme 
Court this week upheld a lower court 
decision to that effect (BW —Oct.7’50, 
p124). 

2 
Half a day’s pay, as a bonus for voting, 
went to every employee of Seattle 
(Wash.) Gas Co. who went to the polls 
on election day. 

8 
You must be paid for your lunch hour 
if the company insists you keep an eye 
on the job during the period. A federal 
court ordered Stock & Sons, Inc., of 
Hillsdale, Mich., to pay back wages to 
workers required to tend their machines 
during a 40-minute lunch period. 

8 
“Heavy sugar” weighted pay envelopes 
of 2,000 emplovees of Gardner Carton 
& Board Co., in Lockland, Ohio, last 
week. Each worker got 50 silver dol- 
lars extra, as Gardner celebrated its 50th 
anniversary. 

° 
Union-shop clause can’t be enforced 
until it’s been certified by NLRB, even 
if employees have voted for it. ‘The 
board found the Kingston (Pa.) Cake 
Co., Inc., guilty of enforcing the clause 
prematurely. 

® 
325,000 members after one year is the 
cheering news that will grect the first 
annual convention of TUE (CIO) in 
Milwaukee, opening Dec. +. Meeting 
will set up a referendum to pick the 
union’s first elected officers. 





The Pictures—Cover by Dick 
Wolters. Acme—130 (bot.); Hans 
Basken—52; Robert Chick—66, 
68; Harris & Ewing-122; Int. 
News—42; McGraw-Hill World 
News—140; Magnum, photos by 
Homer Page—44, 46, 45; Wide 
W orld—124, 130 (top), 137, 143; 
Dick Wolters—21, 26, 96 
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SUNVIS H.D.700 OILS 
PREVENT AND CURE 


~ THROMBOSIS” 


PRODUCTION MACHINERY 





ing away any omen of dirt, yan eg wa- 
ter, or other contaminants. 

Sunvis H.D. 700 Oils are specially developed 
for modern circulating systems on machines op- 
erating where contamination is a troublesome 
factor. Sunvis H.D. 700 Oils are extremely stable 
and have long life even under the most adverse 
conditions. They have inherent rustproofing 
characteristics, and the high film strength 
needed to eliminate scoring on heavily loaded . 
antifriction type bearings. 

Sunvis H.D. 700 Oils are also fully detergent, 
dispersive, and resistant to foaming, and are 
available in all required viscosities. 

For further information about Sunvis H.D. 
700 Oils, write for booklet BW-11. 


SUM OIL COMPANY ° Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


in Canada: Sun Oil Company, Lid., Toronto and Montreal ; 
fat 


SUN PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 


“JOB PROVED” IM EVERY INDUSTRY 











“Dime Store’ items made of plas- 
tic look like a million dollars 
when metal coated under high 
vacuum. 


You take crisper ft. ay 200 
when lenses are coated under high 
vacuum. 


New metals which can withstand 
the heat and stress of jet and tur- 
bine gas engines are the product 
of the metallurgist's high vacuum 
furnace 


Finer sun glasses and binoculars 
use lenses gradiently coated under 
high vacuum for better vision. 


PERHAPS 


Nothing 


CAN HELP 
YOUR BUSINESS 


More reliable refrigerators and 
air conditioning systems result if 
coils have been evacuated and 
tested for tiniest leaks by high 
vacuum. 


Many vaccines and serums retain 
potency longer because of high 
vacuum dehydration. 


Watch makers use high vacuum 
to eliminate oxidation of springs 
during annealing. 


In television and other electronic 
equipment, the higher the vac- 
uum in the tubes the longer they 
give reliable service. 


By “Nothing” we mean high vacuum — approaching complete absence of air and pressure. 


a 


New and improved high vacuum 
methods may be a profitable tool 
for you. DPi builds equipment 
which makes high vacuum appli- 
cable in many ways. The technical 


knowledge acquired by DPi se- 


..vitemins A and E... distilled monoglycerides ... 


search men and engineers is avail- 
able to industries interested in the 
possibilities of employing high 
vacuum—or in improving present 
high vacuum installations. For 


further information, write: Vac- 


high vacuum research 


and engineering 


uum Equipment Department, 
Distillation Products Industries, 
739 Ridge Road West, Rochester 
3, N.Y. (Division of Eastman 
Kodak Company). 














more than 3300 Eastman Organic Chemicals for science and industry. 
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Washington is still in the dark about Red China's aims in Korea. Thot 
makes a diplomatic settlement seem like a will-o’-the-wisp. 








If all Peiping wants is a buffer zone along its border, a U. N. settlement 
should be possible. Washington is ready to guarantee the border, plus Chinese 
rights in the Yalu River powerplants. But if the Chinese Reds have broader 
goals, there wouldn’t be any way to make a deal. 

True, London apparently is ready to go to almost any lengths to avoid a 
U. S. war with China now. Foreign Minister Bevin wants to strike a bargain 
when the Peiping mission comes to the U. N. next week. 

But Washington thinks that real appeasement today would just whet 
Stalin’s appetite tomorrow. 








e 

Until Peiping shows its hand, U. N. forces will continue their drive to the 
Yalu River. 

The big question, though, is this: Will Gen. MacArthur decide to bomb 
Chinese bases to protect his drive? 

That could be necessary if (1) the Communist air threat gets serious; or 
(2) Red armies are massed for an offensive. (Right now, Chinese Communist 
troops seem to be digging in.) 

Both MacArthur and Washington realize that bombing Manchuria would 
be serious business. So the decision will be put off as long as possible. 

2 

The Gray report on U. S. foreign economic policy (page 137) faces some 
tough going in Congress—especially the recommendation for continued eco- 
nomic aid to Western Europe. 

Gray's case for further aid is this: The U.-S. arms program is six months 
to a year ahead of Western Europe's. Defense demands here largely account 
for the big jump in British and Continental gold reserves. But sometime next 
year, Europeans will feel the impact of their own rearmament—and the effect 
of higher prices on their standard of living. So more help is in order. 

But it will be hard to sell this argument to U. S. lawmakers when they 
hear glowing reports of how well things are going across the Atlantic. 

e 

There’s another angle to European aid that Congress may not like. 

Administration officials say the U. S. must let Western Europe produce all it 


can for export. 

Otherwise, if the Europeans let their exports drop, they’ll need a new 
Marshall Plan later. 

But if the emphasis in Western Europe stays on exports, the U. S. will 
have to produce most of the arms the Europeans need. This will slow down 
the rate at which the U. S. can build its own strength. 

2 

Chances are that ECA soon will absorb all foreign-aid operations, includ- 

ing the Point 4 setup (now in the State Dept.). This is one of Gray's key ideas. 


What’s more, Congress next spring probably will get requests for mili- 
tary and economic aid to Europe as a single package. In effect, this would 
put ECA on top of the European arms program. (Procurement, of course, 
would stay in the Defense Dept.) 
































Republican gains in Congress have given some French politicians the 
jitters. They claim that the U. S. will now go isolationist. 
Here’s the line these politicians take: The aid that Truman has promised 
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is too small to help France much against a Russian attack. If either economic 
or military aid is cut back next year, the defense of Western Europe would 
be impossible. So if U. S. aid is cut, France should drop out of the Atlantic 
Alliance, make a deal with Moscow. 

No doubt there are genuine fears behind this kind of thinking. But 


there’s a whiff of blackmail, too. 
es 


The French will try to plug the holes in their Indo-China defenses. Paris 
is planning to: 

(1) Form an 80,000-man, all-Vietnamese army as soon as possible. The 
French haven’t been eager to do this up to now for fear native troops would 
weaken France’s future hold over the area. " 

(2) Add another 50,000 men to the French Expeditionary Force. 

(3) Arrange a strict division of labor for the two armies: combat for the 
French, policing rear areas for the Vietnamese. 

(4) Tighten up Paris control over conduct of the war—at the expense of 
the local officials at Saigon. 

French Socialists are dead set against all these moves—they want to 
chuck the whole Indo-China business into the U. N.’s lap. So it’s possible they 


can throw a monkey wrench into the government's plans. 
e 


Schuman planners in Paris are optimistic. They say—off the record— 
that final agreement on the coai-steel pool will come next week. 























The German delegation is apparently going to swallow the tough anti- 
cartel provisions—despite frantic protests from the Ruhr (BW-Nov.11’50, 
p138). 

The French privately credit U.S. pressure on Bonn for the Germans’ 


change of heart. 
e 


Sterling-area countries have started—on the quiet—to relax their curbs 
on dollar imports. 








Early next year a Commonwealth financial conference will make this 
policy official. 

But London doesn’t expect any big increase in sterling area imports from 
the U.S. That’s because (1) British prices for most goods are lower than 
American; and (2) American delivery dates are getting longer. 

* 
The National Coal Board plans to spend $1.8-billion over 16 years on 


Britain’s nationalized coal mines. 








The NCB’s aim is to raise output from the present 204-million long tons 
a year to 240-million—with a 12% smaller work force. 

Out of 950 deep mines in Britain, 400 will be closed, 250 completely 
rebuilt, 250 modernized. In addition, 70 new pits will be sunk. 

* 

The Commerce Dept. is fed up with critics who say the U. S. is supply- 
ing Communist China with strategic materials. . 

Exports to Red China totaled $33-million during the first eight months 
of this year. That compares with $273-million during the whole of 1948. 
Officials claim that nothing on their export list can help the Chinese much. 

Imports from Communist China continue at a rate of over $100-million 
a year. The U.S gets such important items as tungsten, tin, spices, tea. 
Commerce considers this trade well worth fostering. 
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e Presidential Adviser Gray (left) charts a long- 


term course for U.S. foreign economic policy. It 


would cost billions more, but would give U.S. more 


say in spending of funds abroad. 


e Western Europe will have to get help—besides 


arms—for three more years. But it will have to 


make sacrifices, too. 


e Backward countries will need $1.3-billion or 


more a year, split between U. S. grants and loans 
from World, Ex-lm Banks. 


e Keep tariffs down, Gray tells U.S. and drop such 


props as 50-50 shipping clause under aid pro- 


grams. 


Gray—On Foreign Aid: Keep It Up 


U.S. foreign economic policy has al- 
ways run on a Crisis-to-crisis basis. ‘Vhis 
week the report written by Presidential 
adviser Gordon Gray—and issued by 
Truman—gave the Administration a 
long-range foreign economic policy on 
paper. ‘The problem now is to scll it 
to Congress and the American people. 

Some of Gray’s recommendations 
would be controversial at any time: 
others will probably seem irrelevant in 
today’s trigger-happy atmosphere. So 
not many are likely to be adopted right 
away. Besides, last week's elections 
have strengthened the wing of the Re 
publican party that is most suspicious 
of President Truman’s foreign policy 
aims. 
eA Course—What Gray has done is 
plot a course between the alternatives 
of isolationism and preventive war. In 
doing this, he has put some tough de 
cisions up to Congress. The report 
recommends: 

e Nonmilitary aid to Western 
Europe for three to four years more, but 
on a smaller scale than in the past. 

e Half a billion dollars over the 
next few years in grants to underde 
veloped countrics. Such lending agen 
cies as the World Bank and the Export 
Import Bank should shoot for an $800- 
million annual volume of development 
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loans. Ex-Im Bank’s lending authority 
should be boosted from $3.5-billion to 
$5-billion. 

e Grant and loan money should 
no longer be tied to purchases of U.S. 
goods. Special cargo preferences for 
U.S. ships under aid programs—such 
as ECA’s 50-50 shipping clause~should 
be dropped, too. 

eA lot more money should be 
appropriated for developing sources of 
strategic matcrials abroad. ‘Vhe govern 
ment should have authority in this 
ficld to negotiate long-term purchase 
contracts. 

e The Reciprocal ‘Trade Agree 
ments Act should be renewed next year 
for at least a four-year period. The 
President should have emergency pow 
crs to suspend tariffs on scarce materi- 
als or where inflationary pressure is 
strong. The “Buy American Act” 
should be repealed so the government 
can buy foreign-made materials for pub- 
lic construction; 

¢ ‘The farm price-support program 
should be revised wherever it interferes 
seriously with world trade. 
¢ Advice For All—Gray has some ad- 
vice for Administration bureaucrats, as 
well as for Congress. He urges that a 
single independent operating agency 
administer all nonmilitary aid. Gray's 


staff found evidence that the present 
setup has probably wasted $1-billion or 
more. And the State Dept. should be 
tougher with countries that get aid; it 
should insist on reforms where they're 
needed. 

What's more, the U.S. should put 
pressure on saw-material producing 
countries to allocate their output so 
that there are steady supplics oe the 
West's defense effort at a reasonable 
price. As a corollary, the U.S. should 
collaborate with other western indus 
trial powers to sec that essential exports 
are kept available for the raw-matcrials 
producers. 


I. European Economic Aid 


Next spring Congress will get Gray's 
most important recommendation—an 
Administration program for continued 
economic aid to Western Europe. The 
report doesn’t attempt to fix the 
amount. That depends on how far and 
how fast the West decides to move on 
rearmament. But there is no doubt in 
Gray’s mind that Western Europe will 
need some help besides arms aid. Nor 
is there any doubt that from the U.S 
security angle, Western Europe is the 
most important area of the world. 

Gray’s idea—and it reflects Wash- 
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ington opinion—is that rearmament 
must not upset Western Europe's re- 
covery under the Marshall Plan. Eu- 
rope must make sacrifices, of course, 
but these must come from belt-tighten- 
ing—reduced investment and consump- 
tion—not through diversion of indus- 
trial capacity away from exports. 

That mcans Washington counts on 
the U.S. to supply the bulk of mili- 
tary cnd items to Western Europe. 
The Defense Dept.—and Congress— 
are going to find this hard to swallow. 
Large-scale diversions of military equip- 
ment to Europe will limit the rate at 
which the U.S. can expand its own 
forces. 

The hard effects of rearmament will 

crop up in Western Europe next sum 
mer—six months to a year later than 
in the U.S. ‘The head start here has 
unquestionably helped Europe dollar- 
wise. Gold reserves have climbed spec- 
tacularly in some countries in the past 
six months. But rising prices must in- 
cvitably hit Western Europe's cost of 
living soon. ‘Then the upward trend 
will be stopped, if not reversed. 
e What Kind?—That’s where U.S. 
economic aid fits into the picture. 
The object would be not so much to 
relieve the pressure on living standards 
as to offset dislocations in Western 
Europe's trade. ‘The Gray report recom 
mends aid to the European Payments 
Union, the clearinghouse that balances 
pavinents among the European nations 
Also it hints that aid to Britain might 
be continued if the British agree to 
drop some of the trade discrimination 
they now indulge in. 

Looking one step further, the report 
suggests that the U.S. stand ready to 
make stabilization loans m= Western 
Europe to the ERP countries that are 
ready to make their currencies conver- 
tible for current purchases but don’t 
have cnough reserves to take the risk. 
But any approach to convertibility 
would have to be preceded by removal 
of most restrictions on trade. 


ll. Backward Areas 


The Gray report places a lot of em 
phasis on the development of backward 
arcas—but not on the role of private 
capital in such development. Gray rules 
out private investments as much of 
a contribution in the foreseeable future. 
The report says that out of $2.4-billion 
in direct private investinents overseas 
in the past three years, less than $90- 
million went outside the western hemi- 
sphere and into properties other than 
oil. Someday, maybe, when_ political 
conditions are better abroad and invest 
ment outlets are less attractive at home, 
private investors will have a major role 
in dollar development overseas. 

Public financing through the World 
Bank first and the Export-Import Bank 


second is Gray’s white hope for devel- 
opment financing. The report sets a 
target of up to $800-million a year 
from both sources. In the past these 
organizations have loaned only $426- 
million to underdeveloped countries. 

¢ Aid With Strings—The World Bank 
gets top billing in the Gray report pri- 
marily because its supranational status 
makes it easicr for countries to take 
the hard advice that must go with de- 
velopment capital. The report makes 
no bones about the fact that dollar aid 
without stiff conditions—even condi- 
tions affecting purcly internal policies 
—cannot achieve its purpose in the coun- 
tries of the Middle East and Asia; it 
may actually do harm. 

Grants will be needed where coun- 
tries—Indo-China and Burma, for ex- 
ample—can’t meet the high credit stand- 
ards of the lending institutions, and 
where countries—India, say—can’t afford 
to mortgage their future dollar earnings 
as loan repayment. 
¢ Test Program—The State Dept. is al- 
ready framing a program for South 
Asia (India, Iran, Pakistan, etc.) that 
will test Congress’ reaction to grant aid 
for development. ‘The program-—still in 
the formative stage—calls for up to 
$500-million for cach of five vears. 
Even if Congress buys that amount, 
which is doubtful, it will probably ask 
that ECA administer the program. 
(Uhe Gray report would concur in 
this.) 


III. Coordinated Program 


The first test of the Gray report in- 
side the government will come with a 
reform of the whole Point 4 program. 
Right now every government depart- 
ment and countless agencies have a bit 
part in the act. The feeling around 
Washington is that these uncoordinated 
empire builders are often wasting their 
time and the taxpayers’ money. The 
President has already commissioned 
Nelson Rockefeller, just named head 
of the Public Advisory Board of Point 
+, to do some coordinating. ‘The Gray 
report hints broadly that ECA should 
get the job of operating all technical 
assistance programs. 


IV. Room for Trouble 


One Gray suggestion on development 
policy is bound to cause a rumpus in 
Congress: U.S. loan and grant money 
should not be tied to U.S. exports; all 
comers should be allowed to compete 
for development dollars. ‘Vhis. would 
promote the principles of competitive 
trade that the U.S. preaches abroad. 

There’s one consideration, though, 
that’s likely to make some congressmen 
think twice about this proposal. The 
net result of untying loans will be to 
change the pattern of U.S. exports: 
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General Mills too... 


uses a Girdler Hydrogen Plant 
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Such staple exports as cotton, wheat, 
and tobacco would gain at the expense 
of farm machinery and other manufac- 
tured goods. There are a lot more votes 
in Congress for farm exports than for 
manufactured exports. 

¢ Shipping—Lest Congress run out of 
controversial proposals, the Gray report 
lists several amendments to U.S. com- 
merical policy that promise to keep the 
pot alles almost indefinitely. One 
of these is a recommendation that 
U.S. shippers should lose the right to 
half or more of the shipping business 
generated by U. S. aid programs (ECA’s 
50-50 clause). 

The report asks that the North At- 
lantic Pact members figure out just 
what they need in the way of a mer- 
chant marine for defense—something 
that they started to do in Washington 
this week. Then the report advises over- 
hauling our ship subsidy program. 

e Farm Price gu ports—Even the rug- 
ged fortress of the Agriculture Dept. 
is challenged in the Gray report. The 
world takes a considerable beating from 
the U.S. farm price-support program; 
import embargoes or quotas bar many 


foreign farm goods from our shores. 
Then the government often jettisons 
surplus stocks on the world market way 
below the world price. Other countries 
have taken to following the U.S. lead 
in such practices; often they end up 
protecting the most inefficient of agri- 
cultural economies. 

The whole broad tariff policy comes 
in for considerable discussion. Some 
new suggestions and some old ones— 
like a reform for our antiquated cus- 
toms procedures—are offered. There is 
a broad hint that the President has 
used up most of his tariff-cutting power. 
Right now he is authorized to reduce 
tariffs up to 50% of 1945 rates. Most 
of this leeway has been used. 

The Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act is up for renewal next June. The 
Gray report thinks a renewal for less 
than four years would be a mistake. 
Since in boom times tariffs aren’t much 
of an issue on Capitol Hill, Congress 
is likely to keep the act going, though 
probably for only a year or two. Com- 
plicated minor bills like the customs 
a act promise to get lost 
in the shuffle of defense legislation. 


i 
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HALF A MILLION ACRES of desert will be turned to farmland by Mexican dam... 


Tapping Waters of the Colorado 


Mexicans are working overtime on 
one of their nasticst problems: water 
They're hoping that this 
Morelos Dam, just) christ- 
President Aleman, will) re 

300,000 scorched, bare 
rcres mm the Mexicali area, close 
by the U.S. border. The L-shaped 
concrete structure was built by Mor 
mson-Knudsen de Mexico, a subsidiary 
of the Bowe (Idaho) firm (BW Feb 
1150.p65). Tt as designed to divert 
Colorado River water (flowing south 
to the Gulf of Cahforniay through the 


shortage 
ST-anilhon 
ened by 
Claim 


brown 


some 


canal (picture, left foreground), then 
on to the arid fields. 

Another big water project—set up 
jointly by the U.S. and Mexico—got 
rolling last week. U.S. and Mexican 
authoriticy awarded a contract for the 
construction of a dam on the $46- 
million Falcon Project on the Rio 
Grande. Intercontinental Construction 
Co., consisting of seven U.S. contrac- 
tors, got the $15.7-million job. When 
it's completed some time in 1953, Fal- 
con will supply power and irrigation 
facilities to both U.S. and Mexico. 
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U.K. Likes R. I. 


Britain's Bentley sets up new 
firm in Providence to make knit- 
ting machinery. Aim: to cash in on 
growing dollar balances. 


Twice in the past six months, big 

British companies have established sub- 
sidiaries in the U.S., and both times 
they have settled in Providence, R. [., 
first. Britain’s huge chemical com- 
bine, Imperial Chemical Industries, 
Ltd., bought control of a leading Prov- 
idence manufacturer. Then last week, 
Britain’s (and the world’s) largest manu- 
facturer of knitting machinery sct up a 
Rhode Island subsidiary. 
e Newcomers—The new company is 
Bentley Knitting Machinery Organiza- 
tion, Inc., Providence. The parent— 
and §0% stockholder—is Bentley En- 
ginecring Co., Ltd., Leicester, England. 
Bentley even picked up an old Rhode 
Island hand for president of the new 
company. He’s Alfred L. Hutton, for 
11 years president of the Hemphill Co., 
Pawtucket, also in the kmitting-ma- 
chine business. 

Hutton says Bentley will get into 
manufacturing—though not for a while. 
Its initial efforts will be in sales and 
service, while Bentley surveys markets 
in the U.S. and Latin America. Pro- 
duction planning will begin only after 
it has the lay of the land. Right now, 
there’s no indication of how large a 
plant and labor force will be needed. 

e Why the U. S.—One reason for Bent- 
ley’s move is to take advantage of grow- 
ing dollar balances around the world. 
With a producing unit in a dollar area, 
Bentley can sell out of the home plant 
in Britain if the customer has pounds, 
and out of the U.S. plant if he has 
dollars. ‘The company liked Rhode 
Island because suppliers of specialized 
tools and equipment (such as Brown & 
Sharpe Co., Providence) were nearby. 
And there’s some talk that fear of 
socialism—and eventual nationalization 
~—at home influenced Bentley. 

¢ Financing—Bentley won't talk yet 
about financing details. It may be that 
the company is floating a U.S. loan as 
ICI did (BW -Mar.11°50,p21). Or— 
more likely—the British Treasury loos- 
ened up on Bentley dollar holdings in 
the U.S. Generally, the Treasury has 
looked kindly on British manufacturing 
investment in the U.S.—provided the 
project aids Britain’s dollar-carning ca- 
pacity. But it objects if the investment 
looks too large and the future dollar 
profits too uncertain. 

So far, the Treasury hasn’t had to 
worry much one way or the other. 
Very few British firms think of setting 
up manufacturing in the U.S.; most 
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With POST Cloth Reproductions, a new service of The Frederick 
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COMING!” .. . The complete story on POST Cloth Reproductions 
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MPLOYMENT 


Vacant 


Senior Engineer Wanted By consulting engineer- 
ing firm located in New York City Must be 
graduate of recognized engineering college 
with manufacturing experience in metal work 
ing industry as Plant Manager or Assistant 
Plant Manager Age 35-45. Give age, educa- 
tion, experience, references and salary required 
All replies kept confidential. Box 8202. 
Positi Wanted: 
lent record cost 


c 
Good organizer. Ind. Eng. back- 
items. E.E.-M.E. Locate 


Daciti. 








Plant or Producti v 
reduction. 
ground, Elec-Mech 
anywhere. Box 8106 


Pacific Coast Soles M 1S 
years sales experience yeara at 
management level Seasoned judgement, 
young enough to be aggressive Highly suc 

ful aales record Four years Regional 
Manager for large national manufacturer 
years owned and managed wholesale distribut- 
i house Experienced administrator yet 
really likes to get out in the fleld and work 
Challenging opportunity and permanent posi 
tion of first importance Box s200 


French Civ. Eng. A.M. Age 28, living in Paris 
U.S. firm having or creating 

metallurgy structural 
Good connections, State 
ite ¥ 








would work for J 

Paris branch i yrs 
Steelwork, equipment 
adtninistration and big 


Filtz, 47 rue G Peri wevallois 


industry ri 
’ Seine, France 


Expanding into Europe? If you plan to open an 
office or to start manufacturing or to have an 
in Paris, contact Kuro- 


exclusive representative 
Engr.) in U. 8. for 


pean Businessman (Meet 
a month, Box 8175 

Tool Superintendent or Assistant Works Mano- 
ger. Toolroom and tool engineering supervisory 
experience Small to mieditm sized precision 
metal fabr Age 45. Box 81838. 


=== Part Time Work Wanted 


Highly successful sales executive with mechan- 
ectrics engineering background 

quainted with indus 
state will assist 
sales effort) in 
yotiation on a 
tatner basis 


cation 


jeal ane el 
located 

trial picture throughout the 
management 

T 


t 
abse 


lute 
ferences. Select clientele 


= Selling Opportunities Wanted =—— 
Manufacturers Agent in Texas desires additional 
‘ t of the State and 


lines We 
items to be sold 


the especially erested in 
direct to all types of Industrial and Chemical 
Plants Address Post Office Box 1311, Houston, 
Texas 


SPECIAL SERVICES 


Nameplates—any design, any quantity. Precise 
Usual finishes or self-luminous, Muor- 
or phosphorescent S. Radium Corp 
BW, 535 Pearl Street. New York 7. N.Y 
8x10 Genuine Glossy Photos in One Day, 5: Each 
Nn 5.000 lots; S4ye-1,000 lots, $7.99 per Low, No 
negative charge. No extra ee oa 
165 W. 46 St., N. Y¥., Pl. 37-0233 


Wont pictures shot abroad? Direction and pro- 

duction of industrial movies of any type tn any 

Sill photos tatives all over 
or details, erseas Business 

aw-Htiill International Corpora- 
2, New Y XN. = 


country 

the world 
Service Metir 
tien, 330 West 


Is your product being footballed? Are retailers 
aupperting your advertising efforts? A they 
maintaining fixed prices” Our service checks 
the selling and display efforts of retailers han 
dling your rrodt ’ woal, regiona or na 
tienal coverage ule me dm Dept i 
1776 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y¥ 


For Latin American and/or European publicity 
1 é 


contact: EZB, Aureliano Kivera 4, Mexico, 20 
D. F 


214-3%% per year Loans on Life Ins. Policies 
Present Loans Transferred. Henry Led » 2 
454 So. Catalina st Los Angeles 
Courtesy to Insurance Agents and Broker 
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Internationally tamous g firm a 

for design, testing and development work on 
industrial furnaces, steelworks engineering, 
roliing mills and general mechanical engineer- 
ing. Laboratory and testing equipment avail- 
able Associated Engineers, Farmers Bank 
Bidg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa 


Idea-Attracting Service —Companies seeking 
ideas for new products, improved designs, sub- 
stitute materials take listings in Invention 
Guide circulating to patent attorneys and in- 
ventors. Kesults show remarkable power to 
attract useable ideas. Small charge covers 
year's listing. Openings now available in 1951 
edition to responsible companies. Green Leaf 
(j;uide, Box 752, Port Washington, N. Y. 


“Coming Events Cast Their Shadows Before’. 
Sullivan & Sueltman Dollar Analysis Report A 
Weekly Business And Financial Digest. Sub- 
scription Price $50.00 Per Year Special! A 
Chart Of Market Trends From 1850 to 1950 
With Each Subscription! Post- 
inarked Hefore December 95 .00 Per 
Year! Address Sullivan & Sueltman, 505 Illinois 
National Bank Bldg., Quincy. Illinois. 


Molded plastics by injection process ilable in 
small lots without conventional tooling cost. 
Dayton Rogers Manufacturing Co,, Minneapolis 


7, Minnesota, 


EQUIPMENT 


Used or Surplus New=——-——— 
Airplane — Twin Beechcraft, P&W Engines. 
Executive Transport, 8 place, full equipment 
Exeellent Security Parachute Co., Oakland 
Virport, Cali 








Complete Continuous Dyeing Unit for Woolens, 
Worsteds, Rayons and Synthetic cloth. Orig- 
inal Coat $45,000. Sensational Buy at $20,000 
Box 8199, 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Own a Venetian Blind Laundry on protected 
territory basis. 50 units successfully operating 
Total cost $6750.00 on time payment plan 

t Reoklet “Aiming at a First Year $15,000 
Profit.” A +. Laundry, Ine., 101 8, 44th St., 
Philadelphia 4, Penn. 

Patent pending on useful metal or plastic article 
for dining room table. Sales should be enor- 
nous Article available to manufacturer on 
reyalty basis. Box 8201 

if you are plating relocating, you should 
request a copy of “Business Opportunities’ in 
Watertown, South Dakota.” Call or write Mayor 
Gilbert or the City Promotional Director, J. G. 
Thnet 


GIFTS 


Stumped on what to give customers for Christmas? 
Write tor free Catalog showing over 200 unique, 
practical gifts priced $1 to $35, gifts people 
keep, appreciate. Noveltyme Studios, Hellam 
0, Pao Catalog sent return mail, first class 





Give practical Christmas Gifts to business 
friends, customers, prospects, employees—Val 
fey Forge Farms Tendersealed Smoked Tur- 
eys! Delictous, ready-to-serve, enjoyed by 
family Choose weights from 7 15 
Only $1.60 Ib. postpaid; 10% discount or- 
ders 1% birds or more. Send gift list; we ship 
rs l to 500 birds individually, gift-wrapped 
dates you apecify Fully guaran- 
Valley Forge Farms, Lansdale 16, Pa., 
phone Center Point 2611, 


BUSINESS SERVICES 


===> === Market Research —————— 
McGRAW-HILL RESEARCH Pe 


| Completely equipped, through MeGraw- Hill's 1949 
Census of Manufacturing Plants and other services, 
| to help companies” SELLING TO INDUSTRY 
} determine . rate sales te 


rrritories, ete 
J.C. Spurr, ector a W. 42 St., 3 


&., N.Y. 18, N.Y 





Patent Research 
PATENT RESEARCH SERVICE : | 


furtishes manufacturing company officials with 
tmonthly illustrated abstract reports of patents cur- 
rently issued specific to their lines of manufacture. 
ra sample report write Patent Research 
© Bow 42, Pittsford, N.Y 








investment involves promotion cam- 
paigns, agency, licensing, or warehous- 
ing deals. If any mass migration of 
British manufacturing did begin, the 
Treasury would clamp down—particu- 
larly if the movement became big 
enough to threaten Britain’s own ex- 
ports. 





BUSINESS ABROAD BRIEFS 





An airline merger may combine the 
Swedish, Norwegian, and Danish na- 
tional airlines. The three already oper- 
ate together on intercontinental flights 
as Scandinavian Airlines System. The 
plan would have SAS taking over the 
assets of all three companies; the hope 
is to cut expenses by $1.7-million ths 
ey 

A Mexican aluminum plant—to turn out 
40-million Ib. annually—is in the plan- 
ning stage at Reynolds Metals Corp. 
The cost: about $20-million. 


e 
Who sold Woolworth? London finan- 
cial interests bought $11.2-million 
worth of British Woolworth, Ltd., stock 
from an unidentified American. Rumor 
has it that Barbara Hutton is the seller. 

ey 
Diesel-electric deals: Argentina bought 
30. diesel-electric locomotives from In- 
ternational General Electric at a cost 
of $7.5-million. Delivery comes carly 
in 1952. . Canadian National Rail 
ways is getting 40 road freight engines 
worth another $7.5-million. Montreal 
Locomotive Works and General Mo- 
tors Diesel, Ltd.. will build them for 
delivery next year. 

e 
First instrument landing system in 
South America will go up at the Lima, 
Peru, airport—thanks to Pan American- 
Grace Airways. Panagra will lend the 
Peruvians $180,000 for the system, then 
supervise the installation. 

° 
Bank of America has loaned Mexico 
$15-milion for highway development. 
Most of the money will be used on the 
Pacific Coast highway-running from 
Arizona to Mexico City. 

e 
Two Swiss firms—lhcodore Bell and 
Brown-Bovcri—nailed down the turbine 
and generator contracts for E.1 Salvador’s 
Rio Lempa dam project (BW —Oct.25 
’50,p122). Field engineers for the job 
are Chicago’s Harza Engineering Co.; 
J. A. Jones Construction Co., Charlotte, 
N. C., has the construction contract. 

e 
First Spanish air carrier to serve the 
U.S. will be Iberia Airlines. CAB gave 
the line permission to operate routes 
linking Puerto Rico and Miami with 
Spain 
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Pipe for Iraq Oil Line 
Angers U.S. Producers 


U.S. independent oil producers were 
up in arms again this week. ‘Their 
squawk: The Middle Fast is getting 
stecl pipe that’s desperately needed at 
home. 

‘Trouble started when the Commerce 
Dept. O.K.’d an application from the 
Iraq Petroleum Co., Ltd., for 183,000 
tons of steel pipe. IPC is planning 
a new 555-mi. pipeline from its fields 

Kirkuk, Iraq, to Banias, Syria. ‘The 
export licenses went through Sept. 29, 
but the independents didn’t get wind 
of the deal until a few weeks ago when 
the first shipment—37,000 tons—took 
off for Syria. 

The oil men are worried that 1951 
will see a serious stecl pipe shortage 
in the U.S. ‘They say that the IPC 
shipments are a “diversion of stecl from 
home needs” at a time when “‘the stcel 
situation is critical in the oil-producing 
industry.” The independents aren’t 
alone: The Texas Co. is complaining, 
too. 

IPC’s production at Kirkuk is limited 
by its pipeline capacity. Right now 
there are three lines—two terminating 
at Hlafa, Israel, and one at ‘Tripoli, 
Svria. IPC can use the new Syrian 
pipeline: Since 1948, the Traquis have 
shut off the Haifa line because of the 
Palestine war 


Jack-of-All-Wheels 


German inventiveness is still going strong. 
Latest gimmick is this jack-in-the-bumper, 
built by Max Guhse of Berlin. Each of the 
four bumper guards has its own built-ip 
jack; and vou can crank all of them up at 
the same time. It ought to make problems 
like multiple flats, cross-changing tires, and 
putting the car up for the winter a cinch. 
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THE TREND 


How to Get Production We Need 


Washington doesn’t have to tell business that the 
way to win the cold war is production. American industry 
already has demonstrated its awareness by launching a 
record plant expansion program (BW—Nov.11'50,p19). 
To the extent that this program can be rushed to com- 


pletion before military output hits full stride, the- 


dangers of inflation and crippling controls will be less- 
ened. Those dangers must be absolutely minimized. 

Look at the situation from any angle, measure it by 
any standard, and you come to this conclusion: Produc- 
tion rather than regulation is the solution to our prob- 
lems. Our national economy is strong because it’s 
active and growing. It won't be made stronger by 
putting handcuffs on it. 

It must be recognized that today’s problems are not 
the ones we faced in 1942 and 1943. Then we had a 
specific enemy, not an ism, to fight. Then everyone 
knew that the hot war was a thing that had to end, but 
only Moscow can put a cutoff date on this cold war. 
That makes our problems more difficult. It also demands 
more care and skill in solving them. How can we keep 
inflation in bounds? How can we get military weapons 
produced and still keep our civilian goods production up? 


What to Do 


To minimize the inflation, we need to trim the non- 
essentials (and that includes government spending on 
nonessentials). We need to clamp down on credit (as 
the Federal Reserve Board has been trying to do) so 
that consumer demand will be limited to current earn- 
ings, not swelled by borrowing against future income. 
We need to draft a sound but stern tax program 
(remembering that high rates on corporations don't 
quell inflation). 

After that, it’s time to set a production goal high 
enough to meet all needs, civilian as well as military. 

There is no good reason why such a goal cannot be 
met. It requires plant expansion, of course. It calls for 
manpower and materials that will have to be spared from 
other sections of the economy or dredged up from 
sources heretofore unexploited. 

\ few figures will give some idea of what already is 
under way. ‘The steel industry, as evérvone knows, has 
projected upwards of a 10°6 increase in capacity before 
1952. Less generally known is the vast 
expansion in machinery (from) which come a 
major fraction in the increased productivity). New 
orders for machinery, according to Dept. of Commerce 
figures, soared in the space of six months from a little 
under $2-bihGn a month to above $3}-billion. Out- 
put soared, too, but it couldn’t keep up with new orders; 
as a result, machinery manufacturers’ backlogs have 


the end of 
must 


risen in the same period from just over $5-billion to very 
nearly Sv &-billion. 
Kach new machine will, of course, mean better and 
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faster output with somewhat less man-hour input. But 
we surely can recruit more manpower, too. It is not just 
a matter of increasing the number of people in the labor 
force (where a rise of 24-million should be fairly simple) . 
There also is the matter of factories’ attracting hands 
from nonmanufacturing lines. 

The simple fact is that we had 2-million more workers 
on factory jobs at the output peak in World War II 
than we have now. Wages and other inducements can 
be counted on to lure additional workers again. Beyond 
that, factories can tap other lines where emplovment, 
quite aside from farming, now is 10-million higher than 
it was in World War II. A little less efficiency in the 
trades and services, for example, would work a good 
deal less hardship on civilians than too deep a cut in 
appliances. 

Meanwhile, there is the matter of increasing the pro- 
ductivity of the men and machines already on hand. 
More hours from each man and each machine are bound 
to be needed. 


Austerity—for a While 


And there is no denying that some short-run controls 
will be required. We don’t have enough metals, both 
ferrous and nonferrous, to go round. But steps already 
taken, and those still to be taken, will help to ration 
available supplies toward necessary but selective expan- 
sion. 

A 30°% cut in residential building will reduce demand 
on all goods and services by about $+billion a vear. 
Screening of requests for accelerated depreciation on 
new plant and equipment will, in effect, expedite defense 
and defense-supporting projects (and this could be 
carried one step further by banning those found ineli- 
gible). Stop orders (such as that on amusement places) 
divert materials from the least-needed projects. Some 
public works can be postponed. And cutbacks on con- 
sumer durable goods probably will be essential: A 25% 
cut on autos alone should free from 4-million to 5-million 
tons of steel. 

We all can do with a little less for a while. If that were 
the end, it would be one thing. But there isn’t any fore- 
sceable date when military needs will decline. And look- 
ing further ahead, we don’t want to be faced with a 
creaking industrial machine when the shooting is over 
or Russia simmers down. 

But the important thing is what we do now and how 
we make out now. We must convince Washington that 
peril lies in reliance on controls and cutbacks. The 
answer to our problem still is production and more pro- 
duction. ‘To get that, we need to keep on expanding our 
capacity. For only by industrial expansion to meet all 
needs fully can we prevent one control begetting another 
and another and another until the whole economy 1s 
throttled. 
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FAFNIR economy packages 


Would you like to add the advantages of ball hearings 
Typical Fafnir “packaged” ; : 
pi io — to your machines or equipment? Maybe you've passed them up, 


textile machinery. feeling that a changeover would involve extra work or 
parts — machining, special housings, lubricating systems. 
Tepe Tension Pulley With Fafnir Economy Packages, it’s easier than you think 
to equip with ball bearings. These units are complete with 
housings. seals and shields . . . all ready to slip into place 
on an amazing variety of machines and equipment. They require 
no shouldering, threading. lock nuts or adapter devices. Take 
Slasher Cylinder Unit 
textile machinery. for example there's a Fafnir Packaged Unit 
for practically every turning point on over 60 types of machines. 
Whether you're in textiles or any other industry, a few min 
utes spent with a Fafnir engineer may bring forth an Economy 


Open Soaper Right End Unit Package which gives you all the advantages of ball bearings 


at minimum cost. The Fafnir Company, New Britain, Conn, 
Bale Breaker Shaft Unit 
~ Apron {i justing Bracket MOST COMPLETE a 


















AMERICA’S GREAT RESOURCES PLUS A FREE ECONOMY MADE THIG-BUSINESS POSSIBLE! 
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